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THE    TECHNOCRAT 


MARCH  1950 


MERCHANTS  of  DEBT-NOTE! 


AN  ARTICLE  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  (Dec. 
15,  1949)  once  again  brought  out  only  too  viv- 
idly the  workings  of  'Price  System'  economy  on  an 
international  scale.  Headed:  'Finland  Pays  Again 
On  Debt,'  the  article  follows : 


'WASHINGTON,  Dec.  14—  (AP)—  Finland, 
only  country  which  has  never  defaulted  on  its 
World  War  I  debts  to  the  U.  S.,  made  another 
payment  of  $264,422.24  today. 

'Under  legislation  passed  last  August,  (1949), 
the  money  is  to  be  spent  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  technical  equipment  for  Finnish  colleges, 
on  providing  education  for  Finns  coming  here, 
and  on  providing  opportunities  for  U.  S.  citizens 
to  carry  out  "academic  and  scientific  enterprises" 
in  Finland. 

'All  future  Finnish  debt  payments  will  go  to- 
ward the  same  program,  which  is  likely  to  go  on 
for  a  long  time.    (Italic  ours). 

'Finland  has  now  paid  about  $8,600,000  on  a 
debt  contracted  for  relief  supplies  furnished  after 
the  armistice  in  1918. 

'The  total  paid  exceeds  the  original  debt  of  ap- 
proximately $8,400,000.  But  most  of  the  pay- 
ments have  gone  to  cover  interest  charges.  Fin- 
land still  owes  $7 ,791,557.85  principal,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  said.'    (Italics  ours). 

A  little  study  on  these  figures  is  enlightening.  In 
a  period  of  31  years,  Finland  has  paid  a  little  over  7% 
of  the  original  amount,  approximately  $608,442.15. 
At  this  rate  the  country  will  be  paying  for  the  next 
434  years — small  wonder  the  program  is  likely  to  go 
on  for  some  time ! 

The  main  point  brought  out  in  the  history  of  Finn- 
ish finances  concerns  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  the  debt  structure.     The  money  (credit)  originally 


'loaned'  the  Finns  has  been  more  than  'repaid' — and 
yet  that  government  'owes'  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the 
original  'loan  !'  By  what  method  of  financial  manipu- 
lation this  can  be  accomplished  we  leave  to  the  reader 
to  discern — with  the  knowledge  that  once  he  perceives 
the  'modus  operandi'  he  will  really  have  cause  for 
concern.  Item :  U.  S.  Public  Debt — around  $300  bil- 
lion ;  interest  $7  billion  yearly !  Figure  out  how  long 
the  American  taxpayers  will  be  paying  on  their  debt — 
if  the  system  holds  together  that  long ! 

— W.  T.  F.—Dcc.  27-49. 


Following  a  news  story  that  a  group  of  American 
Protestants  in  Italy  had  been  stoned  and  otherwise 
persecuted  because  of  their  religious  activities,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Interior  Ministry  of  Italy  re- 
marked in  effect  that  Protestants  had  no  business  car- 
rying their  activities  to  "the  Pope's  back  yard."  He 
described  the  Ministry's  attitude  as  "not  religious  per- 
secution, but  a  legitimate  preoccupation  at  American 
proselyting  that  usually  ends  by  favoring  Commun- 
ism." 

Thus,  we  note  that  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country, 
Protestants  are  persecuted  and  referred  to  as  'favor- 
ing communism.'  Would  it  be  out  of  order,  then,  for 
Protestant  United  States  to  adopt  a  similar  policy 
toward  Roman  Catholic  intrusions  on  the  ground  that 
they  'favor  fascism?' 

As  Technocracy  has  pointed  out  before,  if  one 
were  to  take  seriously  the  propaganda  of  the  'western' 
press  and  radio,  one  could  arrive  at  only  one  conclu- 
sion, namely:  'If  you  are  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  you 
arc  a  communist.'  This  is  just  a  reminder  to  non- 
Catholic  Americans  of  what  their  status  will  be  if  the 
Vatican  ever  achieves  its  stated  objective,  the  Cathol- 
icization  of  the  Whole  world. 
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The  Technet  —  Continental  in  Scope 


Are  you  prepared  for  a  communications  failure?  What  happens  when 
the  usual  means  of  transmitting  information  is  severed?  Technocrats 
are  preparing  for  that  eventuality  in  the  formation  of  the  Technet — 
on  a  Continental  basis. 


THE  post-war  reactivation  of  the  Technet  began 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
already  existing  Sound  Group  of  the  Gray  Fleet. 
A  few  of  the  pre-war  Technet  members  were  on  hand 
at  that  time,  already  functioning  in  the  Sound  Group, 
and  when  the  amateur  bands  were  re-opened  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  after  the  war, 
they  worked  out  plans  for  the  reactivation  of  the 
Technet. 

The  first  bands  opened  up  to  amateur  activities 
were  the  high  frequency,  short  range  ones  which  had 
been  very  little  used  before  the  war.  But  due  to  the 
availability  on  the  war-surplus  market  at  low  prices 
of  excellent  apparatus  for  use  at  these  frequencies,  a 
net  of  respectable  proportions  was  soon  in  operation 
in  the  50  megacycle  band,  using  the  Collins  MBF 
which  is  both  a  transmitter  and  a  receiver  contained 
in  a  single  case  together  with  its  power  supply.  The 
larger  Section  Headquarters  (SHQ's)  were  equipped 
with  this  apparatus,  and  from  time  to  time  operators 
were  stationed  at  the  various  SHQ's  so  equipped,  par- 
ticularly during  mobile  operations  in  the  vicinity. 

The  prospect  of  mobile  operation  received  early 
consideration.  The  first  attempts  were  experimental. 
A  simple  converter  was  made  to  work  into  the  regu- 
lar broadcast  automobile  receiver,  and  was  used  to 
receive  signals  from  a  mobile  transmitter  on  a  motor- 
cycle. Eventually,  both  the  automobile  and  the  mo- 
torcycle had  two-way  transmitter-receivers,  which 
would  occasionally  work  well  enough  to  actually  es- 
tablish communication.  In  the  spring  of  1946  a  large 
scale  Gray  Fleet  exercise  was  held  near  Glendale  in  a 
public  park,  where  a  portable  transmitter  was  set  up 
and  communication  established  with  the  mobile  instal- 
lation in  the  automobile  located  a  short  distance  away. 

These  partial  successes  led  to  further  experimen- 
tation leading  in  two  main  directions.  The  first,  and 
most  successful,  consisted  in  mounting  an  MBF  trans- 
mitter receiver  in  the  automobile,  powering  it  with 
a  vibrator  type  inverter  from  the  6  volt  battery.  Later, 
when  the  gasoline  engine  generator  type  of  Mobile 
Power  Sound  Unit    (MPSU)    came  into  being,  that 


permitted  better  and  more  consistent  operation  of  the 
MBF.  The  second  line  of  endeavor  was  concerned 
mainly  with  permitting  reception  of  signals  only,  for 
installation  in  cars  of  unlicensed  Gray  Fleet  Operat- 
ors. As  plans  for  Operation  Columbia  began  to  take 
shape,  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  such  instal- 
lation would  be  highly  useful.  Quite  a  number  of 
two-way  radio  cars  were  in  operation,  and  in  addition 
both  the  MOU  (Mobile  Organization  Unit)  and  'Big 
Eye'  were  to  be  equipped  with  two-way  radio  installa- 
tions, as  were  several  of  the  escort  motorcycles. 

The  first  attempt  at  constructing  receiving  appa- 
ratus for  mass  installation  in  Gray  Cars  was  a  little 
three-tube  superheterodyne  converter  working  into  a 
superregenerative  second  detector,  which  produced  an 
audio  signal  to  be  applied  to  the  phonograph  input  of 
the  car's  radio  installation.     Several  different  models 


A  Technet  operator  ready  for  service.  W7MZN, 
manned  by  Roger  Evans,  of  Everett,  Washington,  is 
one  of  many  Technocrats  using  their  equipment  for 
emergency  purposes  in  time  of  need. — Techphoto  by 
Fulton). 
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of  this  type  of  apparatus  were  built,  none  of  which 
appeared  to  be  wholly  satisfactory.  A  decision  was 
made  to  use  a  commercial  converter  which  had  re- 
cently come  on  the  market  and  appeared  to  be  quite 
satisfactory.  A  large  number  of  these  units  were  pur- 
chased and  installed  in  Gray  Cars  in  the  last  few 
weeks  before  the  Operation. 
First  Real  Test 

Operation  Columbia  provided  the  first  real  test  of 
our  mobile  apparatus.  The  MOD  was  designated  as 
the  Communications  and  Sound  Headquarters,  and 
equipment  capable  of  operation  on  all  amateur  bands 
was  installed  on  it.  A  powerful  transmitter  for  mo- 
bile use  on  51  Megacycles  was  included  in  addition  to 
an   MBF  installation.     Several  highly  portable  TBY 


Another  Technet  operator.  Robert  Hickerson 
(W7MHT)  of  Corvallis,  Oregon,  has  adapted  a  house- 
trailer  for  his  equipment. — (Techphoto  by  Fulton). 

sets  were  placed  aboard,  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of 
privately  owned  test  equipment  of  all  descriptions. 
Nobody  knew  what  would  be  needed,  so  a  little  of 
everything  was  taken  along. 

A  great  deal  was  learned  about  the  capabilities 
and  usefulness  of  mobile  radio  on  large-scale  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  the  limitations  of  personnel  and  ap- 
paratus. The  commercial  converters  did  very  well  in 
the  hands  of  a  patient  and  trained  operator,  willing  to 
keep  tuning  around  for  signals,  but  in  the  hands  of 
an  untrained  operator  they  were  almost  totally  use- 
less. On  the  other  hand,  the  broad-tuned  MBF  re- 
ceiver instantly  captured  any  signals  in  the  vicinity 
with  no  attention  or  effort  being  required  of  the  op- 
erator. 

In  a  few  specific  instances  the  mobile  radio  pro- 
duced spectacular  results.  One  such  instance  was  in 
Everett,   Washington,   on   the   return   journey.     The 


Gray  Fleet  was  assembled  in  several  parts  of  town  si- 
multaneously. Something  occurred  to  hold  up  the  pa- 
rade to  the  football  field  where  the  whole  fleet  was 
scheduled  to  assemble.  But  all  the  while,  a  lively  ex- 
change of  information  was  taking  place  on  the  mobile 
radio,  where  those  with  receivers  in  their  cars  could 
hear  all  the  developments  direct  from  the  field.  Then 
the  idea  was  conceived  of  connecting  the  loudspeaker 
system  of  the  MOU  to  the  mobile  radio.  This  setup 
worked  excellently,  and  all  the  Gray  Cars  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  MOU  were  kept  posted  by  hearing  di- 
rectly from  the  field. 

Local  amateurs  were  contacted  in  a  number  of 
cities  along  the  way,  and  a  profound  impression  was 
created  among  them,  as  later  'band  openings'  proved. 
We  were  reminded  several  times  as  long  as  two  years 
after  the  operation  of  having  'worked'  that  particular 
station  during  Operation  Columbia. 

There  were  a  number  of  minor  mobile  operations 
during  the  year  between  Operation  Columbia  and  Op- 
eration Golden  Gate.  Each  operation  added  to  the 
store  of  operating  experience.  The  usefulness  of 
fixed  stations  operating  with  the  mobile  ones  was 
chiefly  investigated  during  the  annual  Halloween  ac- 
tivities of  the  Sound  Group.  All  of  the  principal 
sound  units  are  equipped  with  two-way  radios,  and  on 
Hallowe'en,  operators  are  assigned  to  each  to  maintain 
communication  with  fixed  stations  capable  of  relaying 
messages  to  any  part  of  the  area. 

Recent  Achievements 

The  most  notable  recent  achievement  of  the  Mo- 
bile Technet  was  during  the  Loyalty  Day  Parade  on 
Hollywood  Boulevard.  There  was  a  MPSU  stationed 
at  every  important  intersection  along  the  parade.  It 
was  planned  to  stop  the  entire  parade  at  the  crucial 
moment,  and  have  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  spoken  from 
the  control  point  broadcast  over  the  Technet  and  put 
over  the  loudspeaker  system  of  each  MPSU  so  the 
onlookers  could  hear  it  all  along  the  parade  route. 
The  plan  worked  out  quite  well,  all  the  MPSU's  be- 
ing able  to  receive  and  rebroadcast  from  their  loud- 
speakers. 

The  body  of  knowledge  resulting  from  the  devel- 
opment of  the  six  meter  Technet  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  is  pretty  much  complete.  Further  activity  is  be- 
ing directed  toward  the  development  of  more  reliable 
motorcycle  transmitter  receivers,  and  mobile  convert- 
ers for  the  non-technical  personnel.  There  seems  to 
be  little  more  unknown  territory  to  explore  in  meth- 
ods of  operating  during  mobile  exercises.  But  there 
is  a  very  broad  field  in  related  methods  of  communi- 
cation  almost   totally   unexplored.     A  pair  of   signal 
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flasher  lights  was  purchased  shortly  before  Operation 
Phoenix,  and  these  were  tried  in  communications 
along  the  length  of  the  street  in  front  of  Phoenix 
SHQ.  A  few  attempts  have  been  made  at  construc- 
tion of  walkie-talkies,  and  handie-talkies  but  with  no 
notable  success  to  date.  A  few  plans  and  experiments 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  use  of  horn  and  head- 
light signals  between  cars  on  mobile  operations. 

News  has  come  in  of  experiments  on  mobile  radio 
communication  on  the  two  meter  amateur  band  car- 
ried on  in  other  areas,  notably  in  the  east  during  a 
motorcade  into  Canada.  Some  two  meter  activity  is 
carried  on  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Quite  re- 
cently plans  have  gotten  under  way  in  the  11833-11834 
(Los  Angeles)  Area  to  experiment  with  the  two  meter 
band  for  local  communication,  both  fixed  and  mobile, 
to  examine  the  possibility  of  relieving  the  television 
interference  problem,  which  has  grown  to  alarming 
proportions  as  the  number  of  television  sets  in  use 
has  multiplied. 

The  six  meter  band,  where  our  communication  is 
now  carried  on,  is  adjacent  to  television  channel  num- 
ber two.  Ordinarily,  adjacent  channels  are  never  as- 
signed in  any  given  area — that  is,  there  will  be  a  televi- 
sion station  on  only  every  other  channel  in  the  area — 
channel  2,  channel  4,  channel  6,  etc.,  with  vacant  spaces 
in  between.  Television  receivers  are  not  designed  to 
have  good  adjacent  channel  selectivity.  Therefore, 
whenever  one  of  our  Technet  stations  comes  on  the 
air,  every  television  receiver  in  the  neighborhood 
which  happens  to  be  tuned  to  channel  2  goes  stark 
raving  mad,  a  condition  which  is  liable  to  induce  a 
similar  frame  of  mind  in  its  owner.  Unforunately, 
very  little  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  situation  other 
than  the  negative  one  of  staying  off  the  air,  or  moving 
to  another  band  where  the  problem  does  not  exist. 
Our  six  meter  Technet  was  organized  before  the  com- 
ing of  television,  and  the  problem  was  not  foreseen. 

The  portable  equipment  in  the  MOU  was  put  on 
the  frequency  of  7290  KC/s  for  Operation  Golden 
Gate,  and  arrangements  made  to  contact  a  similar  sta- 
tion operated  from  Seattle's  MOU  on  the  first  night 
out  on  the  road,  when  the  L.A.  MOU  was  at  Fresno, 
and  Seattle's  MOU  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Grant's 
Pass.  Contact  was  established  without  difficulty  while 
the  L.A.  MOU  was  parked  in  front  of  the  lecture 
hall  in  Fresno,  but  the  northern  apparatus  was  re- 
moved from  the  vehicle  and  set  up  in  a  private  house. 
Later  in  the  evening  when  the  L.A.  MOU  had  been 
moved  to  the  Fresno  SHQ,  contact  was  re-established 
with  the  Grant's  Pass  contingent  and  with  a  fixed  sta- 
tion  in  the  Seattle  SHO.     The  transmissions  of  the 


L.A.  MOU  were  heard  in  New  York,  but  direct  com- 
munication was  not  established. 

The  portable  apparatus  in  the  L.A.  MOU  was  used 
on  numerous  occasions  during  Operation  Golden  Gate 
to  communicate  with  other  amateurs,  not  members  of 
the  Technet,  in  order  to  gain  as  much  experience  as 
possible  with  the  portable  type  of  installation.  Little 
success  was  achieved  with  the  pre-arranged  schedules 
with  local  Technet  stations  in  the  Bay  Area.  It  is 
presumed  that  these  stations  were  too  close  for  these 
frequencies,  being  bothered  with  what  is  known  as 
'skip  distance,'  wherein  relatively  nearby  stations  are 
not  heard,  and  more  distant  ones  are  heard  clearly. 
1  Towever,  two  official  contacts  were  made  during  the 
remainder  of  the  trip.  The  MOU  spent  the  last  night 
at  Santa  Barbara,  and  contact  with  a  Los  Angeles 
Technet  station  was  established  from  there. 


Q]_£*M 


Installation  in  the  workshop  of  Art  Chautry,  Victor- 
ville,  Calif.,  (W6TTR),  where  he  handles  traffic  for 
the  Technet. —  (Techphoto  by  Fulton). 

A  similar  installation  was  attempted  in  the  Big 
Eye,  with  the  further  provision  that  it  could  be  oper- 
ated while  the  vehicle  was  in  motion.  A  Gray  Car 
was  equipped  with  similar  apparatus,  and  during  the 
operation  to  Bakersfield,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
maintain  long-distance  communication  between  the 
two  vehicles.  There  was  partial  success  in  this  ven- 
ture, in  that  the  transmissions  of  the  Big  Eye  were 
heard  in  the  Gray  Car  30  miles  away,  but  the  receiver 
in  the  Big  Eye  could  not  bring  in  the  transmmissions 
from  the  Gray  Car.  Further  experiments  along  these 
lines  will  probably  take  place  in  the  75  meter  phone 
band  now  that  such  operations  have  been  made  legal 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Committee. 

After  the  completion  of  Operation  Golden  Gate, 
the    number    of    long-distance    Technetters    increased 
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CRITICAL  COMMENT 

By  Norwin  K.  Johnson 


In  reviving  'Critical  Comment'  the  Editors  of  The 
Technocrat  are  re-introducing  a  feature  which  has  not 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine  since  the  sum- 
mer of  1938.  There  is  a  need  for  some  place  where 
the  revolting  idiocies  of  this  Price  System  can  be  held 


up  to  the  contempt  which  they  so  richly  deserve.  (All 
boquets — and  brickbats — should  be  mailed  to  the  of- 
fice of  The  Technocrat,  where  any  packages  addressed 
to  'Critical  Comment'  will  be  opened  in  the  back  yard 
under  water  b\  an  Asst.  Editor  that  no  one  will  par- 
ticularly miss.) 


We  see  that  the  Editors  of  United  States  News 
have  not  omitted  their  entry  for  the  yearly  sport  of 
guessing  what  next  year's  business  is  going  to  be  like. 
The  Editors  of  the  News  say  that  'good  times'  will 
continue  in  1950.  They  think  that  a  depression  is  not 
probable.  They  hope  that  the  American  standard  of 
living  will  continue  to  go  up. 

We  wondered  a  little  just  what  the  batting  aver- 
age of  the  United  States  News  had  been  in  the  past 
before  other  critical  periods  in  our  nation's  troubled 
career.  A  visit  to  the  library  netted  us  a  gander  at 
the  files  of  the  U.  S.  News  for  December  of  1936. 
On  the  front  page  of  the  News's  final  issue  for  1936 
we  found  a  featured  article  on  prospects  for  1937. 
The  leading  sentence  reads,  "Business  recovery  to  the 
levels  of  the  prosperous  trventies  is  ahead  for  1937 1" 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  1937  was  the  year 
of  the  great  'Recession.'  Business  dropped  merrily 
into  the  cellar  to  the  tune  of  24  points  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  index  in  five  months — the  fastest  drop 
on  record.  Fresh  millions  lost  their  jobs.  Relief  rolls 
soared.  The  'Recession'  was  on,  to  continue  unchal- 
lenged until  war  orders  stepped  in  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary rescue  for  oup  crumbling  Price  System. 

In  1948,  just  before  the  slump  (adjustment?)  (re- 
cession?) of  1949,  the  United  States  News  was  a  little 
closer  to  the  bullseye.  They  did  express  the  opinion 
that  business  would  'slowdown'  in  1949,  that  a  'grad- 
ual attrition'  might  be  expected."  They  put  their  foot 
in  it,  however,  by  expressing  the  further  opinion  that 
the  coming  'slowdown'  would  be  less  severe  than  the 
1920-21  or  the  1937-38  down  drags.  As  we  pointed 
out  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  Technocrat,  the  1949 
slump  (or  adjustment,  or  recession — take  your  choice) 
has  already  shown  itself  to  have  been  more  severe  than 
either  of  these  previous  oscillations. 


In  the  critical  five  months  of  the  1937  'recession' 
the  production  index  fell  from  113  to  89;  a  drop  of 
24  points.  In  seven  months  of  the  1949  'adjustment,' 
the  production  index  fell  32  points !  In  1948  ( De- 
cember) the  United  States  News  predicted  that  em- 
ployment, which  they  quoted  as  standing  at  59.9  mil- 
lions would  probably  not  fall  below  59.4  millions  in 
1949,  an  expected  drop  of  less  than  one  million. 

Today,  the  United  States  News  is  admitting  an 
unemployment  in  the  United  States  of  3,576,000. 
Technocracy  Inc.  calculates  the  present  unemploy- 
ment to  be  in  excess  of  5,000,000  with  more  than 
5,000,000  more  subsisting  on  part  time  work. 

We  cannot  blame  the  United  States  News  for  its 
failure  to  predict  the  economic  future.  This  type  of 
prediction,  due  to  the  large  number  of  variables,  is  a 
very  difficult  feat  indeed,  especially  for  one  engrossed 
in  the  'mechanics'  of  Price  System  economics. 

BUT  .... 

Eighteen  years  ago,  in  1932  Technocracy  charted, 
graphed  and  explained  the  trends  and  events  in  the 
American  economic  picture  that  indicated  beyond  the 
possibility  of  error  the  approaching  end  of  a  Price 
System  in  America.  The  thesis  of  Technocracy  has 
never  been  refuted.  Instead,  a  general  agreement  was 
reached  among  the  organs  of  publicity  and  publication 
in  America,  not  to  discuss  the  question,  not  to  publi- 
cise it,  but  to  utterly  ignore  it.  The  press  of  America 
dealt  with  the  challenge  of  Technocracy  by  applying 
the  old  adage,  'If  you  pay  no  attention  to  them,  some- 
times they  go  away.' 

Technocracy  has  not  gone  away.  Since  1932,  this 
Price  System  has  purchased  each  year  of  its  life  with 
government  spending,  government  subsidies  to  busi- 
ness and  agriculture  and,  finally,  with  the  crimson 
coin  of  war.     Today,  in  1950,  our  economic  Bourbons 
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are  still  grimly  playing  the  game  out  chip  by  chip  and 
s.'ill  grimly  refusing  to  face  the  facts. 

We  would  be  interested  to  see  the  staff  of  the 
L'.iite  1  States  News  consider  the  question  of  Tech- 
nocracy's thesis  again — now,  eighteen  years  after  it 
was  first  promulgated — and  then  ignored.  But  we  do 
rot  expect  to  have  that  pleasure  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. In  biblical  language — as  the  dogs  return  to  their 
vomit  so  the  leaders  of  American  business  return  to 
repeat  the  same  errors  which  have  given  us  two  wars 
and  four  depressions  in  the  last  forty  years.  But  each 
error  must  be  greater  than  the  previous  error,  in  or- 
der to  smother  it  under.  It  has  reached  the  point 
where  the  errors  they  must  now  commit  are  too  great 
for  the  system  to  stand. 


Unemployment  is  so  bad  in  California  that  re- 
cently some  2000  experts  on  various  fields  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem  of  providing  more  jobs  for  Califor- 
nia's growing  population.  Among  the  many  reasons 
given  for  California  unemployment  was  the  appear- 
ance of  mechanical  cotton  pickers  in  the  cotton  fields 
of  the  state.     Again  Technocracy  is  vindicated. 

Back  in  1935,  the  first  issue  of  Technocracy's  con- 
tinental magazine,  appropriately  enough  called  'Tech- 
nocracy,' carried  the  picture  of  an  early  type  cotton 
picker  on  its  front  cover.  Fortune  Magazine  also 
printed  a  picture  of  the  cotton  picker  with  the  some- 
what snide  remark,  'The  Technocrats  are  using  this 
machine  to  frighten  the  bourgeoisie.'    Today  the  cotton 


picker  is  speeding  the  farm  worker  from  the  cotton 
field  to  the  relief  rolls,  but  Fortune  Magazine  has  con- 
veniently forgotten  its  sneer  of  1935 — it  now  carries 
full-page  colored  adds  of  cotton  picking  machines. 

I  las  anyone  lately  noticed  the  contest  to  find  a  new 
name  for  that  nasty  old  term  'Depression?'  The  word 
'Depression'  was  originally  coined  to  avoid  using  the 
old  designation  'panic'  No  better  example  of  the  se- 
mantic delusion  that  a  thing  is  what  you  call  it  can  be 
found.  Back  in  the  early  1930s  much  faith  was  placed 
in  the  idea  of  'confidence,'  i.  e.  don't  admit  that  there 
is  a  depression  and  it  will  go  away.  Now  the  witch 
doctors  are  busy  again  with  the  same  old  trick,  trying 
to  soft  soap  old  man  trouble  into  leaving  them  alone. 

The  'panics'  that  panicked  our  grandfathers  gave 
way  to  'depressions'  that  depressed  our  fathers ;  and, 
when  that  didn't  feel  any  better,  the  next  down  drag 
became  a  'recession.'  The  latest  term  is  'adjustment.' 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  'Honest  John'  Snyder 
coined  this  one  last  month  while  testifying  before  the 
Congress.  After  mentioning  that  no  'recessions'  had 
disgraced  or  disfigured  his  term  of  office  he  was  asked, 
by  one  tactless  solon,  what  he  thought  we  were  in 
now.  The  Treasury  head  thought  that  'adjustment' 
was  about  the  correct  term. 

Secretary  Snyder's  reason  for  this  conclusion  was 
based  on  the  volume  of  the  downward  movement  of 
1949.  But — since  the  1949  drop  in  production  equaled 
or  surpassed  the  'recession'  of  1937  why  not  'reces- 
sion?' .1  panic  by  any  other  name  is  just  as  nause- 
ating as  ever. 


Machines  Do  the  Work  of  Making  Potato  Chips 


We  tried  to  make  a  bag  of  potato  chips  the  other 
day.  But  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  watch.  From 
the  minute  raw  potatoes  were  dumped  from  storage 
bins,  little  machines  and  big  machines  were  there  to 
take  care  of  the  processes  until  the  chips,  already  in 
bags,  confronted  girls  who  stapled  bags  shut  and 
packed  them  into  boxes  for  shipping. 

Potato  chips,  once  a  luxury  item,  have  become  a 
staple  food.  The  American  public  spends  close  to  250 
million  dollars  annually  on  potato  chips.  The  plant 
we  visited  is  the  largest  user  of  potatoes  and  shorten- 
ing in  Iowa.  It  uses  7,800,000  pounds  of  potatoes 
and  1,250,000  pounds  of  fat  a  year.  Four  thousand 
pounds  of  cottonseed  oil  and  a  carload  of  potatoes  are 
used  every  working  day. 


The  reason  these  potato  chips  are  better  than  the 
ones  we  could  make  at  home  is  that  the  tremendous 
fryer  has  controlled  heat.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
raw  potatoes  will  end  up  as  26  pounds  of  chips.  Po- 
tatoes are  75  per  cent  water,  which  accounts  for  the 
difference.  Potato  skins  are  scuffed  off  rather  than 
peeled.  It's  easier.  Besides,  minerals  and  vitamins 
are  right  under  the  skin  and  are  lost  if  the  potatoes 
are  peeled.  Fancy  sheers  that  look  like  windmill 
blades  slice  potatoes  paper  thin.  The  sack-filling  ma- 
chine is  a  fancy  gadget  that  is  operated  by  compressed 
air.  Chips  are  weighed,  then  blown  into  the  sack, 
which  itself  has  been  blown  open  by  a  puff  of  air. 

—  (Condensed  from  article  by  Jean  Tallman  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Tribune,  Oct.  7,  1949.) 
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Prelude  to  Social  Revolution 


The  advent  of  mechanical  means  of  production,  using  energy  other 
than  man's  individual  power,  is  hastening  the  industrial  revolution  on 
the  North  American  Continent.  Which  shall  it  be — abundance  or 
chaos? 


FROM  an  article  in  the  'Machinists  Monthly  Jour- 
nal' (Nov.,  1949)  there  appears  to  be  an  'explo- 
sion' of  sorts.  While  business  leaders  in  gen- 
eral decry  the  lack  of  cooperation  between  manage- 
ment and  labor,  and  politicians  in  particular  are  lay- 
ing up  a  new  stock  of  palliatives  to  alleviate  their 
headaches  in  the  days  to  come,  at  least  one  writer, 
Thomas  A.  Dickinson,  manages  to  bring  out  in  his  ar- 
ticle 'The  REAL  Revolution,'  a  few  of  the  things 
Technocracy  has  been  hammering  home  for  years,  al- 
though he  does  miss  the  main  issue. 

'Much  the  same  as  Nero  fiddled  and  Rome  burned,' 
Dickinson  says,  'self-deluded  Americans  are  today  cre- 
ating a  smokescreen  of  hysteria  in  an  effort  to  stifle 
the  dubious  threat  of  communism  while  the  most  por- 
tentous revolution  in  the  history  of  civilization  takes 
place  under  their  very  noses !' 

While  Dickinson  calls  it  'self-delusion,'  actually 
the  delusion-creators  are  those  few  individuals  who 
are  not  only  in  a  position  to  have  their  remarks  broad- 
cast for  all  and  sundry  to  read  and  hear,  but  have  the 
much  more  familiar  motive  of  'self-gain.'  Admittedly 
there  are  persons  who  would  not  only  delude  them- 
selves but  would  attempt  to  mislead  others  for  the 
pure  'cussedness'  of  it — but  such  individuals  are  the 
exception,  and  rarely  have  access  to  sufficient  means 
to  carry  their  designs  farther  than  at  most  a  close 
coterie  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

The  main  development,  as  Dickinson  so  aptly  puts 
it,  is  the  'second  industrial  revolution.'  He  goes  on 
to  say :  'Where  the  first  revolution  produced  machines 
which  could  accomplish  the  physical  labor  of  men, 
the  second  revolution  is  producing  electronic  devices 
which  can  "feel"  and  "think"  like  men.' — (Italics 
ours). 

'Where  the  first  revolution  confounded  its  critics 
(such  as  the  communists'  Karl  Marx)  by  creating  new 
industries  and  better  jobs  for  the  workers  it  displaced, 
the  second  revolution  may  create  mass  unemployment 
and  starvation  in  all  but  the  most  imaginative  fields 
of  human  enterprise.' — (Italics  ours). 

In  analyzing  these  two  excerpts  from  Mr.  Dickin- 
son's narrative  we  find  in  operation  the  'vicious  cir- 


cle' of  Price  System  operation  as  the  motivating  fac- 
tor. And  to  understand  the  operation  of  a  'Price  Sys- 
tem' one  has  to  go  back  in  history  somewhat. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  live,  and  living  is  the  func- 
tion of  any  organism  on  the  area  in  which  it  exists. 
In  order  to  function,  the  living  organism  requires 
food,  water  and  oxygen  in  some  form  or  other,  and  is 
capable  of  motion,  various  metabolic  changes,  and  re- 
production. In  this  connection  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  human  organism  is  the  only  one  capable  of  pro- 
ducing energy-consuming  devices  outside  of  itself ;  in 
other  words,  man  is  the  only  animal  capable  of  creat- 
ing and  maintaining  mechanisms  for  the  utilization  of 
energy  other  than  its  own. 

With  this  fact  firmly  in  mind,  we  find  then  that 
man's  capacity  to  live  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  amount 
of  energy  consumed.  Centuries  ago  man  was  hard  put 
to  do  more  than  exist  in  competition  with  other  ani- 
mals, who  contested  his  every  effort  to  survive,  and 
it  was  only  after  ages  had  elapsed  that,  by  the  accu- 
mulation, retention  and  application  of  knowledge,  he 
was  enabled  to  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding his  existence.  Where  he  had  been  the  hunted, 
he  was  now  the  hunter ;  his  prowess  enabled  him  to 
find  food,  shelter,  and  a  few  of  what  then  were  luxu- 
ries. 

Living,  at  best,  was  mere  existence,  and  it  was  not 
until  man  learned  to  utilize  the  fossil  energy  stores  of 
other  ages  that  he  really  began  to  live  in  accordance 
with  his  surroundings.  The  utilization  of  fossil  fuels  as 
a  source  of  extraneous  energy  enabled  him  to  free  his 
mind  and  body  from  the  hardships  of  daily  labor,  giv- 
ing him  the  'freedom'  to  seek  and  apply  further  adap- 
tations and  methods  of  operation. 

Concomitant  with  man's  rise  in  'living  standards' 
we  find  in  operation  a  system  of  exchange  which  en- 
abled him  to  trade  with  his  neighbor  the  fruits  of  his 
labor.  In  its  earliest  mode,  exchange  was  simply  that 
— the  cave  man  may  have  exchanged  two  tiger  hides 
(untanned)  for  one  stewing  pot  that  he  was  unable 
to  make  himself,  or  by  diligence  he  may  have  saved 
sufficient  skins  to  trade  his  fellow  cave  man  out  of 
one  of  his  wives.     In  this  manner  the  fruits  of  one's 
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productivity,    however    scarce    in    quantity,    were    un- 
questionably his  own  to  be  disposed  of  as  lie  saw  tit. 

Later,  however,  this  system  was  extended,  through 
the  use  of  tokens,  bits  of  metal  or  other  material, 
which,  while  they  had  no  intrinsic  'value'  or  use,  were 
difficult  of  acquisition.  Gold,  for  example,  being  a 
scarce  material,  was  an  excellent  medium  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  by  degrees  came  to  have  'value'  in  that  it 
could  purchase  the  desired  article — not  because  the 
gold  itself  was  particularly  useful,  other  than  as  an 
ornament,  but  because  of  its  scarcity.  Not  everyone 
could  go  out  and  dig  it  up  or  otherwise  easily  ob- 
tain it. 

Price  System  Defined 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  define  a  'Price  Sys- 
tem,' insofar  as  it  pertains  to  the  act  of  living:  'a  sys- 
tem which  effects  its  distribution  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices by  means  of  any  system  of  trade  based  on  com- 
modity evaluation  and  employing  any  form  of  token.' 
Of  course,  as  man  extended  his  social  operations,  his 
exchange  operations  either  had  to  keep  pace  or  the 
system  withered  and  died. 

That  this  system  is  still  a  valid  method  of  opera- 
tion in  the  world  today,  regardless  of  the  title  given 
it,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  'scarcity'  is  still  the 
ruling  factor  of  operations.  So  long  as  man  was  ca- 
pable of  producing  only  so  much  by  his  own  hands, 
this  scarcity  concept  could  be  fairly  easily  controlled. 
Long  periods  of  apprenticeship,  for  instance,  were 
necessary  in  trades  before  a  person  was  entirely  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  given  article ;  and  he  in  turn  was 
pledged  not  to  reveal  the  'trade'  secret  except  after  an 
equally  long  period  of  apprenticeship  by  another. 

The  advent  of  mechanical  means  of  production 
and  reproduction  using  energy  other  than  man's  indi- 
vidual power,  raised  the  'Trice  System'  cycle  another 
step.  The  owner  of  a  machine,  for  instance,  besides 
the  initial  necessity  of  accumulating  sufficient  'tokens' 
to  acquire  it,  faced  the  necessity  of  obtaining  addi- 
tional 'capital'  in  order  to  purchase  raw  material,  op- 
erators, and  other  necessary  appurtenances  incidental 
to  putting  his  product  on  the  market.  This  outlay  re- 
quired much  more  than  the  individual  was  able  to  fi- 
nance, and  he  accordingly  'went  into  debt'  in  its  acqui- 
sition. In  other  words,  he  mortgaged  a  portion  of  the 
probable  future  'earnings'  of  his  machine  in  order  to 
get  started. 

The  machine,  however,  had  one  serious  drawback 
in  this  method  of  operations:  in  contradistinction  to 
its  predecessor  it  did  not  consume  a  portion  of  its 
produce.  When  operated  to  its  capacity,  it  produced 
so  much   of  an   article   that    it    was   necessary   to   find 


consumers.  Whereupon  another  cycle  of  'Price  Sys- 
tem' modes  of  operation  made  its  appearance:  that  of 
installment  or  deferred-payment  purchases.  The  con- 
sumer of  the  machine's  product  in  turn  mortgaged  a 
portion  of  his  future  'earnings'  in  order  to  provide 
the  'incentive'  for  the  operation  of  the  machine.  And 
so  on  and  on  this  cycle  of  operations  has  continued 
to  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Dickinson  now  goes  on  to  say:  'Inventor 
Thomas  A  Edison  noticed  the  phenomenon  of  "elec- 
tron emission"  while  he  was  experimenting  with  elec- 
tric lights  during  the  late  1800's  and  it  was  not  until 
the  early  1900's  that  Dr.  Niels  Bohr,  a  Danish  phys- 
icist, evolved  the  theory  of  electronics — which  is  that 
all  substances  comprise  varied  quantities  of  electrons 
and  that  these  electrons  can  be  put  to  work  by  means 
of  an  electric  current  flowing  between  two  metal  elec- 
trodes in  a  vacuum.'  The  utilization  of  this  principle 
by  Dr.  Lee  DeForest,  who  developed  the  first  vacuum 
tube  for  use  in  radio  or  'wireless'  reception  brought 
forth  in  its  wake  a  host  of  problems  directly  related 
to  the  continued  'rise  or  fall'  of  the  'Price  System 
empire." 

Noting  that  'fear  of  defeat  and  acute  shortage  of 
manpower  accelerated  the  use  of  electronics  during 
World  War  II,'  Mr.  Dickinson  points  out  that  'fac- 
tory machines  were  operated  with  unprecedented  effi- 
ciency by  housewives,  whose  job  qualifications  could 
be  ascertained  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
abilities  to  operate  on-and-off  light  switches.' — (Italics 
ours).  Here  we  come  to  the  'meat'  in  a  second  ana- 
lyzing of  the  two  paragraphs  noted  before. 

In  giving  illustrations  of  the  operation  of  electro- 
nics in  actual  operation,  Mr.  Dickinson  cites  the  case 
of  a  large  food-processing  plant  where,  in  1948,  thirty 
women  and  two  men  were  employed  in  'candling'  or 
grading  and  packaging  eggs,  and  where  now,  through 
electronic  egg-processing  installations,  more  eggs  can 
be  handled  in  less  space  by  only  two  women  and  one 
man  (or  three  morons,  if  the  'job  qualifications'  noted 
above  were  enforced).  All  the  'workers'  do  is  oper- 
ate pushbuttons,  watch  the  lights  on  a  signal  panel  to 
gauge  effectiveness  of  operations,  and  load  crates. 

Following  a  description  of  the  intricacies  of  oper- 
ation of  the  process  controlled  by  the  'push-button' 
mechanics.  Mr.  Dickinson  states:  'The  machine  can 
be  operated  24  hours  a  day  for  one  to  five  years  with- 
out serious  operational  discrepancies,  reduces  egg 
breakage  by  more  than  95  per  cent,  incurs  power  and 
maintenance  costs  averaging  less  than  five  cents  an 
hour,  and  has  amortized  an  investment  of  $50,000  in 
less  than  (our  months.' — (  Italics  ours  i. 

Here  another  observation  is  necessary  to  compre- 
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hcnd  fully  the  above  in  relation  to  human  endeavor, 
its  failings  and  shortcomings.  In  expending  energy, 
i.  e.,  the  rate  of  doing  work,  the  human  being  is  lim- 
ited. For  example,  when  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  signed,  it  took  ninety-six  hours  for 
a  man  to  spade  an  acre  of  ground.  Since  man  had 
long  ago  adapted  work  animals  to  this  labor  through 
the  use  of  a  plow,  the  plowing  of  an  acre  of  ground 
by  animal  at  that  time  would  have  consumed  less 
man-hours — but  the  energy-intake  and  out-put  was 
decidedly  changed. 

The  man,  for  instance,  relied  upon  the  consump- 
tion of  energy  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000  to  3,000 
kilogram-calories  per  day,  regardless  of  whether  he 
dug  the  ground  or  merely  sat  on  his  posterior  and  let 
the  animal  do  the  work.  However,  in  addition  to  his 
own  energy  requirements,  he  had  to  provide  the  en- 
ergy for  the  work  animal,  by  growing  the  necessary 
feed,  providing  shelter,  and  caring  for  it.  The 
kilogram-calory  intake-output  was  necessarily  in- 
creased when  man  used  extraneous  energy  to  perform 
his  work. 

Energy  Cost 

In  the  process  of  utilizing  fossil  fuels  and  other 
sources  of  energy  already  referred  to,  a  so-called  'en- 
ergy cost'  was  necessarily  incurred ;  in  other  words,  it 
took  so  much  energy  to  produce  so  much  energy.  If, 
in  the  construction  of  a  machine,  for  example,  it  took 
1,000  man-hours  of  labor  to  construct  it,  this  was  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'energy  cost'  or,  more  simply,  the  la- 
bor cost.  M.  King  Hubbert,  in  'Man-Hours  and  Dis- 
tribution,' states :  'In  general,  in  any  given  industry, 
production,  man-hours  per  unit  produced,  and  total 
man-hours  do  NOT  remain  fixed  but  undergo  changes 
with  time  .  .  .  The  amount  of  work  available  is  de- 
termined by  total  production  and  by  the  human  time 
required  to  produce  each  unit.' 

This  means,  simply,  that  in  referring  to  human 
production  efforts,  man  is  limited  by  the  amount  of 
energy  he  is  capable  of  expanding.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  experiment  that  the  conversion  factor  of 
the  human  body,  rated  in  horsepower  output,  rarely 
exceeds  l/10th  horsepower.  On  the  other  hand,  ma- 
chines require  input  varying  from  a  few  to  thousands 
of  horsepower. 

Here  the  phrase  'incurs  power  and  maintenance 
costs  of  less  than  five  cents  per  hour'  ties  in  definitely 
the  statement  by  Mr.  Dickinson  that  'the  second  re- 
volution may  create  mass  unemployment  and  starva- 
tion .  .  .'  Imagine,  if  you  can,  even  the  three  persons 
operating  the  before-mentioned  machine  working  for 
an  'energy  cost'  of  less  than  five  cents  per  hour!   And 
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if  the  power  rate  in  the  locality  is  as  low  as  in  most 
industrial  areas,  the  rate  for  power  is  less  than  that 
figure  !     Could  you  live  on  this  income  ? 

However,  the  phrase  that  really  brings  out  Mr. 
Dickinson's  interest  in  this  whole  ajfair  is  contained 
in  the  following  paragraph :  'The  plant  owner,  whose 
income  is  up  to  an  increased  profit  level  of  more  than 
200  per  cent,  has  generously  granted  the  three  re- 
maining employes — who  still  work  eight  hours  per 
day,  forty  hours  per  week — a  10  per  cent  increase  in 
pay.' 

Here  we  are  really  getting  at  the  core  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  is,  fundamentally,  shall  man  do  the  work 
or  shall  he  manipulate  mechanical  contrivances  to  do 
the  work  for  him?  If,  under  the  rules  of  the  game, 
a  baseball  player  is  called  out  after  having  had  three 
strikes  at  the  ball,  there  is  no  question  as  to  his  status 
— insofar  as  the  players  are  concerned.  True,  there 
may  be  some  division  of  opinion  by  the  spectators  and 
some  few  disgruntled  players  as  to  whether  the 
pitched  balls  were  in  a  position  to  be  struck  at  or  not. 
but  this  is  beside  the  point. 

In  the  operation  of  a  business,  under  the  rules  of 
the  'Price  System'  game,  the  fundamental  rule  is  'pri- 
vate gain'  or  'profit.'  Under  the  impetus  of  'neces- 
sity,' the  cave-man  illustrated  earlier  in  this  article 
was  obliged  to  trade  his  two  tiger  skins  for  one  stew- 
ing pot — or  make  the  pot  himself.  Maybe  he  was  a 
poor  pot-maker,  but  a  good  hunter- — or  maybe  he  was 
just  plain  allergic  to  pot-making — but  he  chose  the 
process  of  trading  to  accomplish  his  end. 

But  as  times  and  conditions  changed,  man  found 
it  more  expedient  to  'trade'  (via  tokens)  his  wares  for 
other  goods  and  services  which  were  better  than  he 
could  produce  himself.  A  maker  of  shoes,  for  exam- 
ple, had  little  time  or  inclination  to  weave  cloth,  cut 
it  out  and  make  a  suit.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
let  one  who  did  have  the  time  do  this,  while  being 
content  himself  to  trade  pairs  of  shoes  for  the  finished 
products  of  others. 

While  establishing  these  fundamental  'rules  of  the 
game,'  which  were  later  to  become  embedded  in  the 
fabric  of  social  operations  under  'Price  System'  mani- 
pulation, the  advent  of  technological  operations  vastly 
complicated  the  process.  By  this  method  the  shoe- 
maker, if  he  was  to  'succeed'  at  his  trade,  had  to  pro- 
duce far  more  than  was  formerly  necessary.  He  not 
only  had  to  produce  sufficient  for  himself  and  his 
family  (and  relatives)  but  a  whole  host  of  other  con- 
sumers. Instead  of  taking  the  hides  of  his  own  cows, 
he  must  purchase  hides  from  a  hide  dealer.  Other 
pairs  of  shoes  (in  trade — token  equivalents)  went  to 
i  ( Continued  on  Page  25  ) 
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SKETCHING  THE  TRENDS 


As  the  year  1950  gets  under  way  the  most  popu- 
lar sport  with  president  and  pauper  alike  is  guessing 
just  what  business  will  do  this  coming  year.  The 
early  guesses  for  1950  are  rosy.  That  bad  old  1949 
recession  was  'decisively  defeated' — by  the  wise  policy 
of  the  government,  needless  to  say.  Trailing  only  the 
faintest  of  echoes  from  1929  that  old  Republican  'per- 
manent plateau  of  prosperity'  idea,  all  dressed  up  in 
Democratic  party  uniform  is  with  us  again.  In  short, 
business  is  going  to  be  good — so  they  say. 

What  does  Technocracy  say?  Before  we  try 
to  answer  this  one  let's  take  a  look  at  what  Technoc- 
racy has  been  saying  since  it  first  began  to  operate  as 
an  educational  organization.  Technocracy's  main 
thesis  has  always  been  that  a  fundamental  change 
took  place  in  the  United  States,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  Canada,  during  the  period  from  1(H0  to  1920.  This 
fundamental  change  was  a  change  in  the  way  energy 
was  converted  and  work  was  done.  After  1920  the 
process  of  replacing  man-hours  with  kilowatt  hours 
speeded  up.  Modern,  high  speed,  highly  automatic 
machinery  began  taking  the  place  of  human  beings  on 
farms,  in  mines,  in  factories,  in  offices,  on  the  trans- 
portation lines,  everywhere  in  American  life. 

These  new  machines  made  it  possible  to  produce 
more.  The  unemployment  they  caused  made  it  im- 
possible to  distribute  that  abundant  production.  Here, 
greatly  oversimplified,  is  the  basic  dilemma  of  the 
North  American  Price  System  which  Technocracy 
publicized  in  the  1930s. 

The  men  of  the  1930s  who  sat  in  the  controlling 
seats,  those  whom  the  GIs  of  the  late  war  called  the 
'Big  Wheels,"  'solved'  this  dilemma  by  ignoring  it. 
Technocracy  pointed  out  that  eventually  unemploy- 
ment and  all  of  the  other  symptoms  of  a  declining 
Price  System  would  become  so  serious  that  the  prob- 
lem would  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  At  such  a  time, 
said  Technocracy,  a  planned  social  change  would 
have  to  be  brought  about  in  America  whether  anyone 
wanted  it  or  not  because  it  would  be  necessary  for 
our  survival! 

During  the  1930s  the  'Big  Wheels'  tried  one  expe- 
dient after  another  in  an  effort  to  get  the  American 


economy  back  on  a  workable  basis  without  having  to 
change  anything  fundamentally.  Their  efforts  were 
not  crowned  with  any  conspicuous  success,  a  fact 
which  is  self-evident,  when  we  consider  that  in  1940 
unemployment  ranged  between  an  estimated  12,000,000 
and  the  8,000,000  officially  admitted  by  the  Price  Sys- 
tem press. 

During  the  1930s  Technocracy  Inc.  proceeded  with 
its  educational  program,  increased  its  size  and  the 
number  of  its  local  organizations.  Technocracy  knew 
that  an  economic  crisis  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  World  War  that  swept  the  entire  planet  and 
altered  the  life  of  almost  every  living  human  being 
also  altered  the  future  of  North  America.  This  alter- 
ation took  the  form  of  postponing  the  crisis  of  the 
North  American  Price  System.  The  incurable  peace 
time  unemployment  disappeared  as  15,000,000  young 
men  and  women  went  into  uniform.  The  rest  of  the 
population  was  urgently  needed  to  produce  the  sinews 
of  war ;  debt  was  created  right  and  left,  and  the  prod- 
uce did  not  have  to  be  sold  on  the  market. 

A  Familiar  Story 

In  1949,  after  six  years  of  war  economy  and  three 
years  of  precarious  peace  time  readjustment  the  old 
dilemma  cropped  up  again.  The  swift  recession  of 
the  spring  of  1949  brought  familiar  and  terrifying 
stories  of  mass  unemployment,  men  walking  the 
streets  unable  to  find  work,  hiring  discrimination 
against  older  workers  and  all  the  familiar  stigmata  of 
the  days  of  the  'Great  Depression.'  In  Detroit  there 
was  even  a  leaf  raking  project  for  Detroit's  unem- 
ployed. 

In  1950,  in  1951  and  1952,  the  great  test  of  Amer- 
ica's Price  System  is  coming.  We  can  begin  our  anal- 
ysis by  pointing  out  that  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
past  decade  was  the  vast  sums  of  monev  spent  on 
plant  mo  lernization,  on  farm  mechanization,  on  the 
introduction  of  new  forms  of  equipment  into  mining 
and  transportation.  This  vast  modernization  is  al- 
most completed  now.  The  heat  is  on!  We  have  now 
about  five  or  six  million  actually  unemployed  in  the 
I  nited  States.  Some  six  or  eight  million  more  arc 
working  part  time.     They  will  be  converted   into  to- 
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tally  unemployed  as  soon  as  a  downward  movement 
develops  in  production.  The  first  drop  of  any  impor- 
tance in  the  production  field  will  thus  create  a  load  of 
unemployment  as  serious  as  that  experienced  during 
the  worst  of  the  1929-39  depression! 

Where  can  we  expect  such  a  drop  to  develop?  It 
could  very  well  begin  in  the  automobile  industry.  This 
gigantic  industrial  combination  is  mechanized  to  the 
extent  that  it  can  produce  8,000,000  cars  a  year  on  a 
single  shift  per  day,  five  days  per  week.  Last  year 
the  industry  broke  the  1929  production  record  by 
turning  out  a  total  of  over  6,000,000  cars  and  trucks. 
There  is  almost  no  limit  to  potential  production  but 
there  is  a  very  definite  limit  on  the  amount  of  cars 
that  can  be  SOLD.  As  that  limit  is  approached  the 
automobile  industry  will  have  to  curtail  production. 
This  will  produce  a  cut  in  the  production  of  steel  and 
that,  in  turn,  will  reduce  the  production  of  coal.  Such 
a  situation  would  put  us  back  to  the  position  we  oc- 
cupied in  1938.  It  is  truly  said,  businessmen  and  poli- 
ticians never  learn  from  experience. 

The  Dilemma  Outlined 

There  are  roughly  three  alternatives,  three  things 
to  do  with  a  vast  production  in  a  Price  System.  You 
can  sell  it  at  home,  you  can  sell  it  abroad  or  you  can 
destroy  it.  To  put  it  simply,  under  Price  System  lim- 
itations our  production  is  too  vast  to  sell  at  home. 
With  the  greatest  possible  wage  structure  the  amount 
of  our  production  is  too  great.  If  you  raise  wages 
you  raise  costs.  If  you  raise  costs  you  raise  prices, 
which  cancels  out  the  gain  in  spending  power  created 
by  the  raise  in  wages.  This  dilemma  is  an  inherent 
characteristic  of  a  Price  System.  If  you  seek  to  cut 
costs  by  installing  labor  saving  devices  you  create  un- 
employment and  the  available  spending  power  of  your 
customers  is  cut  again.  Literally,  you  cannot  win  in 
a  Price  System.  The  only  way  out  of  the  maze  is  the 
temporary  palliative  of  deficit  spending.  Such  an  ex- 
pediency does  not  solve  the  problem — it  only  post- 
pones it. 

To  sell  our  production  abroad  implies  that  we  have 
a  market  for  it.  But  where?  In  the  countries  of  west- 
ern Europe,  production  has  reached,  and  in  some  cases 
surpassed,  the  production  records  of  the  1930s.  The 
cold  war  conflict  between  the  east  and  west  has  re- 
duced the  natural  markets  that  the  more  industrial- 
ized countries  once  enjoyed  in  eastern  Europe  and 
Asia.  This  struggle  may  continue  for  years.  During 
this  time,  Russia,  possibly  fortified  with  atomic  en- 
ergy for  industrial  purposes,   will  strive  to  supplant 


the  west  as  a  source  of  light  and  heavy  industrial  pro- 
duction for  the  communist  countries.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be  successful  in  this 
endeavor. 

The  United  States  would  appear  to  be  an  indus- 
trial country  that  is  all  dressed  up  with  no  place  to 
go.  With  an  enormous  productive  capacity  we  face 
insufficient  markets  at  home  and  abroad.  Yet  any 
slackening  in  the  pace  of  our  industrial  operation  will 
bring  on  disaster.  Like  the  'Looking  Glass'  country 
in  which  Alice  found  herself,  we  live  in  a  land  where 
it  is  necessary  to  run  like  mad  just  to  stay  in  the  same 
place. 

The  president,  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message, 
made  much  of  the  fact  (?)  that  unemployment  is 
comparatively  low,  that  the  majority  of  the  labor  force 
is  employed.  Mr.  Truman  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  these  same  conditions  also  obtained  in  1929  on 
the  eve  of  the  'Great  Depression.'  Such  favorable 
conditions  are  not  enough  to  insure  any  permanent 
prosperity.  We  may  safely  say  that  full  employment 
is  not,  of  itself,  any  gurantce  against  depression. 

The  reason  for  assuming  that  full  employment 
guarantees  prosperity  is  the  quite  unwarranted  as- 
sumption that  as  long  as  most  people  are  working  the 
products  of  their  industry  can  be  sold  to  the  citizen 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  industry  going  and  even 
expanding.  They  can't  and  don't.  Any  survey  of 
our  economic  history  will  show  that  they  haven't  since 
1929  or  before.  Today  they  are  less  likely  to  be  sold 
in  such  quantity  than  ever  before. 

Why  It  Doesn't  Work 

Without  going  into  the  question  of  why  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  American  citizens  is  not  maintained, 
we  can  point  out  one  very  effective  reason  why  the 
products  of  our  expanding  industry  cannot  be  sold. 
The  American  worker  doesn't  make  enough  money. 
By  the  rules  of  the  Price  System  game  he  can't  make 
enough  money  to  buy  the  total  production. 

The  average  American  gets  his  income  from  a 
wage  or  salary  paid  to  him  in  exchange  for  his  man- 
hours.  In  this  modern  gadget  civilization  he  has 
many  wants.  But  he  seldom  has  the  cash  to  buy  these 
things.  His  income  isn't  large  enough.  If  he  wants 
a  new  home,  an  automobile,  a  television  set,  an  ex- 
pensive radio,  a  set  of  furniture,  cleaning  appliances, 
stoves,  refrigerators,  etc.,  he  has  to  go  in  hock  for 
them.  Through  the  medium  of  installment  buying  he 
mortgages  his  future  income. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  reason  that  so  few  Amer- 
ican families  own  an  elephant  is  that  they  have  never 
been  offered  an  elephant  for  a  dollar  down  and  a  dol- 
lar a  month.  The  American  is  thoroughly  conditioned 
to  mortgage  his  future  income  to  pay  for  the  posses- 
sions of  the  present.  The  catch  to  the  whole  picture 
is  that  there  is  a  definite  limit  to  the  amount  of  future 
income  available  for  mortgaging. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  customer  is  carrying 
all  the  payments  that  he  can  make.  Then  he  has  to 
stop  buying  for  six  months,  twelve  months,  or  twenty- 
four  months  until  he  has  paid  off  the  mortgages.  But 
industry  has  to  keep  producing.  It  has  to  keep  ex- 
panding production.  If  it  stops,  unemployment  be- 
gins to  grow  and  the  vicious  spiral  of  depression  be- 
gins to  function. 

Unlimited   Expansion   Impossible 

The  dilemma  of  the  Price  System  is  that  the  whole 
effort  is  chained  to  a  process  of  endless  expansion, 
impossible  to  achieve  in  reality.  The  business  struc- 
ture of  the  Price  System  must  expand  and  expand, 
each  year's  expansion  necessary  to  validate  last  year's 
commitments.  As  President  Truman  said  in  his  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  Congress  for  1950:  'Our  economy 
can  and  must  continue  to  grow.  An  expanding  popu- 
lation and  an  increasingly  productive  labor  force  re- 
quire constantly  expanding  employment  opportunities 
and  steadily  rising  levels  of  investment  and  consump- 
tion.' This  is  the  sort  of  nonsense  that  one  gets  when 
one  deals  with  Price  System  economics.  Any  student 
of  arithmetic  knows  that  no  matter  how  much  you 
need  it,  no  real  quantity  of  anything  can  expand  in- 
definitely. Only  economists,  politicians  and  other  foun- 
tains of  foolishness  talk  like  that. 

Apologists  for  the  Price  System  claim  that  our  ex- 
panding population  will  furnish  the  new  spending 
power  so  urgently  needed.  But  our  ability  to  produce 
is  expanding  faster  than  the  population.  Our  need  for 
purchasing  power  is  expanding  faster  than  the  popu- 
lation. And  the  new  population,  the  young  men  and 
women  entering  the  labor  force,  is  running  into  tech- 
nological unemployment  created  by  the  increase  in  the 
ability  of  our  system  to  produce. 

Silly,  isn't  it?  But  in  our  civilization,  involved 
nonsense  like  these  dreams  of  limitless  expansion  and 
endless  profits  is  inevitable.  It  is  inevitable  in  any 
civilization  that  closes  its  ears  to  the  voice  of  science. 
Nonsense  is  the  natural  product  of  a  social  system  led 
by  men  who  scream  and  stamp  their  feet  and  shout 
that,  because  they  want  something,  however  foolish, 
there  must  be  some  way  to  produce  it. 


There  is,  of  course,  a  solution.  Hut  this  solution 
will  not  (jive  any  satisfaction  to  the  men  who  like  to 
live  and  operate  in  a  Price  System.  This  solution  in- 
sists that  the  day  of  the  Price  System  in  America  is 
gone.  The  solution  of  Technocracy — the  North 
American  Continent  scientifically  administered,  scien- 
tifically planned,  with  production  and  distribution  in 
dynamic  balance,  will  not  please  the  politician  or  the 
financier.  North  America  could  provide  sufficient  pur- 
chasing power  for  every  citizen  to  maintain  a  higher 
standard  of  living  by  far  than  we  have  now.  Such  a 
system  could  solve  all  our  physical  problems. 

Brit — such  a  system  would  mean  social  change 
broad,  sweeping,  inexorable  change.  It  would  mean 
the  complete  redesign  and  reconstruction  of  our  entire 
industrial  and  administrative  mechanism.  Such 
changes  are  seldom  made  until  all  other  expedients 
are  exhausted.  Thus  we  may  expect  that  another 
depression,  deep,  bitter  and  shattering  to  all  Price 
System  values,  will  most  probably  occur  before  the 
necessary  changes  in  our  social  operation  are  made. 
But  it  must  be  done,  sooner  or  later.  There  is  no 
other  way  out. 

When  we  ask  the  question,  'What  will  be  the  trend 
of  business  in  1950?'  we  are  asking  a  question  which 
no  one  can  answer  in  detail.  Intelligent  appreciations 
can  be  made.  They  will  be  more  or  less  accurate  de- 
pending on  what  factors  and  especially  hozv  many  fac- 
tors have  been  taken  into  consideration.  We  must 
realize  that  since  the  federal  government  began  inter- 
fering in  the  business  complex  with  props  and  aids  in 
the  form  of  deficit  spending  the  problem  of  predicting 
the  near  future  has  become  complicated  with  uncer- 
tainties. 

One  thing,  however,  can  be  said.  The  long  term 
trends  in  this  country  are  all  set  against  Price  System 
prosperity.  The  markets  aren't  there.  Unemployment 
will  continue  to  rise  as  constantly  increasing  produc- 
tivity shifts  the  emphasis  from  man-hours  to  kilowatt 
hours.  These  trends  have  been  running  a  long  time 
now.  Soon,  very  soon,  a  crisis  in  this  Price  System 
will  result. 

— Norwin  Kerr  Johnson. 


FRONT  COVER — Functional  design  is  incorpo- 
rated with  artistry  in  this  photo,  showing  a  roller 
overflow  installation  on  a  P.  G.  &  E.  power  dam  on 
the  Yuha  River,  California. —  (Techphoto  by  Phe- 
bus). 
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THE  UNEMPLOYED  ARE  HERE  AGAIN 

NEW  YORK,  Jan.  16. — Reopening  what  has 
proved  to  be  a  controversial  issue,  City  Welfare  Com- 
missioner Raymond  M.  Hilliard  reported  yesterday 
that  he  had  written  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  for  permission  to  develop  a  program  of 
"work  projects."  Commissioner  Hilliard  said  he  was 
doing  this  "because  of  the  lag  in  normal  employment 
opportunities." 

In  his  montbly  report  to  Mayor  O'Dwyer,  the 
Commissioner  announced  that  328,469  persons,  mak- 
ing up  164,064  cases  received  public  assistance  in  De- 
cember. This  represents  an  increase  of  2,812  cases  or 
5,396  persons  over  November.  It  represents  also  the 
thirteenth  consecutive  month  in  which  the  caseload  has 
increased.  The  largest  increase  has  been  in  home  re- 
lief, which  rose  from  72,271  to  109,208  persons.  The 
home  .relief  increase  directly  reflects  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  together  with  the  increased  number  of 
persons  who  have  exhausted  their  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits. —  (New  York  Times,  Jan.  16,  1950). 


NEW  YORK,  Jan.  16.— "The  number  of  homeless 
and  destitute  men  on  the  Bowery  is  50  per  cent  greater 
now  than  it  was  a  year  ago,"  Welfare  Commissioner 
Hilliard  said.  "The  type  of  men  has  changed,  too, 
and  we  find  young  men  without  skills,  or  limited 
skills,  who  have  for  some  reason  hit  the  skids.  When 
cold  weather  comes  this  year,  we'll  have  5,000  men 
seeking  shelter  as  opposed  to  3,300  last  year.  And 
facilities  at  this  time  are  altogether  lacking  to  cope 
with  a  problem  of  this  extent." — Daily  Compass,  Jan. 
16,  1950). 


TAXPAYER  'ALSO  RAN' 

Montreal,  Dec.  22. —  (UP) — The  long  suffering  tax- 
payer gained  a  measure  of  recognition  today  in  a  poll 
to  pick  Canada's  'Man  of  the  Year.'  Named  by  55 
Canadian  editors  was  'The  Taxpayer' — in  third  place! 
—  (Inglewood  Daily  News,  Dec.  22,  1949). 


A  30  PERCENT  NET  GAIN 

Five  leading  commodities  of  export  at  the  Los  An- 
geles Customs  district  for  July,  1949  (dollar  value) 
follow : 

Petroleum  and  products  $2,754,838 

Cotton  (unmanufactured) 568,642 

Petroleum  refining  equipt.,  parts 900,838 

Fish  (canned)   156,024 

Citrus  fruits  369,210 

Total   $4,749,552 

Five  leading  imports  (dollar  value),  follow: 

Copra    $1,389,954 

Coffee,   (raw  or  green)   1,951,896 

Rubber,    (unmanufactured)    981,359 

Newsprint   (standard)   2,246,127 

Jute  and  manufactures    386,908 

Total   $6,956,244 

Excess,  imports  over  exports 2,206,692 


A  FREE  PRESS  ? 

In  its  brief,  filed  Nov.  7  in  the  federal  court  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  held  that  freedom  of  the  press  would  be 
destroyed  if  a  paper  had  to  give  access  to  its  columns 
to  anyone  who,  in  the  paper's  judgment,  is  not  entitled 
to  it.— (In  Fact.  Nov.  21,  1949). 


ONE  BUTTON  DOES  THE  TRICK 

First  unified  pushbutton  control  system  for  switch- 
ing of  freight  cars  will  go  into  operation  at  the  Mark- 
ham  yards  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rairoad  Sunday,  the 
railroad  announced  today.  Locomotives  will  push  the 
freight  cars  to  the  crest  of  'the  hump.'  They  will 
coast  down  the  other  side,  with  a  man  in  a  control 
tower  switching  them  onto  26  sets  of  tracks  entirely 
by  automatic  pushbutton  control — a  single  button  con- 
trolling the  entire  sequence  of  switches. —  (Chicago 
Herald-American,  Dec,  1949). 
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GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  new 
power-cooperative  headquarters  buildings  now  being 
constructed  throughout  the  country,  have  exhibit 
space  for  local  dealers  to  display  electrical  appliances. 
The  practice,  encouraged  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  is  resulting  in  increased  sales  of 
equipment.  In  the  first  two  weeks  after  a  building  in 
Florida  opened,  dealers  sold  four  major  pieces  of 
equipment  and  obtained  a  large  number  of  active 
leads. 


DITTO' 

As  a  result  of  the  rural  electrification  program, 
the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  says  that  more  than 
half  a  million  families  celebrated  their  first  electric 
Christmas.  This  is  the  number  of  added  customers 
since  1948.  The  total  number  of  electrified  farms  has 
increased  from  less  than  750,000  in  1934  to  more  than 
4,800,000  in  1948.  Appliance  sales  always  boom  in 
the  weeks  before  Christmas  in  the  newly  served  REA- 
fiuanced  areas.. 


A  PERPETUAL  JUNKET 

What  politicians  will  do  to  keep  their  names  be- 
fore the  public  was  illustrated  recently  when  Sen.  Wi- 
ley, R.,  Wis.,  proposed  an  'atomic  bomb-proof  gov- 
ernment, by  mounting  a  'mobile  capital  on  a  railroad 
train,'  and  scattering  house  and  senate  members 
around  the  country  at  '30  or  40'  points,  from  which 
they  would  debate  and  vote  by  television! — Labor, 
Nov.  26,  1949). 


CHRISTMAS  PLAN 

A  new  twist  to  an  old  gag  made  its  appearance 
during  the  Christmas  season  when  one  U.  S.  car  dealer 
offered  'Christmas  money.'  The  dealer  gave  the  cus- 
tomer 'all-cash'  for  his  car — if  the  customer  bought 
a  later  model — with  no  down  payment  necessary.  All 
the  customer  had  to  do  was  make  the  first  payment. 
The  cash  the  dealer  gave  was  'Christmas  money.' — 
-(Financial  Post,  Dec.  10,  1949). 


WE  'HAD'  TIMBER  ! 

Pointing  out  that  three-fourths  of  the  nation's  for- 
est land  is  privately  owned,  Lyle  F.  Watts,  chief  for- 
ester, U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  says  that  only  8  per- 
cent of  timber  cutting  practices  is  good,  28  percent 
fair,  and  64  percent  poor  or  destructive.  Further- 
more,  the  annual  drain  of  sawtimber  exceeds  the 
growth,  with  much  of  it  being  high  quality  old-growth 
lumber;  the  replanting  being  of  inferior  hardwoods. 


OTTAWA  SUPPRESSES 
UNEMPLOYMENT  FIGURES 

OTTAWA,  Jan.  2. — Canada's  two  big  labor  con- 
gresses took  the  unusual  course  today  of  joining 
hands  in  protest  against  alleged  government  suppres- 
sion of  facts  and  figures  dealing  with  Canada's  grow- 
ing unemployment.  The  two  congresses  claim  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  reports  that  more  than  300,000 
workers,  or  six  per  cent  of  the  labor  force,  are  now 
unemployed  in  Canada.  These  figures,  however,  are 
not  those  which  the  labor  congresses  claim  the  gov- 
ernment is  withholding.  Claims  for  unemployment 
insurance  benefits,  the  letter  to  the  cabinet  states,  had 
reached  by  October  a  total  90  per  cent  above  the  fig- 
ure for  1948.  Since  that  time  no  report  had  been 
made  public. —  (Toronto  Globe  and  Mail). 


CAN  IT  BE  'SOLVED'  WITH  DOLLARS  ? 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  8.— (AP)— A  rapid  rise 
in  the  number  of  unemployed  workers  exhausting 
jobless  benefit  rights  is  causing  growing  concern 
among  government  officials.  Latest  figures  show  about 
500,000  persons  ran  out  of  rights  to  further  payments 
during  the  July-September  quarterly  period.  These 
exhaustions  came  at  a  time  of  high  employment  and 
give  an  idea  of  the  problem  that  would  arise  in  a  time 
of  serious  unemployment. — (The  Mirror,  Dec.  9, 
1949). 


SANTA'S  'SUCKER  LIST' 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  18.— (UP)— The  Com- 
merce Dept.  today  reported  'Santa  Claus'  and  the  na- 
tion's retail  merchants  will  ring  up  a  near-record 
Christmas  shopping  season  because  of  the  still  unpaid 
G.  I.  insurance  dividend.  The  holiday  shopping, 
backed  by  credit  obtained  on  the  $2,500,000,000  (anti- 
cipated) ex-servicemen' s  payoff,  is  mainly  in  the  'hard 
goods'  category. —  (L.  A.  Examiner,  Dec.  19,  1949). 


BLAME  USE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Citing  the  increase  in  personal  income  of  the  peo- 
ple, Charles  A.  Burmeister,  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Ag- 
riculture, says:  'These  increased  incomes  result  pri- 
marily because  of  an  increase  in  people  employed  and 
salaries  paid,  although  there  have  been  increases  in 
per  capita  output  of  goods.  Most  of  the  increases  in 
output  (of  goods)  have  occurred  in  those  industries 
which  have  been  able  to  make  greater  use  of  machin- 
ery and  mechanical  power.' — (U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul- 
ture). 
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LOBBYING  COSTS 

In  reporting  the  record  of  lobbyists  registered  with 
congress,  the  Congressional  Quarterly,  in  analyzing 
the  sums  spent  by  255  pressure  groups  in  their  attempt 
to  influence  legislation,  stated  that  all  employe  groups, 
including  labor  unions,  spent  only  $208,399  out  of  a 
total  of  $6,339,197.  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, in  its  Uglit  against  a  national  health  program, 
spent  $1,225,028.—  (In  Fact,  Nov.  28,  1949). 


THE  WHITE  MAN  MUST  LEAVE  AFRICA 

Missionaries  may  have  less  than  ten  years  left  in 
which  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  Africa,  according  to  Dr. 
Raymond  B.  Buker,  foreign  secretary  of  the  Conser- 
vative Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society.  Dr.  Buker 
said  government  officials  there  indicated  their  belief 
that  whites  have  legs  than  ten  years  to  remain  in  Af- 
rica. "The  rising  tide  of  nationalism  may  soon  drive 
out  all  foreigners,  and  since  missionaries  are  associ- 
ated with  foreign  ruling  powers,  they  probably  will  be 
forced  out  in  the  general  exodus.  We  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  natural  trends  and  plan  accordingly." 
—  (Religious  News  Service). 


28,258,000  ON  FARMS 

'The  farm  population  has  been  holding  steady  for 
the  last  two  years  at  28,258,000,  the  Census  Bureau 
reported  today,  but  that  is  7.5  per  cent  lower  than  in 
1940.'  (This  figures  out  at  about  19  per  cent  of  the 
present  population  of  the  United  States.) — New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Jan.  13,  1950. 


GETTING  DOWN  TO  FACTS 

As  a  nation  we  inherited  the  richest  area  of  its 
size  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  a  people  we  have 
exploited,  and  in  some  sense  destroyed,  the  national 
resources  of  this  great  rich  area,  and  we  have  done  so 
more  rapidly  than  the  people  of  any  nation  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world. — (Fertilizer  Review, 
1949). 


WHAT  CAN  THEY  DO  ? 

The  (Maryland)  legislators  turn  their  faces  away 
and  shut  their  ears  when  someone  tries  to  tell  them 
that  there  are  22,000  veterans  out  of  work  in  Mary- 
land. These  are  veterans  of  W.  W.  II — but  no  one 
bothers  to  count  how  many  W.  W.  I  veterans  are  out 
of  work.  We  do  not  expect  anything  will  be  done  to 
relieve  the  suffering  of  the  hungry. —  (Labor  Herald, 
Dec.  16,  1949). 


'Man  of  the  Half  Century' 

We  note  that  TIME  magazine  has  nominated  that 
reactionary  old  tory,  Winston  Churchill,  as  the  'Man 
of  the  Half  Century.'  Such  a  nomination,  coming 
from  Henry  Luce  of  LIFE,  TIME,  and  FORTUNE, 
is  not  surprising.  We  did  not  bother  to  read  the  rea- 
sons for  the  selection  of  Mr.  Churchill,  which  would 
be  only  so  much  hog-wash  anyway,  but  strongly  sus- 
pect that  the  Luce  crowd  figured  Churchill  to  be  the 
man  who  had  retarded  progress  more  than  any  other 
during  the  past  half  century. 

Perhaps  such  a  distinction  would  be  flattering  to 
the  self-satisfied  Mr.  Churchill,  but  we  doubt  that  he 
bad  the  capabilities  for  even  such  a  negative  achieve- 
ment. At  most,  he  was  but  the  'front  man'  or  vocal 
'barker'  for  the  show  that  was  going  on  behind  the 
scenes.  One  thing  can  be  said  for  him:  he  was  infal- 
lible when  it  come  to  making  strategic  errors — he 
never  once  did  the  correct  thing!  That  the  British 
people  did  not  execute  him  for  national  treason  is  no 
fault  of  Mr.  Churchill,  but  can  be  added  to  the  long 
list  of  mistakes  that  lacadaisical  Britain  has  made. 

When  the  history  of  human  progress  is  written, 
there  will  be  nothing  to  record  under  the  name  of 
Winston  Churchill.  Therefore,  Technocracy  nomi- 
nates him  for  historical  oblivion. 

— Techno  Critic. 


'HOW  THE  PRICE  SYSTEM  WORKS' 

In  savage  tribes,  where  skulls  are  thick 
And  primal  passions  rage, 
They  have  a  system  sure  and  quick 
To  cure  the  blight  of  age. 

For  when  a  native's  youth  has  fled 
And  years  have  sapped  his  vim, 
They  simply  knock  him  on  the  head 
And  put  an  end  to  him ! 

But  we,  in  this  enlightened  age, 
Are  built  of  nobler  stuff ; 
And  so  we  look  with  righteous  rage 
On  things  so  harsh  and  gruff. 

For  when  a  man  grows  old  and  gray, 
And  weak,  and  short  of  breath, 
We  simply  take  his  job  away 
And  let  him  starve  to  death  ! 

— Anonymous. 
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The  TECHNET  - 

Continental     in     Scope 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
considerably,  and  it  was  decided  to  set  up  weekly 
schedules  Tuesday  evenings  at  8  :00  P.  M.  PST  on 
the  net  frequency  of  7290  KC/s.  Several  of  the  new- 
comers were  recently  licensed,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  the  old-timers  to  hold  down  their  sending  speed, 
a  circumstance  which  is  still  limiting  operations  on 
the  net  to  a  certain  extent.  This  problem  has  been 
partially  solved  by  holding  a  separate  schedule  earlier 
to  take  care  of  the  high-speed  senders  who  would  be 
likely  to  become  bored  and  impatient  with  the  main 
schedule. 


The  ultimate  use  of  all  sound  equipment:  Ready 
at  all  times  to  assist  in  an  emergency.  Pictured  is  Mo- 
bile Unit  at  USC  Homecoming,  Los  Angeles,  Nov., 
1949.— (Techphoto  by  Fulton). 

Weekly  schedules  have  been  maintained  without 
interruption  for  over  a  year  since  Operation  Golden 
Gate.  Fairly  reliable  communication  is  had  as  far 
east  as  Chicago,  and  in  the  east  separate  schedules 
are  held  over  a  wide  area  there.  It  seems  that  there 
is  more  powerful  sending  apparatus  here  in  the  west, 
while  the  eastern  boys  have  small  apparatus  which  is 
adequate  for  communication  among  themselves,  but 
does  not  reach  us  here  in  the  west. 

The  present  net  frequency  of  7290  KC/s  was 
chosen  primarily  for  transcontinental  schedules.  It 
is  primarily  a  long-distance  frequency,  and  for  shorter 
hauls  it  often  proves  disappointing  because  of  'skip 
distance.'  It  is  often  noted  that  stations  from  500  to 
3000   miles    away    are   heard   clearly,    while   anything 


nearer  from  25  miles  on  out  to  400  or  so  aren't  heard 

at  all. 

We  have  been  plagued  from  another  source  be- 
cause of  the  original  choice  of  7290  KC/s  as  our  op- 
erating point  in  the  band  of  frequency  from  7000 
KC/s  to  7300  KC/s  permitted  to  amateur  activity  in 
this  region  of  the  radio  spectrum.  At  the  recent  At- 
lantic City  world  conference  for  the  allocation  of  ra- 
dio channels,  the  already  narrow  amateur  bands  were 
still  further  whittled  down  by  the  crowding  demands 
of  international  propaganda  broadcasting.  The  high 
frequency  side  of  our  '40  meter'  band  was  given  over 
to  'local'  international  broadcasting  in  certain  parts 
of  the  world.  Accordingly  we  have  a  weak  remnant 
of  a  broadcast  signal  originating  in  London,  England, 
right  on  top  of  our  Net  frequency.  It  sometimes 
gives  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

This  state  of  affairs  calls  for  the  use  of  an  entirely 
different  band  of  frequencies,  the  so-called  80  meter 
band  which  begins  at  3500  KC/s  and  extends  up  to 
3700  or  so  before  the  phone  signals  get  too  thick  for 
comfort  to  a  telegraph  Net.  And,  we  must  maintain 
a  telegraph  rather  than  a  phone  Net  for  some  time  at 
least,  as  our  recently  licensed  personnel  are  not  per- 
mitted on  phone.  Another  reason  is  that  the  phone 
portion  of  the  band  is  so  crowded  with  signals  that  it 
is  much  more  difficult  for  low-power  apparatus  to 
'get  through."  Some  experiments  have  already  been 
conducted  on  this  band,  a  frequency  of  3645  KC/s 
beirg  chosen  because  it  is  exactly  half  the  oil  fre- 
quency of  72(X3  KC/s  and  the  same  crystal  control 
would  serve  for  both.  The  first  experiment  took  place 
on  a  night  when  'skip'  had  completely  cut  out  Sacra- 
mento from  Los  Angeles  on  7290  KC/s,  and  the 
switch  to  3645  KC/s  permitted  communication  to 
continue   clearly. 

An  Integrated  Group 

The  two  main  divisions  of  the  Technet — the  local 
and  the  continental,  are  intimately  bound  up  in  each 
other,  particularly  in  a  large  area  such  as  is  represented 
by  the  organization  in  11833-34.  The  electronically- 
minded  personnel  of  the  area  are  active  in  all  phases 
of  electronic  application  in  the  area — the  radio,  sound, 
and  the  more  distantly  related  fields  such  as  photog- 
raphy, chemical,  and  biological  investigations,  and 
even  the  Motorcycle  Corps  which  have  gone  in  for 
radio  in  a  big  way ;  or  in  any  event,  because  of  its 
frequent  area-wide,  and  regional  contacts,  conve- 
niently made  by  radio,  the  Technet  has  created  an  in- 
tegrated group  of  functional  Technocrats  who  under- 
stand one  another,  get  along  with  each  other,  and 
work  together. 
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It  is  yet  too  early  to  examine  the  trends  in  this  di- 
rection on  a  Continental  scale,  but  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  hopeful.  Radio  amateurs  are  traditionally 
hospitable  toward  fellow  members  of  the  'fraternity.' 
It  is  known  that  many  members  of  the  Continental 
Technet  undergo  considerable  personal  sacrifice  to 
keep  their  receivers  tuned  to  the  weekly  proceedings, 
without  much  occasion  to  take  active  part  in  what  is 
going  on.  On  the  occasions  when  we  have  met  dis- 
tant members  personally  on  operations,  we  have  al- 
ways found  the  highest  type  of  cordiality  and  cooper- 
ation. 

The  Technet  has  grown  to  its  present  state  of  de- 
velopment without  much  thought  having  been  given 
to  the  scope  and  direction  to  be  given  it  in  the  over- 
all program  of  Technocracy.  While  it  was  a  strictly 
local  organization,  there  was  not  much  in  the  way  of 
routine  communication  that  it  could  accomplish,  but 
because  of  its  potential  value  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
Gray  Fleet  equipment  in  case  of  disaster,  and  its  use 
as  a  means  of  mobile  communication  on  operations,  it 
has  been  regarded  as  performing  a  highly  useful  bit 
of  Technocracy's  work.  But  now  that  a  respectable 
Continental  Net  is  a  going  concern,  the  possibility  of 
handling  a  certain  amount  of  real-life  communication 
is  arising.  This  can  be  in  the  form  of  information 
bulletins  to  outlying  units  in  many  cases.  It  has  often 
come  to  light  that  Technetters  living  in  isolated  com- 
munities, where  they  seldom  meet  other  Technocrats 
personally,  depend  on  the  Technet  schedules  to  keep 
themselves  informed. 

Thus  we  see  the  Technet  as  an  integrating  force 
in  our  Organization,  a  meeting  place  where  members 
of  many  different  areas  may  rub  elbows  without  leav- 
ing their  respective  homes.  It  is  developing  a  body 
of  personnel  with  something  in  common  to  talk  about 
when  they  meet  personally.  It  is  creating  an  oppor- 
tunity for  active  function  in  the  Organization  by  per- 
sons living  in  isolated  communities,  and  keeping  them 
posted  on  recent  developments.  We  think  it  a  worthy 
ambition  on  the  part  of  technically  minded  young 
Technocrats  to  acquire  the  needed  knowledge  to  pass 
tbe  examination  to  get  a  transmitting  license.  This 
knowledge  can  be  best  acquired  by  working  in  groups, 
with  the  more  advanced  pupils  acting  as  teachers  for 
the  others.  The  Technet  is  ready  and  willing  to  serve 
Technocracy  and  the  American  people.  Its  'scope 
and  direction'  are  in  the  formative  stage,  and  its  des- 
tination will  be  what  its  members  and  other  Techno- 
crats make  it. 

— J.  H.  Fulton. 


NEWS    -    - 

In    SCIENCE 


DYEING  CLOTH  BY  URANIUM 

What  was  believed  to  be  the  first  successful  indus- 
trial application  of  atomic  energy  was  the  use  of  ura- 
nium in  a  textile  dyeing  process  recently,  at  a  Tatter- 
son,  N.  J.,  plant.  In  the  method,  a  uranium  compound 
is  used  as  a  catalyst  and  cloth  is  dyed  'photo- 
chemically' — much  in  the  same  way  that  photographic 
film  is  developed.  The  process  can  dye  2,000  yards 
of  cloth  by  this  process  in  20  minutes — compared  with 
four  to  eight  hours  under  the  old  process. 

The  uranium  compound — UA-1 — is  added  to  the 
solution  and  renders  the  fabric  more  sensitive  to  the 
'photo'  part  of  the  process  when  it  passes  through  a 
15-foot  aluminum  chamber  containing  the  largest 
known  man-made  concentration  of  light  in  the  world 
— 112,500  watts.  The  uranium  compound  used  in  the 
process  is  manufactured  from  radioactive  source  ma- 
terials under  a  license  from  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. —  (United  Press). 


NEW  MACHINE  CRATES  LETTUCE 

Writh  the  aid  of  one  ingenious  and  expensive  ma- 
chine, 34  men  can  cut  and  pack  a  full  carload  of  let- 
tuce— 318  crates — right  in  the  field  in  one  hour,  by- 
passing the  packing  shed  entirely,  it  is  claimed  by  the 
inventor.  The  machine,  one  of  three  built,  has  been 
undergoing  tests  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  near  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  and  a  large  saving  in  time  and  labor  is 
claimed. 


CUSHIONS  FOR  RAIN  POWER 

Scientists  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Dept. 
of  Agriculture,  state  that  it  is  the  erosive  force  of 
falling  rain  on  unprotected  soil  that  causes  the  great- 
est damage.  It  is  not  until  the  soil  has  been  detached 
by  the  falling  raindrop  that  the  flow  of  water  can  re- 
move it  from  the  field,  it  is  pointed  out,  and  more 
than  100  tons  of  soil  per  acre  may  be  so  splashed  by 
the  heaviest  rains.  For  this  reason,  a  plant,  living  or 
dead,  acts  as  a  cushion  and  breaks  the  impact  of  the 
falling  drops. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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The  Reader  s  Corner 


QUESTIONS  FROM  OUR  READERS— (Editor's  Note:  Readies  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  are 
invited  to  submit  brief  questions  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  soeial  problem  of  North  America  or  on 
points  of  Technocracy's  program  which  are  not  entirely  clear  to  them.  Questions  must  bear  the  sig- 
nature and  address  of  the  writer;  this  is  for  reference  only  and  will  not  be  used  in  the  magazine.  The 
Editor  reserves  the  right  to  select  the  questions  to  be  used  and  to  change  the  wording,  if  necessary, 
for  brevity  or  clarity.) 


Why  can't  we  just  spend  our  way  out  of  the 
Price  System  crisis  by  inflating  the  debt 
indefinitely? 

This,  of  course,  is  the  technique  which  is  being 
used  and  which  will  be  given  further  consideration 
so  long  as  there  is  any  chance  of  it  working.  Such 
a  trend  is  inflationary.  Debt  can  be  created  so  long 
as  the  bonds  can  be  sold,  or  currency  printed  and  dis- 
tributed. When  the  debt  exceeds  the  recognized  valu- 
ation of  the  physical  assets  of  the  area,  the  value  of 
the  debt  certificates  declines,  along  with  the  confidence 
in  the  nation's  ability  to  redeem  them.  As  more  and 
more  debt  is  created  (more  paper  issued),  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  debt  certificates  falls  toward 
zero.  This  eventually  becomes  what  is  known  as  run- 
away inflation,  such  as  Greece,  Hungary,  and  China 
have  experienced  during  recent  years.  Then,  when 
the  monetary  debts  (and  assets)  are  wiped  out,  the 
nation  can  start  over  again  with  a  new  currency.  If 
this  were  the  only  effect  to  be  anticipated  from  debt 
on  this  Continent,  we  could  pass  it  off  as  being  of  mi- 
nor significance. 

But,  on  this  Continent,  debt  inflation  and  depreci- 
ation of  currency  would  serve  to  accelerate  techno- 
logical modernization,  which  is  the  real  factor  in  the 
social  change  occurring  here.  Inflated  values  enable 
the  owners  of  the  physical  plant  to  pay  off  the  indebt- 
edness sooner ;  hence,  they  are  in  a  position  to  re- 
invest in  new,  modern  equipment.  This  is  always 
more  efficient  than  the  old  equipment,  producing  more 
goods  with  fewer  man-hours  of  labor.  The  disparity 
between  our  productive  capacity  and  our  ability  to 
distribute  the  produce  to  the  consumer  becomes  wid- 
ened, and  must  soon  exceed  the  limit  of  Price  System 
tolerance. 

An  immediate  effect  of  debt  inflation  (  already  evi- 
dent)  is  the  wiping  out  of  the  livelihood  and  security 
of  people  depending  on  pensions,  annuities,  insurance, 


and  other  forms  of  financial  savings  and  investments, 
including  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  hoarded  cur- 
rency. Suppose  the  cost  of  living  should  rise  300  per 
cent  in  the  next  20  years,  what  would  be  the  use  of  a 
$100  per  month  retirement  pension? 


How  does  Technocracy  advise  that  we 
Americans  operate  the  American  Social  System 
after  the  Price  System  can  no  longer  meet  our 
needs? 

The  American  Technate  is  designed  as  a  high- 
energy  abundance  economy  operated  as  a  planned 
project  by  scientific  and  engineering  techniques.  Its 
purpose  is  to  so  integrate  the  productive  and  distrib- 
utive functions  of  the  North  American  Continent  that 
the  end  result  will  be  an  economy  offering  a  very  high 
standard  of  living  to  its  citizens  with  a  minimum  of 
toil. 

To  make  this  possible,  the  following  steps  will  need 
to  be  taken  : 

1.  Current  production  and  distribution  must  be 
maintained  as  a  patriotic  duty  by  all  of  our  citizens 
during  the  transition  period.  This  means  that  every 
functional  citizen  must  stay  on  his  or  her  job  and 
keep  things  going  while  the  change  from  an  economy 
of  scarcity  to  an  economy  of  abundance  is  being  made. 
The  panics,  the  famines,  the  bloodshed  of  previous 
social  changes  in  the  world's  history  must  be  avoided 
and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  every  citizen  to  do  his 
or  her  part  to  prevent  such  disasters. 

2.  All  production  and  distribution  and  all  services 
must  be  organized  into  functional  sequences.  Thus, 
for  example,  all  iron  mines,  iron  and  steel  producing 
factories  and  all  plants  in  which  iron  and  steel  are 
fabricated  into  use  articles  would  constitute  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Sequence  and  would  be  operated  as  one  or- 
ganization with  the  most  highly  qualified  technical 
management  obtainable. 
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3.  It  would  next  be  necessary  to  redesign  the 
American  industrial  complex.  Factories  hopelessly 
antiquated,  using  obsolete  techniques  and  inefficient 
processes,  factories  located  in  un-economic  out-of-the- 
way  areas,  and  factories  making  useless,  duplicative, 
or  shoddy  products,  designed  primarily  for  competi- 
tion, would  be  scrapped.  Those  remaining  would  be 
mechanized  and  modernized  to  the  ultimate  and  would 
become  production  units  in  the  planned  over-all  pro- 
duction scheme  for  the  North  American  Continent. 

Production  in  these  selected  factories  would  be 
stepped  up  by  three  general  methods : 

a.  By  using  the  most  efficient,  speedy  and  highly 
automatic  equipment. 

b.  By  increasing  the  load  factor.  In  other  words 
by  operating  the  factory  continuously.  It  is 
proposed  to  operate  American  factory  produc- 
tion on  a  24-hour  basis  using  6  shifts  of  4  hours 
each. 

c.  By  increasing  the  quality  of  the  materials.  For 
example,  cloth  of  heavier  weight  and  more 
threads  to  the  inch,  wears  longer,  looks  better 
and  cleans  and  presses  more  effectively  than  the 
shoddy  weights  and  lose  weaves  generally  avail- 
able at  present.  Fewer  replacements  are  neces- 
sary. Cars  with  an  average  life  of  500,000 
miles  last  longer  than  the  present  types  and  are 
just  as  easy  to  produce.  In  almost  every  field 
the  total  amount  of  production  can  be  cut  down 
by  increasing  the  quality. 

In  mining  and  agriculture  the  same  general  tech- 
niques would  be  followed.  The  most  efficient  equip- 
ment would  be  installed.  24-hour  operation  would  be 
followed.  In  agriculture,  farms  would  tend  to  in- 
crease in  size  up  to  the  size  of  most  efficient  opera- 
tion. The  land  of  wornout,  marginal  a  n  d  hillside 
farms,  difficult  to  work  with  machinery,  would  be 
utilized  in  other  ways.  Intensive  farming  would  be 
practiced  in  the  units  in  operation.  The  life  of  the 
farmer  would  become  far  easier  and  the  farmer  him- 
self would  become  an  agricultural  technician. 

4.  In  the  filed  of  distribution  the  immense  waste 
of  retail  selling  in  a  myriad  of  small  stores  would 
come  to  an  end.  Retail  distribution  would  be  accom- 
plished by  the  creation  of  distribution  centers  conve- 
niently located  in  every  center  of  population.  In  large 
cities  a  number  of  these  would  be  set  up. 

5.  The  housing  problem  will  be  attacked  in  a  man- 
ner never  seriously  considered  by  our  Price  System 
government ;  i.  e.,  by  building  sufficient  new  units  to 


house  the  population.  In  time,  all  of  the  present  ineffi- 
e'ent  hand  fabricated  dwelling  places  in  which  we  now 
live  would  be  replaced  by  new  comfortable  'machines 
for  living.' 

The  relief  of  poverty,  the  reorganization  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  to  make  abundance  available, 
in  short,  the  setting  up  of  the  essential  mechanism  of 
the  Technate  will  be  the  primary  task  in  the  transi- 
tion period  from  the  Price  System  to  the  Technate. 

The  resources  of  the  Technate  will  be  available  to 
construct  the  Continental  Hydrology,  the  Continental 
Highway  net  and  the  Continental  Power  Network. 
These  large  scale  enterprises  will  take  ten  to  twenty 
years  or  more  to  complete  and  will  be  necessary  parts 
of  the  high  energy  civilization  which  Technocracy 
has  designed. 


Los  Angeles 
Gray  Fleet  Notes  . 


SOUND  CARS  USED  AT 
CHRISTMAS  'SING' 

Another  event  taking  place  the  night  of  Dec.  9  at 
Highland  Park,  Calif.,  saw  Units  of  the  Gray  Fleet 
taking  part.  This  event  was  novel  in  that  the  Girl 
Scouts,  grouping  in  the  shape  of  a  Christmas  tree  on 
a  huge  tiered  platform,  used  six  MPSU  microphones 
plus  horns  a-plenty  in  distributing  their  cheer,  while 
the  'Big  Eye'  added  its  lighting  attraction  nearby. 
Following  the  'singfest'  a  parade  was  held,  assisted 
by  the  Gray  Fleet. 


GRAY  FLEET  UNITS  ASSIST  AT 
HOMECOMING  FUNCTION 

A  functional  operation  at  which  units  of  the  Gray 
Fleet  of  Technocracy  Inc.  participated  occurred  the 
evening  of  Nov.  3,  1949,  the  event  being  the  Home- 
coming parade  of  USC.  MPSU  sound  cars  were  sta- 
tioned at  Third,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Streets  on  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  and  several  other 
units  were  stationed  along  the  line  of  march  to  aid  in 
announcing  the  features  of  the  event.  An  attraction 
in  itself,  the  'Big  Eye'  was  placed  at  the  City  Hall, 
where  it  drew  the  attention  of  thousands  of  persons, 
in  addition  to  other  thousands  lining  the  parade  route, 
who  commented  on  the  appearance  and  activity  of  the 
Sound  Cars. 
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PERTINENT 
PARAGRAPHS 


WHICH  CAME  FIRST  .  .  . 

'Civilization  virtually  stood  still  for  centuries  because 
food  problems  lacked  solution.  It  was  only  after  food  sup- 
plies increased  to  the  point  where  part  of  the  population 
could  devote  its  energies  to  other  pursuits  that  real  intellec- 
tual and  material  progress  became  possible  .  .  .' — (Dr.  R. 
M.  Salter,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture  at  UN  Scientific  Con- 
ference) . 


U.  S.  SPREADS  IT  THIN 

Use  of  fertilizer  to  produce  more  foodstuffs  is  revealed 
in  a  chart  published  by  Fertilizer  Review,  Sept.,  1949, 
wherein  it  is  shown  that  while  the  United  States  uses  30 
pounds  per  acre,  other  countries,  notably  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands,  use  250  to  300  pounds  per  acre.  Iowa  uses 
the  least,  less  than  10  pounds  per  acre. 


'BUT  MACHINES  DON'T  EAT  !' 

'One  of  the  major  objectives  of  agricultural  engineers  in 
all  the  years  since  the  mower  and  reaper  were  invented  has 
been  to  shift  the  burden  of  farm  work  from  the  worker  to 
the  machine.  This  is  a  continuing  objective,  for  it  is  only 
by  reducing  labor  costs  that  food  prices  can  be  reduced.' — 
(Arthur  W.  Turner,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture). 


THE  'MONEY  CHANGERS' 

Approval  of  a  $330,000  loan  to  the  municipality  of 
Oberammergau,  site  of  the  famed  Passion  Play,  was  an- 
nounced at  Munich  recently.  The  loan,  carrying  an  inter- 
est rale  of  6 J/2%,  is  to  be  used  for  improvement  of  facili- 
ties and  quarters  for  expected  visitors  to  the  play  in  1950. 
—  (Catholic  Universe  Bulletin,  Cleveland  edition,  Aug 
26,  1949). 


NOT  ENOUGH  'TAKE'? 

LOS  ANGELES — City-county  cooperation  in  the  as- 
sessment and  collection  of  taxes  in  Los  Angeles  can  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  word — 'successful.'  The  system 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  41  cities  that  have  adopted 
the  plan.  Of  the  four  that  assess  and  collect  their  own 
taxes,  indications  are  that  two  would  be  willing  to  adopt 
the  system  if  it  were  not  for  tax-rate  restrictions. — (U.  of  C. 
Clip  Sheet,  Sept.  30,   1949.) 


FREEDOM(?)  OF  CHOICE 

What's  the  use  of  examining  children,  and  writing  down 
on  a  record  what's  wrong  with  them?  asks  the  Economic 
Outlook,  in  its  Aug.,  1949  issue.  Of  course,  the  public 
health  service  doctors  hoped  the  parents  would  have  the  de- 
fects taken  care  of — but  how? — //  they  didn't  have  the 
money,  how  could  they? 


ME  TOO,  Inc. 


'Mr.  Gerholz  (the  new  president  of  the  national 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards)  voiced  his  organi- 
zation's opposition  to  continued  rent  controls  after  the 
present  national  law  expires  on  June  30.  An  end  to 
rent  ceilings,  he  asserted,  would  result  in  increased 
modernization  and  rehabilitation  of  units  on  which 
controls  have  been  imposed.'— New  York  Times,  Jan. 
11.  1950. 

There  is  only  one  reason  why  the  real  estate  rack- 
ets oppose  rent  control — it  limits  the  take  they  could 
get  from  the  house-renting  public.  What  they  want, 
the  same  as  any  other  predatory  business  enterprise, 
is  the  maximum  gouge  that  the  public  can  stand,  and 
they  want  to  get  their  gouge  before  the  other  gangs 
get  theirs.  Obviously,  there  is  not  enough  to  go 
around,  so  those  who  get  to  the  consumer  with  the 
biggest  squeeze  get  the  most.  The  real  estate  chisel- 
ers  have  been  sweating  blood  for  the  past  several 
years,  while  their  itching  hands  were  held  in  check, 
for  they  felt  that  the  government  was  depriving  them 
of  the  inalienable  rights  of  a  'free  people'  to  loot  the 
purse  of  the  consumer  for  all  that  it  will  yield.  Also, 
their  jealousy  is  aroused  when  they  see  the  hands  of 
other  chiselers  being  given  a  free  reign  in  raiding  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  consumer. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  unholy  howl  that  went  up 
from  the  food  racketeers  regarding  the  OPA  regula- 
tions on  food  prices.  Those  wolves  approached  the 
public  in  the  guise  of  snowy  little  lambs,  interested 
only  in  the  public  welfare.  They  'proved'  by  eco- 
nomic sleight-of-hand  that  if  the  OPA  were  abolished, 
prices  would  seek  their  'natural  level'  as  supply  caught 
up  with  demand  and  the  consumer  would  benefit  ever 
so  much.  The  food  racketeers  and  the  politicians  took 
the  public  for  a  jolly  ride  on  that  one,  as  shown  by 
the  following  news  item : 

'At  a  hearing  before  a  senate  agriculture  commit- 
tee this  week,  a  witness  employed  by  Swift  &  Co., 
meat  packers,  appeared  with  charts  designed  to  show 
how  little  profit  Swift  &  Co.  made.  A  committee  mem- 
ber asked  why.  on  one  chart,  it  showed  profits  doubled 
from  194G  to  1947.  The  witness  replied:  "1946  was 
the  vear  in  which  OPA  controls  ended."  '■ — Labor, 
Dec.  17,  1949. 

Now.  the  real  estate  boys  think  it  is  their  turn  to 
have  'controls  ended.' 

— Techno  Critic. 
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Gray     Fleet     Turns      Out     in     Pennsylvania 


On  Sunday,  October  9,  the  Gray  Fleet  of  R.  D. 
8141  mobilized  at  Section  Headquarters  in  Cleveland 
and  proceeded  to  Geneva,  Ohio,  where  it  converged 
with  Ashtabula's  Gray  Fleet.  Then  on  to  Conneaut 
Lake,  Pennsylvania,  where  Akron  and  Kent  Gray 
Fleets  were  waiting  for  participation  in  'Operation 
Meadowville,'  Pennsylvania. 


The  Gray  Fleet  toured  through  Meadowville,  re- 
turned on  U.  S.  Routes  6  and  19,  and  the  Members 
and  their  friends  enjoyed  a  dinner  at  the  Beacon  Inn. 
The  weather  was  ideal  and  nature  looked  her  best  in 
autumn  splendor. 

• — (Techno-Hub,  November  1949 
Bulletin  of  Section  IS,  R.D.  8141). 


(Upper  photo) — -A  portion  of  the  Gray  Fleet  parked 
in  front  of  SHQ,  8141-15,  prior  to  departure;  (lower 
photo) — A  member  points  to  car-top  sign  on  a  unit  of 
the  Gray  Fleet. — (Techphotos). 


(Upper  photo) — Drivers  and  cars  pause  for  rest  at 
Conneaut  Lake  while  awaiting  escort;  (lower  photo) — 
Completing  'operation',  Gray  Cars  parked  at  Beacon 
Inn. —  (Techphotos). 
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How  one  Section  attracts  the  interest  of  passersby  is 
shown  here.  This  attractive  sign  in  the  display  cabi- 
net of  Section  1,  R.D.  12248  (Bellingham,  Wash.)  also 
provides  space  for  literature. — (Techphoto). 

LOS  ANGELES  UNITS  HANDLE 
ARMISTICE  DAY  CROWDS 

At  the  request  of  the  Army,  units  of  Technocracy 
Sound  were  placed  at  strategic  points  along  the  'Vic- 
tory Parade'  line  of  march  Armistice  Day  at  Los  An- 
geles. Several  units  of  the  Gray  Fleet  assisted  with 
the  formation  of  the  affair  as  well  as  acting  as  liaison" 
units  for  the  Army.  The  'Big  Eye'  was  used  at  this 
function  also,  heing  placed  near  the  City  Hall. 


'SANTA'  GETS  HELP 
FROM  GRAY  FLEET 

The  night  of  Dec.  10  proved  to  be  a  busy  one  for 
Units  of  the  Gray  Fleet,  assisting  in  the  Canoga 
Park  Christmas  parade,  routed  on  the  main  street. 
Several  units  participated  in  the  parade  while  others 
were  parked  along  the  route  to  provide  a  medium  for 
announcements.  'Santa's'  assist  was  in  the  form  of 
a  MPSU  car  which  trailed  the  float  and  provided 
liehtine  effects,  thrilling;  the  thousands  in  attendance. 


GRAY  FLEET  AND  'BIG  EYE' 
ASSIST  AT  GLENDALE 

The  officials  of  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of 
its  kind  in  months,  a  parade  lasting  over  an  hour, 
turned  to  the  Gray  Fleet  of  R.  I).  11833-11834  for  as- 
sistance in  handling  the  throng.  Mobile  Public  Speak- 
ing L  nits  were  appointed  places  by  Glendale,  Calif., 
police,  while  the  'Big  Eye'  was  in  operation  at  the  re- 
viewing stand.  An  estimated  10,000  people  witnessed 
the  I  nits  in  action,  in  their  pre-Christmas  debut, 
Dec.  1. 


VAN  NUYS  CHRISTMAS  FETE 
AIDED  BY  GRAY  FLEET 

The  annual  Christmas  parade  held  in  Van  Nuys 
this  year  had  MPSU  cars  of  the  Gray  Fleet  of  R.D. 
11833-11834  stationed  at  strategic  points  along  the 
route  of  march,  over  which  carols  were  played  and 
announcements  were  made  from  time  to  time.  One 
Gray  Car  was  appointed  to  assist  in  the  formation  of 
this  parade,  which  saw  a  turnout  of  around  80,000 
persons.     Event  was  held  Dec.  9. 


The  display  is  kept  'alive'  by  changing  the  text  of  the 
card  each  month.  The  previous  text  was  displayed  in 
June  the  one  pictured  above  was  for  July. — (Tech- 
photo). 
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Never  Give  the  Consumer 
An  Even  Break    - 


HEARING  AID  DEVICE 

In  ordering  discontinuance  of  representations  that 
the  Mega-Ear-Phone  will  enable  a  deaf  person  to  hear 
and  will  not  injure  the  ear,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, in  its  order  5408,  (Nov.  25,  1949)  stated: 
'.  .  .  Three  scientific  witnesses  have  testified  in  effect 
that  the  device  has  no  therapeutic  value.' 


RADIOS 

The  Allied  Radio  Corp.,  of  Chicago,  was  ordered 
(No.  5520,  Nov.  25,  1949)  to  discontinue  represent- 
ing a  radio  set  containing  a  designated  number  of 
tubes,  'when  one  or  more  of  the  tubes  referred  to  are 
tubes  which  do  not  perform  the  functions  of  radio  re- 
ceiving set  tubes  in  the  detection,  amplification  and 
reception  of  radio  signals.'  The  misrepresentation 
concerned  a  'rectifier'  tube  which  was  declared  not  a 
fully  functioning  tube  as  outlined  above. 


COLD  TABLETS 

'Disturbances  in  appetite,  lessened  ability  to  per- 
form their  job,  sleeplessness  and  palpitations  of  the 
heart,'  are  among  symptoms  which  may  come  from 
taking  the  new  anti-histamine  cold  tablets,  warned 
Dr.  Perrin  Long,  a  Johns-Hopkins  scientist.  He 
stated  that  about  one  in  five  persons  will  be  upset  by 
the  pills,  and  that  trade  figures  show  the  public  is  con- 
suming them  at  the  rate  of  $150  million  worth  a  year. 
—  (Labor,  Dec.  24,  1949). 


IS  THIS  NECESSARY  ? 

The  money  ree  make  through  sweat  and  strain, 
Soon  disappears  down  the  collector's  drain. 
For  a  modest  stake  we  work  l'ke  s,n> 
Then  sadly  watch  Uncle  Sam  ral(e  in. 

We  nurse  our  ulcers,  baby  our  heart. 
Patch  our  carcass  as  it  falls  apart; 
Our  back  Se's  bent,  our  bottom  sore, 
As  we  \eep  striving  for  more  and  more. 

— C.  E.  Houchin. 


F.H.A.  HOUSING  TO  RENT  AT 
$90  OR  MORE 

'Nearly  85  per  cent  of  new  housing  units  started 
in  New  York  City  during  the  first  half  of  1949  under 
the  FHA-insured  emergency  large-scale  rental  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  rent  for  more  than  $90  a  month. 
Federal  Housing  Administration  figures  revealed  also 
today  that  of  the  16,359  units  begun  during  this  pe- 
riod none  is  intended  to  rent  for  less  than  $60  a 
month. 

These  figures,  brought  out  during  hearing  on  a 
new  cooperative  housing  bill  designed  to  spur  con- 
struction of  middle-income  accommodations  at  lower 
cost,  showed  also  that  only  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  units  would  rent  for  less  than  $70  ....  9.9  per 
cent  of  such  housing  was  intended  to  rent  for  more 
than  $125.'— (New  York  Times,  Jan.  13,  1950). 


NEWS  -  In  SCIENCE 


(Continued  from  Page  18) 

STUDY  OF  COSMIC  RAYS  TO  BE  MADE 

Because  science  is  not  certain  what  happens  when 
cosmic  rays  collide  with  air  atoms  in  the  upper  atmos- 
phere, a  member  of  the  physics  department  of  the 
University  of  California  intends  going  to  the  scene 
of  activity  and  looking  into  the  matter. 

This  study,  to  be  carried  out  in  the  bomb  bay  of  a 
B-29,  will  be  carried  out  near  the  meson-manufactur- 
ing district  near  the  top  one-tenth  of  the  atmosphere. 
Cosmic  rays,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  divided  into  two 
classes.  Most  of  those  that  reach  the  earth  are  called 
'secondaries'  as  distinguished  from  'primaries,'  those 
that  come  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth. 

Mesons  are  thought  to  be  the  particles  that  hold 
together  the  nuclei  of  atoms,  and  the  study  may  fur- 
nish a  clue  as  to  the  origin  of  these  cosmic  travelers. 
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Prelude  to 

Social  Revolution 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

the  butcher,  the  skinner,  the  tanner,  the  transporter, 
the  fabricator  (he  was  too  busy  managing  the  opera- 
tion by  now  to  do  the  work  himself)  ;  the  dealers,  ad- 
vertisers, etc.  This  was  the  overhead  he  had  to  pay 
before  he  could  even  attempt  to  'trade'  for  a  suit  of 
clothes  or  other  things  that  he  wanted. 

This  same  procedure  was  necessary  for  others  if 
they  followed  the  'rules  of  the  game,'  which  custom 
and  generations  of  usage  had  now  elevated  to  the  stat- 
ure of  'institutions.'  Occasionally,  of  course,  some 
individual,  concerned  over  the  calculated  'risk'  he  was 
taking,  sought  a  short-cut  to  greater  'profits.'  There 
were  several  methods  of  accomplishing  this  end,  first 
and  foremost  of  which  was  war.  Here  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  'token,'  which  really  represented 
nothing  more  than  its  ability  to  be  exchanged  for  an 
article  desired  by  its  holder,  assumed  a  status  of  'law- 
ful currency'  and,  although  still  nothing  more  than  an 
'exchange  medium,'  assumed  a  position  far  above  its 
original  purpose,  and  was  subjected  to  'fluctuations  in 
value.'- 

The  scarcity  value  of  articles  could  be  main- 
tained by  the  proper  balance  between  'supply' 
and  'demand.'  Unless  the  consumer  had  the  necessary 
'tokens'  to  purchase  a  product,  it  cluttered  up  the 
shelves  of  retailers,  wholesalers,  distributors,  and  fi- 
nally, the  manufacturer,  resulting  in  'excess  produc- 
tion.' The  'demand'  being  off,  the  manufacturer  had 
one  of  two  courses  to  follow — he  could  either  cease 
making  the  article  (which  meant  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  'success')  or  he  could  create  a  new  'demand' 
for  it.  Under  the  impetus  of  war,  the  resulting  'de- 
mand' diminished  supplies  all  along  the  line — and  he 
was  in  'business'  again ! 

And  so  on  down  the  line.  The  astute  reader  could 
multiply  the  illustrations  given  many  times  over — and 
still  come  up  with  the  same  answer :  The  rules  of  the 
game  permit  of  no  deviations — either  one  has  to  play 
according  to  these  rules  or  quit  the  game.  Of  course, 
it  is  possible  to  change  the  rules,  but  if  the  majority 
of  players  at  any  given  time  feel  that  they  can  play 
the  game  and  come  out  winners — why  change  the 
rules?  After  all,  hasn't  the  law  of  'supply  and  de- 
mand' been  in  operation  since  the  beginning  of  time? 
Haven't  we  always  had  wars ;  and  even  the  Good 
Hook  says  'The  poor  ye  have  with  ye  always?'  Why 
bother? 


Why  indeed !  Mr.  Dickinson  brings  out  this  point 
partially  in  his  article  when  he  states:  'It  is  true  that 
electronic  equipment  will  not  replace  completely  hu- 
man workers  in  any  plant  ....  Nevertheless,  con- 
servative engineers  have  estimated  that  such  equip- 
ment can  permanently  displace  more  than  half  of 
America's  present  industrial  employes  at  current  wage- 
hour  levels,' — (Italics  our>),  and  then  goes  on  to  give 
the  reasons,  as  follows:  'Because  the  electronic 
"brain"  is  superior  to  the  human  brain  for  many  rou- 
tine types  of  work  ...  its  "brain  cells"  have  a  pro- 
digious memory  and  can  make  "involutary  use"  of 
acquired  information  with  many  times  as  much  speed 
and  precision  as  could  the  brain  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent man  yet  born  .  .  .  and  it  has  no  emotions,  no 
family  troubles,  no  appetite  for  food,  no  prejudices, 
no  ambitions  and  few  (if  any)  of  the  other  character- 
istics which  vary  the  efficiency  of  human  brains.' 

Reason  for  Production 

It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  Mr.  Dickinson 
here  failed  to  mention  that  one  of  the  most  important 
attributes  of  a  worker  in  this  social  system  (at  least 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  reason  for  producing  any- 
thing at  all  )  is  its  consuming  power!  If  by  the  use 
of  these  'electronic  brains'  we  are  able  to  fill  ware- 
houses to  capacity  (at  the  risk  of  placing  half  of  our 
present  labor  force  in  the  'starvation'  category)  of 
what  benefit  will  it  be  even  to  the  few  remaining 
workers?  Under  the  rules  of  the  game  they  presum- 
ably work  in  order  that  they  may  fill  the  'demands' 
of  consumers — where  are  the  consumers? 

Now  Mr.  Dickinson  gives  with  some  rather  gloomy 
views  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  situation,  as  he  in  turn 
castigates  a  'few  greedy  humans,'  'sweatshop  operat- 
ors,' 'our  present  congressmen'  (in  denouncing  sociol- 
ogists as  'totalitarians,'  'collectivites,'  and  advocates 
of  'regimentism' ),  and  finally  shortsighted  labor  poli- 
cies of  strikes  or  strike  threats  for  the  prevention  of 
the  use  of  such  labor-saving  devices,  yet  admits  that 
'after  all,  what  can  organized  labor  do  to  help  the  man 
who  quit  or  lost  his  last  job  for  legitimate  reasons,  or 
the  youngsters  who  need  work,  but  can't  find  it  be- 
cause they  have  been  directly  displaced  by  new  in- 
dustrial equipment  ?' 

The  answer  to  this  problem  began  to  take  shape 
and  outline  about  1919,  with  the  formation  of  the 
Technical  Alliance,  which  later  resolved  into  the  re- 
search organization  of  Technocracy  Inc.  The  Tech- 
nical Alliance  wa>  composed  of  scientists,  technolo- 
gists, physicists,  and  biochemists.  This  organization 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  collating 
data  on   the   physical    function   of  the  social  mechan- 
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ism  on  the  North  American  Continent,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  operations  in  quantitative  comparison 
with  other  continental  areas  of  the  world. 

The  basic  postulate  of  Technocracy,  that  'the  phe- 
nomena involved  in  the  functional  operation  of  a  so- 
cial mechanism  are  metrical,'  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
solution  insofar  as  the  continued  existence  of  the  hu- 
man race  on  the  Continent  of  North  America  is  con- 
cerned. Simply  put,  this  postulate  means  that,  inas- 
much as  all  organic  and  inorganic  mechanisms  in- 
volved in  the  operation  of  a  social  'modus  operandi' 
are  energy-consuming  devices,  therefore  there  are  but 
two  basic  relationship  factors,  which  are  measurable: 
the  factor  of  energy-conversion  (or  efficiency),  and 
the  rate  of  conversion  of  this  energy  as  applied  to  the 
functional  mechanism  as  a  whole. 

It  will  be  noted  in  this  postulate  that  the  term 
'value'  is  defined  as  the  measure  of  the  force  of  desire 
only,  having  its  physical  manifestation  in  any  one 
commodity  unit  by  which  all  other  commodities  or 
services  are  evaluated.  When  used  in  this  sense  it  is 
at  once  apparent  that  'value'  as  such,  has  no  measure- 
able  connotation  as  compared  with  a  cubic  foot  of 
water,  a  bushel  of  apples,  or  a  kilowatt-hour  of  elec- 
tricity. The  'value'  that  has  been  placed  upon  these 
by  mankind  is  entirely  arbitrary  in  nature,  custom  and 
usage. 

Two  Concepts 

When  Mr.  Dickinson  refers  to  'self-deluded  Amer- 
icans' he  is  alluding  to  the  first  of  two  concepts 
through  which  America's  future  is  viewed — the  ideol- 
ogy of  fascism — the  ideology  of  bankers,  big  bvisiness, 
politicians  and  reactionary  ecclesiastics ;  the  concept 
of  a  downward  progression  of  society  to  a  lower  en- 
ergy state ;  the  concept  of  'hand-tool'  operation  and  a 
position  of  immobility,  wherein  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  people  derive  sufficient  energy  from  the  system 
to  be  the  ruling  oligarchy. 

Technocracy,  however,  prefers  to  envisage  the  fu- 
ture of  America  via  the  other  concept — the  concept 
of  abundance — a  concept  completely  in  accord  with 
a  change  to  a  new  social  state.  In  this  social  state  the 
solution  to  the  problems  of  more  than  200  million  peo- 
ple can  be  handled  as  a  unit.  Instead  of  worrying 
over  the  problems  of  one  individual,  or  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals, a  design,  in  conformity  with  the  available 
materials  and  energy,  can  be  created  for  the  entire 
population — and  this  design  will  fill  the  needs  of  all ; 
for  just  as  long  as  one  works  on  the  problems  of  an 
individual  or  a  group,  just  that  long  will  one  be  un- 


able to  view  the  major  problem  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. 

No,  Technocracy  is  not  a  cure-all — there  will  al- 
ways remain  human  problems  for  humans  to  solve  as 
long  as  there  are  human  beings.  But  the  problem  of 
existence  at  this  time  is  of  vital  concern  to  every  indi- 
vidual, regardless  of  his  affiliation  in  regard  to  groups, 
creeds  or  races.  Regardless  of  your  beliefs,  if  you 
are  in  accord  with  the  attainment  of  the  concept  of 
society  as  envisaged  by  Technocracy,  join  its  growing 
ranks  and  help  usher  in  the  New  America  of  Abun- 
dance—NOW  ! 

— W.  T.  Forrester,  11833-2. 
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To:  The  TECHNOCRAT  NEWSMAGAZINE 
81  13  So.  Vermont  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  44,  Calif. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  $ to  cover  subscrip- 
tion (s)  to  Technocracy's  Magazines  (rates  listed  as 
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□  THE  TECHNOCRAT,   5   issues,   $1;    12   is- 
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□  THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT,  5 
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$2.50. 
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territories,   20%    (50c)   additional  to  above  rates.) 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 


WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Amer- 
ican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America 
or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of  Tech- 
nocracy is  the  chartered  Section  con- 
sisting of  a  minimum  of  50  members 
and  running  up  to  several  hundred.  It 
is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  sub- 
sidy or  endowments  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  voluntar- 
ily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  an- 
nual dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by 
the  member  to  his  local  Section.  Mem- 
bers wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an 
ancient  generic  symbol  signifying  bal- 
ance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econ- 
omists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
membership  organization.  In  1934  How- 
ard Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his 
first  Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  Continent- 
wide  membership  organization.  Since 
1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily 
without  any  spectacular  spurts,  reviv- 
als, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  un- 
til early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tre- 
mendous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in 
every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  nu- 
merous other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are 
glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss 
Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquar- 
ters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technoc- 
racy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technoc- 
racy's membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races 
and  religions  which  make  up  this  Con- 
tinent. Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politici- 
ans are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.) 
Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife 
— so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican— you   are    welcome    in    Technocracy. 
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Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  outlining 
Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and  insecur- 
ity on  this  Continent. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction    to   Technocracy   25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change 15c 

Man   Hours   and   Distribution 15c 

The    Energy   Certificate   10c 

Science  vs.  Chaos  10c 

Continentalism — The   Mandate 

of  Survival    15c 

I   Am  the   Price  System 
and 

The    Culture   of    Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  an  England'   ...10c 

'Our  Country   Right  or  Wrong' 15c 

America   Must  Show  the  Way 15c 


Magazines 

The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  44,  Calif.  25c  per 
copy;    5  issues,  $1;    12  issues,  $2.50. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New 
York   17,  N.  Y.     15c;   no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  1 166  West  Georgia 
St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  25c  per  copy; 
5  issues,  $1  ;    12  issues,  $2.50. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  103  4th  Ave. 
No.,  Seattle  9,  Wash.  25c  per  copy; 
5   issues,  $1;    12  issues,  $2.50. 
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Presented  by  Technocracy  Inc. 
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It  becomes  imperative  that  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  be  dom- 
inated by  science,  the  physical  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  In  the  passing  of  the  old  and  the  instituting  of  the  new, 
human  conflict  will  become  the  bitterest  in  history.  Science  is  hated 
and  feared  by  ecclesiastical  institutionalism,  by  corporate  enterprise 
and  political  parties.  The  fear  and  hatred  that  will  be  directed  by 
these  against  science  and  its  technological  application  will  be  far 
greater  than  those  the  Inquisition  hurled  against  all  the  accumulated 
heresies. 
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THIS    IS    HERESY 


The  propagandists  for  American  corporate  enter- 
prise have  been  devoting  much  of  their  effort  and 
their  skill  at  logic  toward  'proving'  that  'Machines 
Make  Jobs.'  Numerous  editorials,  columns,  and  full- 
page  advertisements  have  proclaimed  this  'truth'  so 
often  and  so  emphatically  that,  now,  'everybody 
knows'  that  machines  make  jobs. 

But,  recently  several  writers  have  been  committing 
the  unpardonable  heresy  of  saying  that  machines  are 
responsible  for  throwing  men  out  of  work.  For  ex- 
ample, we  were  startled  when  we  read  in  the  very 
conservative  Wall  Street  Journal,  under  date  of  April 
6,  1950,  in  a  featured  article  entitled  'New  WPA,' 
these  most  astonishing  statements  : 

'Fair  Deal  economists  are  gloomy  about  the 
job  outlook  for  the  next  three  or  four  years,  even 
if  business  holds  at  present  high  levels.  They 
point  out  that  work  must  be  found  each  year  for 
some  750,000  graduates  and  other  new  workers. 
Meantime,  technological  adi'ances  such  as  im- 
proved machinery  add  to  unemployment  even 
though  output  remains  high. 

'Leon  Keyserling,  acting  chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  thinks  the 
yearly  additions  to  the  labor  force  plus  increased 
productivity   of  men   and  machines   would   swell 
unemploylment   to   10  millions  or   12  millions  by 
1954  unless  the  economy   expands.'      (Emphasis 
ours). 
Then,  the  April  14,  1950  issue  of  U.  S.  News  and 
World  Report,  in  an  interesting  article  entitled  'Why 
Output  Rises,  Jobs  Shrink,'  makes  this  heretical  state- 
ment: 


'Industry  after  industry,  using  fewer  men  and 
more  modern  machines,  is  turning  out  an  increas- 
ing volume  of  goods  and  services.     The  trend  is 
strongly  upward  ag"ain  in  output  per  man-hour  of 
work.     The  auto  industry,  for  example,  using  3 
per   cent    fewer   workers   in    1949   than   in    1948, 
produced  18  per  cent  more  cars  and  trucks.' 
It    appears    that   the    Price    System   propagandists 
have   suddenly   found   out   something  that  completely 
reverses  the  meaning  of  what  they  have  been  saying 
all  along.     We  are  reminded  of  a  story  which  went 
the  rounds  many  years  ago.     A  southern  gentleman 
was  brought  before  the  bar  of  justice  to  answer  to  a 
charge   of    stealing   chickens.      In   reprimanding  him, 
the    judge    stated:      'Erastus,    don't   you   know    it    is 
wicked  and  sinful  to  steal  chickens  from  your  neigh- 
bors?'    The  accused  man  replied:     'I  was  only  doing 
what  it  said  in  the  Bible,  where  the  Lord  done  tole  a 
man  to  "Go  forth  and  sin."      The  judge  argued:  'But, 
Erastus,  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  such  statement  in 
the  Bible.'     Erastus  picked  up  the  Bible  from  the  desk 
of  the  court  clerk,  opened  it  to  a  certain  place  and 
showed  it  to  the  judge.     After  looking  over  the  pas- 
sage, the  judge  exclaimed:     'Erastus,  you  didn't  read 
the   whole   quotation ;   it   says   "Go    forth  and   sin   no 
more." 

In  a  similar  manner.  American  businessmen  have 
not  wanted  to  read  the  full  quotation  from  the  Tech- 
nological decree.  Conveniently,  for  purposes  of  pro- 
paganda they  have  left  off  the  last  word.  The  whole 
statement  reads  :     Machines  Make  Jobs  Scarce. 

— Tec  no  Critic. 
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BIG  BUSINESS 


What's  good  for  business  is  good  for  business — but  not  for  you!  The 
average  American  is  a  glutton  for  punishment,  but  he's  being  'took' 
for  the  last  time — and  the  'squeeze'  is  on.     Have  YOU  had  enough? 


Sl'(  )KESMEN  for  Big  Business  have  tried  to  give 
the  impression  that  business  is  opposed  to  the 
'Welfare  State'  idea.  But  that  applies  where  the 
'welfare'  is  dispensed  to  the  citizens  in  general.  In 
the  meantime.  Big  Business  is  impudently  begging  for 
a  Welfare  State  for  Big  Business.  Of  course,  Big 
Business  has  been  recipient  of  lush  government  wel- 
fare handouts  for  many  years,  virtually  being  on  di- 
rect government  relief  since  1930.  But,  nevertheless, 
Big  Business  is  still  crying  like  a  spoiled  child  for 
more  'welfare'  from  government. 

A  special  plea  for  a  Big  Business  Welfare  State 
was   voiced   openly   through   full-page   advertisements 
in  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  country  on  or  about 
January  25  of  this  year  by  McGraw-Hill  under  the 
title,   "1950 — Our   Industrial    Machine   is   Running 
Down."     McGraw-Hill  claims  to  be  the  'Headquarters 
for  Business  Information.'    The  ad  develops  the  thesis 
that  private  enterprise  is  not  able  to  expand  produc- 
tion and  provide  full  employment  on  its  own.     It  must 
have  more  government  subsidy.     It  then  summarizes 
the  immediate  requirements  of  business  as  follows : 
'In  order  to  get  enough  business  investment  to 
assure   the    "full    recovery    and    continued   expan- 
sion" sought  by  the  President,  our  country  needs : 

Basic  Needs 

'1.  Lower  taxes  on  business  income  so  as  to  re- 
lease more  money  for  new  plant  and  equipment. 

'2.  Liberalized  depreciation  allowances  on  old 
plant  and  tools  so  that  business  can  buy  new  equip- 
ment faster. 

'3.  Repeal  of  the  present  double  taxation  of  di- 
vidends which  now  are  taxed  once  as  corporation 
income  and  again  as  personal  income.' 

Big  Business,  by  its  very  nature,  can  never  be  sat- 
isfied with  its  take  from  the  people,  no  matter  how 
much  that  take  is.  It  never  had  it  so  nice  as  during 
the  war  when  the  government  placed  a  mortgage  of 
nearly  $300  billion  on  the  country  to  provide,  among 


other  things,  a  super-duper  subsidy  to  Big  Business 
in  the  form  of  huge  government  orders  at  guaranteed 
profits.  Even  then,  business  gouged  the  government 
for  billions  in  graft. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  was  the  best  friend 
Big  Business  ever  had.  Where  the  Herbrt  Hoover 
administration  had  poured,  almost  grudgingly,  a  few 
hundred  millions  into  business  subsidy,  the  New  Deal 
poured  in  billions.  Yet,  Big  Business  praises  Hoover 
and  condemns  Roosevelt.  From  Technocracy's  point 
of  view,  the  Roosevelt  administration  committed  two 
major  strategic  blunders  where  business  was  con- 
cerned : 

Blunders  Committed 

First,  instead  of  the  government  buying  up  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  business  enterprise  of  America 
in  1933  at  prevailing  stock  market  prices,  and  then 
liquidating  it,  the  g-overnment  spent  several  times  as 
much  as  that  action  would  have  cost  merely  to  save 
business  enterprise.  Since  then,  business  enterprise 
has  continued  to  become  an  ever  greater  deficit  to  the 
economy  of  this  Continent.  For  example,  one  corpo- 
ration alone,  in  1949,  harvested  a  net  profit  from  the 
American  consumer  of  some  $600,000,000.  As  time 
goes  on,  the  process  of  saving  business  enterprise  be- 
comes more  and  more  costly ;  and  nothing  is  gained 
therefrom — the  expenditure  all  goes  down  a  rat  hole 
into  the  sewer. 

The  second  great  strategic  blunder  was  the  failure 
of  the  government  during  the  war  to  conscript  indus- 
try, mining,  transportation,  communications,  etc.,  un- 
der a  program  of  Total  Conscription.  That  blunder 
.resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  national  debt  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  can  never  be  paid  off.  Besides  that, 
business  enterprise  has  become  more  greedy  and  more 
arrogant  than  ever. 

Technocracy  asks:  How  long  must  the  American 
people  stand  for  having  their  economic  life-blood 
sucked  from  them  by  the  twin  leeches  of  business  and 
politics?     The  answer  to  that  question  rests  with  the 
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American  people.  We  can  free  ourselves  from  these 
lecherous  parasites  anytime  we  generate  enough  col- 
lective initiative  to  act  as  a  cohesive  force.  But  we 
won't  do  that  if  Big  Business  can  prevent  it.  Since 
Big  Business  owns  and  controls  the  press,  radio,  and 
motion  pictures  of  the  nation,  you  can  expect  to  hear 
nothing  but  praises  for  business  and  politics  come 
through  these  channels.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will 
parade  all  kinds  of  'bogey  men'  before  the  public  for 
the  express  purpose  of  keeping  the  people  frightened 
and  divided,  and  to  keep  their  minds  off  the  pocket- 
picking  act  that  Big  Business  is  pulling  on  the  nation. 
For  example,  when  Big  Business  becomes  hysterical 
over  its  own  incapacities  and  seeks  tb  install  fascism 
as  the  last  resort  of  self-perpetuation,  it  stages  Red 
Scares  or  similar  distractions  to  cover  the  act.  This 
is  what  is  known  in  legerdemain  as  'misdirection  of 
attention.'  It  can  happen  here,  only  bigger  and  better 
than  anywhere  else. 

Escapist  Ideas? 

Perhaps  you  are  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  express 
your  resentment  at  the  gypping  you  are  getting  from 
the  Price  System.  Possibly  you  think  you  can  achieve 
a  little  relief  by  going  to  the  polls  and  voting  the  'ins' 
out.  That  is  an  erroneous  assumption ;  for  all  sets  of 
candidates  are  the  System's  own  'boys.'  Whichever 
way  you  vote,  you  lose  (unless'  you  happen  to  be  a 
winning  candidate)  ;  the  game  is  rigged  that  way.  Or 
you  may  decide  to  join  some  mystical  cult  where  you 
can  get  satisfaction  by  saying,  'It  really  doesn't  hurt; 
it's  all  in  the  head,  anyway.'  Or  you  may  choose  to 
bow  to  the  inequities  of  this  life  in  the  belief  that 
such  meek  obeisance  will  qualify  you  for  a  better 
'take'  in  the  hereafter.  If  such  escapisms  are  subjec- 
tively satisfying  to  you,  we  say  'more  power  to  you.' 

But,  if  you  are  interested  in  a  first  class  improve- 
ment in  your  physical  welfare  on  this  Continent,  there 
is  one  effective  way  in  which  you  can  register  your 
'vote'  and  be  in  a  position  to  do  something  about  it. 
You  can  join  Technocracy  and,  thereby,  fight  for 
Abundance  without  compromise.  Only  by  joining 
Technocracy  and  helping  prepare  for  a  New  Order 
of  the  Ages  can  your  renunciation  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem and  its  ills  have  substance.  Merely  complaining 
will  get  you  nowhere;  you  can  win  only  by  adopting 
a  positive  strategy  of  social  Progression. 

You  can  acquiesce  in  silence  to  the  pleas  of  Big 
Buisness  for  a  Big-Business- Welfare-State  (at  your 
expense)  or  you  can  demand  that  the  administration 
of   this    Continent   concern    itself   primarily   with  the 


General  Welfare  of  the  North  American  citizens  as  a 
whole.  This  last  has  been  the  American  ideal,  but 
not  the  practice.  We  know  that  anything  like  this 
is  a  hard  decision  for  the  Average  Citizen  to  make. 
His  whole  background  and  training 'has  been  one  of 
wishy-washy  compromise ;  he  hates  to  be  decisive 
about  anything.  If  he  had  his  choice,  he  would  pre- 
fer some  painless  form  of  gradualism  that  really 
dcesn't  offend  anybody.  He  is  a  nice  fellow  at  heart, 
but  a  first  cass  sucker  for  someone  without  any  scru- 
ples. Usually,  while  he  is  squirming  and  sweating 
over  what  stand  to  take,  some  gang  of  muscle-men 
comes  along  and  tosses  him  for  a  loss.  He  may  be 
'taken'  personally  by  some  salesman,  promoter,  tax- 
collector,  lawyer,  or  crook.  Then,  should  one  of  the 
'robbers'  assist  him  to  his  feet,  pat  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  give  him  a  nickel  to  phone  home  for  help,  he 
says,  'Gee,  what  a  swell  guy!'  That  is  the  kind  of 
person  the  Average  American  Citizen  is,  and  that  is 
the  chief  reason  he  gets  clipped  so  often.  Or  the  Citi- 
zen may  be  'taken'  collectively  by  some  form  of  im- 
ported fascism. 

Which  Shall  it  Be? 

Still,  Technocracy  is  betting  that  the  North  Amer- 
ican Citizen  will  'come  through'  in  the  end — after  he's 
been  'mugged'  so  often  by  the  Price  System  that  he 
can't  see  any  way  of  'getting  ahead.' 

Of  course,  one  doesn't  have  to  be  as  ordinary  as 
the  Average  Citizen.  You  can  join  up  before  you  are 
too  battered  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  Organization.  Un- 
fortunately, most  of  you  won't  do  that.  Most  of  you 
still  have  illusions  about  the  Price  System — a  sort  of 
Santa  Claus  complex  carried  over  from  childhood — 
and  you  still  have  hopes.  That  is  why  Technocracy 
must  carry  on  steadily  with  its  self-appointed  job  of 
preparing  for  the  New  America  of  Abundance  and 
Security,  working  patiently  and  relentlessly  until  its 
voice  gains  sufficient  volume  to  become  effective  in  the 
field  of  social  action.  To  be  articulate  in  the  affairs 
of  this  Continent,  Technocracy  needs  many  more 
voices  added  to  those  that  it  now  has.  It  needs  your 
voice  too,  if  you  are  not  too  scared  to  use  it.  Abun- 
dance or  fascism,  which  shall  it  be? 

— Wilton  Ivie. 


An  electrical  cable  to  transmit  power  through  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  will  be  incorporated  in  the  1  3-mile  Alva  B. 
Adams  tunnel  in  Colorado. 


Electric  utility  power  plants  consumed  6,595,575  tons 
of  coal  in  June,  1949,  or  1.23  pounds  per  KWH,  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
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CRITICAL 

5v  Norwii 

COMMENT 

vf   K.  Joll  NSON 

In  reliving  'Critical  Comment'  the  Editors  of  The 
Technocrat  are  re-introducing  a  feature  which  has  not 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine  since  the  sum- 
mer of  1938.  There  is  a  need  for  some  place  where 
the  revolting  idiocies  of  this  Price  System  can  be  held 


up  to  the  contempt  which  they  so  richly  deserve.  (All 
boquets — and  brickbats — should  be  mailed  to  the  of- 
fice of  The  Technocrat,  zvhere  any  packages  addressed 
to  'Critical  Comment'  will  be  opened  in  the  back  yard 
under  water  by  an  Asst.  Editor  that  no  one  will  par- 
ticularly miss.) 


You  can  have  fun  in  Technocracy.  One  of  the 
main  occupations  of  the  Price  System  seems  to  be 
manufacturing  side-splitting  laughs  for  Americans 
who  know  what  the  actual  picture  really  is.  But  the 
question  that  forces  itself  upon  us  is — how  innocent 
can  these  people  get? 

We  were  particularly  interested  this  month  in  the 
pathetic  plaint  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
John  Gibson,  who  has  made  a  great  discovery.  He 
has  'discovered'  the  cause  of  unemployment !  He  has 
discovered  that  the  reason  unemployment  is  increas- 
ing is  because  industry  isn't  expanding  fast  enough. 

Industry,  said  Asst.  Secretary  Gibson,  has  been 
practically  standing  still  for  the  past  few  months  and 
he  blames  this,  'and  this  alone'  for  the  increase  in  un- 
employment. He  said  that  it  was  'high  time'  that  in- 
dustry started  to  expand.     Yessir! 

There  are  limits  to  the  good  Secretary's  ability  to 
read  the  tea  leaves,  however.  Not  only  are  there  lim- 
its but  he  is  willing  to  admit  them.  'I  have  no  pana- 
cea,' he  says.  'If  I  did  I'd  be  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world.' 

We  are  afraid  that  Secretary  Gibson  is  wrong.  If 
Secretary  Gibson  did  understand  what  was  wrong  in 
America,  if  he  did  develop  an  answer  to  America's 
problems,  a  'panacea,'  he  would  soon  find  out  that  the 
possession  of  so  valuable  a  piece  of  information 
wouldn't  make  him  the  'greatest  man  in  the  world.' 
It  would  just  make  him  the  most  hated  and  feared 
man  in  the  country,  a  target  for  the  vilification  of 
every  little  Price  System  columnist,  of  every  newspa- 
per editorial  writer.  It  would  force  him  out  of  the 
service  of  his  country  and  he  would  soon  find  that  no 
one  would  quote  him,  no  one  would  mention  him  ex- 
cept as  a  crack-pot  and  a  menace  to  the  'American 
way  of  life.' 


This  writer  is  not  trying  to  be  bitter,  just  factual. 
Such  is  the  reward  that  our  country  has  traditionally 
reserved  for  those  who  dared  to  find  the  facts  and 
show  them  to  their  fellow  Americans.  Billy  Mitchell, 
Howard  Scott,  and — how  many  more  we  could  name. 

This  question  of  industrial  expansion  is  an  inter- 
esting one.  We  are  living  just  now  in  a  fascinating 
period.  It  reminds  us  very  much  of  1937  when,  as 
now,  the  Price  System  suddenly  began  to  blandly  ad- 
mit as  correct  the  things  for  which  they  had  casti- 
gated Technocracy.  In  1932,  and  after,  Technocracy 
pointed  out  that  American  industry  enjoyed,  prior  to 
1929,  a  yearly  growth  of  about  7%  and  that  the 
maturity  of  the  economy,  the  disappearance  of  this 
regular  7%  growth,  was  one  of  the  principal  fac- 
tors in  bringing  on  the  depression  conditions  of  the 
1930's.  As  long  as  a  regular  7fo  growth  oc- 
curred on  schedule  it  meant  that  this  year's  mistakes 
could  be  covered  by  next  year's  expansion,  that  this 
year's  debts  could  be  amortized  by  next  year's  gains. 

How  the  Price  System  did  jump  on  that  idea  of 
'the  mature  economy !'  Reams  of  good  editorial  copy 
paper  were  used  up  in  vociferous  claims  that  the 
American  economy  was  not  mature,  that  limitless  ex- 
pansion was  still  possible  just  as  soon  as  that  man  in 
the  White  House  was  thrown  out  of  office  by  an 
aroused  electorate. 

So  we  can  see  that  Technocracy  is  establishing  a 
point  here  and  there.  Lately,  many  more  people  than 
Secretary  Gibson  are  admitting  that,  party  line  or  no 
party  line,  the  American  economy  just  isn't  expanding 
fast  enough  to  keep  the  job  opportunities  available 
for  an  expanding  population  ;  that  technological  un- 
employment is  catching  up! — (P.   S.:     According  to 
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United    States   News,   business   expansion   is    running 
14%  below  a  year  ago!) 


There  haven't  been  any  newspaper  headlines  shout- 
ing 'huzza'  about  the  newly  developed  Rapid  Selector, 
but  there  should  have  been.  What  is  a  Rapid  Selec- 
tor? It  is  a  new  device  that  will  solve  one  of  the 
most  pressing  and  difficult  scientific  problems  in  exist- 
ence, namely  the  problem  of  finding  out  what  is 
known  already.  If  you  don't  think  that  to  be  a  real 
big-time  problem  just  take  any  reasonably  compli- 
cated subject  and  try  to  do  a  little  research  on  it  in 
the  library.  The  odds  are  pretty  good  that  you  may 
be  spending  most  of  your  life  among  the  volumes. 

Science  is  getting  more  complicated  all  the  time. 
Vast  reams  of  scientific  reports  about  everything  on 
earth  clutter  up  the  shelves  of  the  world's  principal 
libraries.  We  say  clutter  up  because  as  the  quantity 
increases  the  ability  of  mere  man  to  trace  down  the 
material  which  he  needs  becomes  less  and  less  assured. 

During  the  late  war  there  were  actual  examples 
where  research  was  engaged  to  solve  certain  technical 
problems  which  were  later  found  to  have  been  already 
solved  years  before  the  war !  The  solutions  were  not 
commercially  desirable  at  the  time  and  their  very 
existence  was  forgotten  in  the  dusty  files.  But  science 
has  now  solved  the  problem.  Very  soon  now  the  sci- 
entist, the  engineer,  the  research  worker  will  be  able 
to  push  a  button  and  almost  immediately  receive 
everything  ever  written  on  any  given  scientific  sub- 
ject! 

The  Rapid  Selector  is  the  device  which  has  been 
developed  to  make  this  possible.  Let  us  say  that  some 
basic  scientific  periodical  is  photographed  onto  micro- 
film, some  thirty  or  forty  years  of  magazines  covering 
everything  published  in  that  field.  The  articles,  in  the 
magazines  on  the  film  are  classified  according  to  sub- 
ject. Each  subject  is  assigned  a  code  number  consist- 
ing of  an  arrangement  of  black  dots.  This  arrange- 
ment, different  for  each  subject,  is  photographed  on 
the  microfilm  alongside  the  printed  material.  For 
instance,  the  symbol  of  dots  for,  let  us  say,  cosmic 
rays  is  printed  alongside  every  reference  to  cosmic 
ray  research  in  the  entire  forty  years  of  the  maga- 
zine. A  photo-electric  cell  arrangement  can  be  set  to 
identify  the  dot  code. 

Now  let  us  say  a  research  worker  wishes  to  know 
what  is  known  about  cosmic  rays.  He  merely 
punches  the  nature  of  his  inquiry  into  the  machine 
and   starts   it  going.      In    four  minutes,   the   machine 


scans  some  sixty  thousand  references,  identifies  every 
cosmic  ray  code  reference  and  photographs  the  mate- 
rial onto  film  paper.  This  film  paper,  containing  every 
reference  to  cosmic  ray  research  in  forty  years  of 
work  is  automatically  developed  and  extracted  from 
the  machine  into  the  hands  of  the  searchers  who  can 
then  read  everything  available  on  the  subject!  It  is 
said  that  at  least  six  different  cross  references  are 
possible. 

By  using  banks  of  this  machine,  eventually  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  available  all  scientific  in- 
formation to  instant  search.  In  our  complicated  civ- 
ilization such  a  tool  for  making  known  knowledge 
available  has  an  importance  impossible  to  over-estimate. 
And  how  the  Technate  will  be  able  to  use  such  a 
device ! 


NEWS  IN 

SCIENCE 


SUPERSENSITIVE  COBALT  TEST 

In  one  of  the  'supersensitive'  tests  for  minute  par- 
ticles of  cobalt  recently  developed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  use  is  made  of  a  colorometer  to  deter- 
mine the  production  of  color  when  cobalt  and  certain 
chemicals  are  merged.  Nitrosocresol  is  added  to  a 
solution  believed  to  contain  cobalt.  If  cobalt  is  pres- 
ent in  relatively  large  amounts,  the  reaction  produces 
a  purplish-brown  color,  but  if  in  extremely  small 
amounts  the  colorometer  will  find  it — to  the  figure  of 
one-thousandth  of  a  millionth  of  a  gram,  or  one  bil- 
lion parts  of  water  to  one  of  cobalt.  The  test  was  in- 
stituted to  determine  the  amount  of  cobalt  in  "the  blood 
— apparently  (from  the  test)  less  than  the  one  to  one 
billionth  in  concentration. 


MIDGET  SIZE  RADIO  TUBE 

The  smallest  radio  tube  yet  developed  has  just  been 
announced  by  the  Air  Force.  The  tubes,  about  the  size 
of  a  match  head,  were  developed  to  withstand  engine 
vibration,  gunfire  and  landing  shock,  and  so  far  have 
been  built  by  hand.  Still  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, the  tube  is  not  available  for  civilian  use  as  yet, 
but  one  advantage  claimed  is  that  it  uses  so  little  cur- 
rent that  most  batteries  can  be  eliminated. 
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When    You've    Had   Enough 


SAY    'UNCLE' 


Are  you  being  slowly  strangled  by  the  tentacles  of  Price  System  meth- 
ods— in  a  gams  where  you  can't  win?  All  you  have  to  do  is  'Say 
Uncle' — demand  a  Technate! 


UNCLE  Sam  is  up  to  his  neck  in  surplus  agricul- 
tural products.  With  potatoes  running  out  of 
his  ears,  powdered  milk  tickling  both  nostrils, 
thousands  of  eggs  under  his  buttocks ;  now  he  is  slid- 
ing around  in  100,000,000  pounds  of  butter  purchased 
from  farmers  in  1949. 

The  prospect  of  being  obliged  to  buy  even  more 
butter  in  the  1950  support  program  is  not  a  pleasant 
prospect. 

Of  this  year's  potato  crop,  40,000,000  bushels  have 
been  dumped  so  far. 

In  a  typical  American  city,  the  housewife  is  pay- 
ing approximately  77  cents  a  pound  for  butter,  45 
cents  for  10  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  47  cents  a  dozen 
for  eggs. 

Even  the  farmers  are  not  happy  about  this  para- 
dox, since,  in  spite  of  government  subsidies  to  agri- 
culture, their  income  has  dropped  an  estimated  5  to  6 
billion  dollars  in  one  year. 

As  surpluses  build  up,  Country  Gentleman  Maya- 
cine  for  March,  1950,  tells  us  that  the  output  per  farm 
worker  has  reached  the  highest  point  on  record,  as 
much  as  43  percent  higher  than  ten  years  ago. 

Farmers  Offer  'Solution' 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  this  same  magazine 
among  farmers  from  coast  to  coast,  81.9  percent  of 
the  farmers  replied  'no'  to  this  question:  'If  sur- 
pluses continue  to  pile  up,  would  you  accept  complete 
government  control  of  crops  on  your  own  farm  ?' 

What,  then,  do  these  farmers  propose  as  an  alter- 
native to  regulation  of  crops  to  the  needs  of  the  con- 
sumer ? 

Some  of  the  typical  answers  received  in  this  sur- 
vey were : 

'I'm  praying  for  a  good  bad  year.  A  bad  year 
that  cuts  production  down  will  be  good  from  a 
surplus  standpoint.' 

'I  say  let  the  surpluses  pile  up  and  let  us  take 
our  losses: 


7  have  always  contended  that  we  should  find 
new  uses  for  what  zve  produce.' 

'Let's  export  our  surpluses,  even  if  we  have  to 
give  them  away.' 
Only  one,  of  several  solutions  offered,  contained 
even  a  modicum  of  common  horse  sense.  This  farmer 
said,  'There  are  people  right  now  in  this  agricultural 
county  who  arc  on  relief.  If  our  food  could  just  be 
put  on  the  market  in  the  right  way,  these  people  could 
afford  to  buy.' 

One  farmer  complains  that  the  hog  producer  can- 
not make  money  on  $15  hogs  if  he  has  to  feed  them 
on  $1.50  corn.  It  seems  that  there  is  not  much  corn 
available  outside  of  government  bins,  so  he  thinks  it 
would  be  better  to  sit  back  and  let  Uncle  Sam  have 
his  corn. 

New  Program  Planned 

While  the  farmers  and  politicians  speculate  as  to 
where  we  are  headed  as  a  nation,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  planning  another  big  program 
of  grain  storage  construction. 

Poor  old  Uncle  Sam's  pockets  are  bulging  at  the 
seams,  and  he  must  find,  or  make,  new  room  for  the 
450  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  other  grains  he  is 
expecting  to  purchase. 

With  $4,000,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses under  loan  or  in  government  possession,  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  expects  to  increase  this 
to  $6  billion  by  the  time  the  1950  crops  are  marketed. 

Of  course  these  billions  of  dollars  are  gathered 
from  the  pockets  of  farmers  and  consumers  alike,  all 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  artificial  scarcity  so 
that  the  taxpayer,  after  paying  to  have  the  product 
made  scarce,  may  pay  the  higher  price  due  to  the 
shortage. 

Modern  technology  in  agriculture  as  in  all  other 
fields  of  man's  endeavor,  has  eliminated  scarcity  and 
value  along  with  an  effective  distribution  of  goods 
and  services  by   I  Vice  System  methods. 
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From  rags  to  riches,  from  slave  to  master,  Uncle 
Sam  hasn't  learned  how  to  manage  his  new  condi- 
tions of  abundance,  but  from  his  throne  of  surplus 
products  he  is  attempting  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  world 
how  to  run  its  affairs. 

He  cannot  understand  why  communism  is  being 
embraced  by  so  many  peoples  of  other  lands,  in  pref- 
erence to  the  'American  Way.' 

By  attempting  to  maintain  an  artificial  scarcity,  he 
is  creating,  unwittingly,  the  very  soil  in  which  com- 
munism sprouts  and  flourishes ;  for  communism,  like 
our  own  variety  of  Price  System,  is  based  upon  scar- 
city conditions  and  is  not  operable  under  conditions 
of  abundance. 

What,  then,  can  Uncle  Sam  do?  If  he  discontin- 
ues price  supports  and  artificial  scarcity  manipula- 
tions, the  Nation's  economy  will  'collapse.'  If  he  con- 
tinues to  purchase  surpluses,  he  must  find  some  way 
to  destroy  them  in  ever  increasing  quantities.  At 
the  same  time,  the  consumer  cannot  continue  to  pay 
through  increasing  taxation  the  exhorbitant  price  of 
Price  System  waste. 

'Real'  Solution  Offered 

It  should  not  be  considered  strange  that  the  only 
solution  lies  in  the  facts  gathered  by,  and  the  plan  of- 
fered by,  a  group  of  scientists  and  engineers.  Nor  is 
it  strange  that  the  men  of  society  who  made  possible 
this  prodigious  production  of  ours,  the  engineers,  sci- 
entists and  technologists,  also  have  made  possible  the 
distribution  of  this  same  abundance. 

The  blueprint  of  a  social  design,  created  to  oper- 
ate under  present  conditions  of  potential  and  real 
abundance  here  on  this  continent,  is  waiting  for  your 
go-ahead  signal. 

Uncle  Sam  can  hatch  no  strong-bodied  American 
citizens  from  his  nest  of  rotten  surplus  eggs.  As  long 
as  a  large  percent  of  our  people  are  suffering  from 
malnutrition  and  dietary  deficiencies,  how  can  you,  an 
American  citizen,  stand  by,  placidly  indifferent  to  the 
colossal  shame  and  waste  of  your  own  Uncle  Sam? 

When  you  have  had  enough  of  the  waste,  crime, 
malnutrition,  depressions,  wars,  insecurity,  regimenta- 
tion and  sheer  stupidity  of  the  Price  System,  investi- 
gate Technocracy's  blueprint  for  a  society  of  abun- 
dance, security  and  freedom. 

It  isn't  Stalin,  Truman,  John  L.,  or  DuPont  who 
is  withholding  from  you  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  the  world  has  ever  known:  it  is  your  ozvn  apathy 
and  lack  of  understanding. 

Prepare  for  Technocracy  today ;  join  the  army  of 


patriotic  American  citizens  trained  to  usher  in  the 
New  America,  the  America  of  abundance,  security 
and  freedom  for  every  citizen. 

To  do  less  is  not  only  an  act  of  treason,  but  Con- 
tinental suicide. 

ISABELLE   COX. 


NEWS  IN    -    -    - 

SCIENCE 


•MECHANICAL  BRAIN'  TAKES 
SPACE  TRIP 

Furnishing  information  in  short  order  that  would 
have  required  costly  experimental  models,  wind  tun- 
nels, and  vast  expenditures  of  man-hours  and  money, 
the  'differential  analyzer'  or  'mechanical  brain'  used 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  recently 
was  used  to  give  data  on  a  theoretical  'space  trip.'  In 
collaboration  with  engineers,  scientists  at  the  univer- 
sity experimented,  and  told  the  engineers  just  how 
the  proposed  rockets  would  function  in  high  altitude. 


Discovery  of  element  98,  another  synthetic  unit  of 
matter  which  does  not  exist  in  Nature  and  which  has 
never  before  been  observed  on  earth,  has  been  re- 
ported by  scientists  working  under  contract  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Element  98,  named  cali- 
fornium, is  the  heaviest  atom  ever  known,  standing 
six  steps  up  the  periodic  table  from  uranium,  the  most 
massive  element  in  Nature.  The  new  element  is  so 
intensely  radioactive  that  half  of  a  given  quantity  is 
lost  through  radioactivity  in  45  minutes,  and  therefore 
it  is  probable  that  the  new  element  has  no  practical 
place  in  atomic  energy  for  either  atomic  bombs  or 
power. 


Chiefly  of  importance  to  areas  afflicted  with  the 
condition  known  as  'smog,'  a  new  device  known  as  a 
'shear  meter'  will  determine  just  what  part  atmos- 
pheric turbulence  and  terrain  roughness  play  in  smog 
diffusion.  The  instrument,  developed  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  is  designed  to 
measure  the  drag  force  that  air  masses  exert  on  the 
earth's  surface,  and  may  also  be  of  use  in  the  study 
of  heat  diffusion  in  orchard  heating  as  well  as  in  gen- 
eral meteorological  research. 
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A  NEW  TECHNOLOGY 


A  thought-provoking  article,  calling  attention  to  the  possibilities  of 
a  source  of  food  as  yet  untapped.  Virtually  'impractical'  in  Price  Sys- 
tem methods  of  operation,  this  technological  source  of  supply  is  avail- 
able only  to  those  capable  of  discarding  a  'scarcity'  concept. 


THE  first  half  of  the  Twentieth  Century  has 
been  a  period  of  remarkable  scientific  and  engi- 
neering achievement  in  the  United  States.  Amer- 
icans, during  this  period,  have  witnessed  an  amazing 
sequence  of  events  in  which  corporate  business  enter- 
prise has  wastefully  exploited  the  resources  of  a  con- 
tinent at  a  rate  never  equalled  in  history,  while  the 
greatest  corps  of  trained  scientific  and  technical  per- 
sonnel ever  assembled  has  striven  valiantly  to  aid  the 
process  by  providing  countless  new  methods  and  ma- 
terials to  replace  the  old. 

Time  after  time  a  new  discovery  or  invention  has 
arrived  in  the  'nick  of  time'  so  to  speak,  to  cushion 
the  impact  of  this  waste.  For  example,  the  Mesabi 
Range,  once  the  world's  richest  source  of  iron,  has 
been  practically  exhausted  by  two  world  wars — but 
the  development  of  the  vast  deposits  of  high  grade 
ore  in  Labrador  may  prevent  the  shock  of  this  tre- 
mendous loss  from  reaching  most  Americans.  Our 
oil  reserves,  depleted  to  within  a  few  decades'  supply, 
have  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  shale  extraction  process.  But  these  'finds' 
merely  postpone  the  final  reckoning — they  do  not  solve 
the  problem  of  scientific  utilization  of  our  natural 
resources. 

Reduction  of  timber  reserves,  as  well  as  of  min- 
erals such  as  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  aluminum,  is  also 
being  compensated  for  to  some  extent  by  the  creation 
of  new  plastics  with  specific  properties.  Synthetic 
rubber  is  another  case  in  point. 

One  field  in  which  science  has  been  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  private  business,  however,  is  that  of  food 
production — agriculture.  In  spite  of  repeated  warn- 
ings (Stuart  Chase:  'Rich  Land,  Poor  Land,'  William 
Vogt :  'Road  to  Survival')  American  farming  practices 
have  been  allowed  to  deplete  more  than  60  percent  of 
this  nation's  rich  agricultural  land  to  the  useless  stage, 
much  of  it  being  totally  removed  through  erosion. 

Notwithstanding,  such  meagre  technological  meth- 
ods as  private  enterprise  farming  could  afford,  under 
price  system  limitations,  have  enabled  ibis  country  to 


produce  immense  surpluses  of  food.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, conservation  and  restoration  appear  to  be  the 
only  reasonable  policy.  What  has  the  actual  result 
been?  The  political  administration  of  the  United 
States  not  only  has  been  unable  to  institute  adequate 
conservation  measures,  but  in  a  recent  delirium  of 
compassion  has  committed  this  nation's  remaining  soil 
to  further  depletion  by  undertaking  the  feeding  of 
large  sections  of  European  and  Asiatic  peoples.  Since 
American  farmers  arc  essentially  businessmen  and 
must  operate  at  a  profit,  the  proper  care  of  the  land 
cannot  be  entrusted  to  them. 

Now,  as  in  the  past,  scientists  have  begun  an  at- 
tack on  the  problem  where  business  has  failed.  Writ- 
ing in  a  recent  issue  of  Chemical  and  Engineering 
News,  Dr.  R.  L.  Meier,  of  Chicago  University,  has 
outlined  the  essentials  of  a  new  process  designed  to 
maximize  the  yield  of  edible  plant  material  per  acre, 
based  on  results  of  recent  research  into  the  classical 
process  of  photosynthesis. 

In  a  striking  illustration  of  the  scientific  approach 
to  a  physical  problem,  Dr.  Meier  first  concisely  states 
the  nature  of  the  problem,  lists  the  principal  difncul- 
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Another  reason  for  the  adoption  of  culture  farming 
— under  the  best  of  conditions  soil  cultivation  is  a  waste- 
ful procedure!  While  not  eliminating  entirely  this  waste- 
ful procedure,  technologists  can  at  least  minimize  it.- — 
(Photo  courtesy,  S"i!  Conservation  Service,  U.  S.  Dept. 
mi    Agriculture). 
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ties  to  be  overcome,  and  notes  the  available  informa- 
tion which  suggests  methods  of  solution. 

Energy  from  sunlight  is  transformed  into  energy 
residing  in  chemical  bonds  in  growing  plants  by  a 
complex  process  called  photosynthesis.  Recent  re- 
search indicates  that  at  maximum  efficiency  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce  tens  of  tons  of  dry  matter  per  acre 
per  year;  yet  records  show  that  modern  agriculture 
produces  from  one  to  five  tons  per  acre,  and  the 
chances  for  doubling  this  yield  in  the  near  future  are 
extremely  poor.  Dr.  Meier  lists  four  major  hindrances 
to  improvement  of  agricultural  yields : 

1.  The  elements  of  physical  environment,  miner- 
als, water,  temperature,  etc.,  must  be  adjusted 
to  optimum  conditions. 

2.  The  use  of  higher  plant  necessitates  growth  of 
non-usable  stalks,  roots,  stems,  etc. 

3.  Variability  in  soil  compositions  makes  estab- 
lishment of  optimum  conditions  nearly  impos- 
sible. 

4.  Harvesting  and  field  culture  procedures.  Most 
farm  processes  can  only  be  partially  mechan- 
ised since  the  equipment  is  used  only  a  few 
days  each  year. 

Since  most  of  us  are  thoroughly  conditioned  to 
these  limitations,   we  tend  to  accept  them  and  start 


In  the  days  of  self-sufficiency,  every  farm  had  its  larder, 
as  illustrated;  any  surplus  was  stored  for  future  use. — 
(Photo  courtesy  Farm  Security  Administration). 


from  these  to  attack  the  problem.  However,  the  sci- 
entist prefers  to  overcome  the  fundamental  difficulties 
if  possible.  On  this  basis,  Dr.  Meier  concludes  that 
the  most  promising  possibilities  lie  in  the  culture  of 
microscopic  plants.  Unicellular  alga*e  can  be  grown 
in  shallow,  fresh  water  ponds,  where  optimum  con- 
centrations of  plant  nutrients  can  be  accurately  pro- 
vided at  all  times  by  the  use  of  instruments  which 
continually  analyze  the  medium  and  automatically 
make  appropriate  adjustments.  Soil  complications  are 
eliminated  and  the  growing  season  lasts  as  long  as  the 
water  remains  unfrozen.  Seeding  and  harvesting  can 
also  be  carried  on  efficiently  by  pumps  and  centri- 
fuges. 

Other  experiments  have  shown  that  maximum 
photosynthesis  is  obtained  in  cell  populations  ranging 
from  20  to  80  million  per  cubic  centimeter.  Thus  the 
most  efficient  depth  for  Chlorella  ponds  is  from  one 
to  six  inches,  depending  upon  the  total  sunlight  avail- 
able. The  temperature  of  greatest  photosynthetic  effi- 
ciency lies  in  the  15  to  30  degree  Centigrade  range. 
Under  these  conditions  the  algae  absorb  and  convert 
about  90  to  95  percent  of  all  useful  wave  lengths. 

Hand  Labor  Eliminated 

The  culture  of  Chlorella  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Meier 
can  be  adapted  to  continuous  flow  from  beginning  to 
end.  From  seeding  through  harvest,  the  need  for  hand 
labor  is  entirely  eliminated.  Flow  rates  can  be  pre- 
cisely adjusted  to  the  amount  of  sunlight  available  by 
means  of  photoelectric  control  devices,  while  other  au- 
tomatic instruments  control  nutrient  concentrations, 
pond  levels,  agitation  rates  and  'harvesting.'  The  lat- 
ter would  occur  every  120  hours,  and  be  accomplished 
by  pumping  out  the  algae  suspension  and  removing 
the  plant  material  with  high  speed  centrifuges,  the  so- 
lution being  returned  to  the  pond.  Of  this  process, 
Dr.  Meier  states :  'Thus  it  appears  that  we  have  here 
an  adaptation  of  the  principle  of  the  automaton,  as 
advanced  by  Wiener,  applied  to  the  continuous  utili- 
zation of  sunlight  by  photosynthesis.  The  role  of  the 
worker  would  be  changed  to  that  of  maintaining  the 
machine,  the  instruments,  and  the  ponds  in  operating 
condition.' — (Italics  ours.) 

Development  of  land  for  algae  culture  should  be 
quite  similar  in  nature  and  cost  to  preparation  for  ir- 
rigation. However,  the  earth  would  be  rolled  flat  to 
remove  porosity,  and  dividing  barriers  would  be  set 
up.  The  agricultural  cycle  of  plowing,  trenching, 
planting,  weeding,  spraying,  and  harvesting  would 
be  replaced  by  continuous  agitation  and  centrifuging. 
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One  alternative  procedure  suggests  the  use  of  bays 
and  salt  water  sloughs.  A  layer  of  fresh  water  is 
kept  on  top  of  a  rubber  membrane  supported  by  floats. 
The  natural  swell  of  the  sea  would  then  provide  the 
agitation,  while  the  piping  of  nutrient  solutions  could 
be  float-supported.  In  the  event  this  scheme  is  used, 
many  bays  would  look  as  if  a  green  blanket  had  been 
drawn  across  them,  starting  a  few  yards  beyond  the 
breakers.  This  proposal  would  be  most  feasible  where 
Hat  land  is  scarce,  since  maintenance  costs  would  be 
higher  than  those  of  land  ponds. 

Algae  may  be  adapted  to  a  wide  variety  of  chem- 
ical and  biological  treatments  resulting  in  the  produc- 
tion of  highly  nutritious  yeasts  rich  in  protein  and  fat, 
or  fermentation  products  such  as  acetone  and  alcohols 
useful  as  fuels,  or  by  low  temperature  carbonization 
to  powdered  charcoal  useful  as  fuel  and  as  pigment. 
Other  avenues  of  research  as  yet  undeveloped  prom- 
ise the  culture  of  algae  having  specified  chemical  com- 
positions through  long  range  tampering  with  heredity 
and  environment. 

Cost  is  Present  Barrier 

The  tremendous  initial  cost  indicates  that  develop- 
ment of  large  scale  chemical  industries  based  on  al- 
gae culture  will  not  be  feasible  for  private  business 
enterprise.  However,  from  the  engineering  standpoint 
of  energy  cost,  algae  culture  seems  highly  desirable. 
North  Americans  may  look  forward  to  the  installation 
of  this  procedure  on  a  large  scale  under  a  non-price, 
technological  administration.  Concluding  his  article, 
Dr.  Meier  ventures  the  prediction  that  resource-  and 
land-deficient  areas  of  the  world  will  be  likely  to  adopt 
industrial  photosynthesis  in  the  near  future  as  a  par- 
tial alleviation  of  their  mass  population  pressure.  In 
true  scientific  fashion,  however,  he  refuses  to  go  be- 
yond observable  fact  to  predict  final  social  results. 

Technocracy  has  warned  America  for  many  years 
of  the  humanitarian  approach  which  ignores  the  final 
ecological  and  economic  repercussions  throughout  the 
world  of  toil  that  inevitably  must  follow  any  major 
increase  in  the  food  supply  without  a  large  measure 
of  control  over  other  variables  in  a  social  mechanism. 
At  present  it  is  entirely  likely  that  the  United  States, 
under  point  four  of  the  Truman  Plan,  will  attempt  to 
introduce  new  skills  such  as  industrial  photosynthesis 
to  'backward'  areas  of  the  globe.  In  China  or  India 
the  net  effect  of  an  increased  food  supply  is  to  allow 
a  population  increase  which  levels  off  at  a  higher 
value,  leaving  the  problem  of  those  nations  in  a  more 
aggravated  state.     The  population  growth  of  any  area 


Surplus  crops  are  now  purchased  and  stored  by  the 
government,  and  either  destroyed  or  resold  at  a  terri- 
fic loss — in  either  case  those  needing  them  most  sel- 
dom get  them. — (Photo  courtesy  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul- 
ture). 

has,   in   the  past,  been  of  only  passing  academic  in- 
terest. 

Each  nation's  population  growth  has  been  regarded 
as  its  own  concern.  Technocracy  points  out  that  in 
the  world  of  1950  this  concept  no  longer  has  any  va- 
lidity, since  no  more  large  vacant  areas  exist  in  the 
temperate  zones.  Any  nation  today  which  allows  its 
population  growth  to  exceed  its  rate  of  extraneous 
energy  conversion  is  contributing  to  zvorld  instability 
and  anarchy.  Americans,  in  their  crusades  to  rescue 
the  zvorld  from  want,  will  soon  be  forced  to  face  this 
reality. 

— Roy  Huff. 


TECHNOLOGICAL  PROGRESSION 

Two  important  experiments  now  being  conducted 
may  release  the  coal  miner  from  the  'pits'  in  the  near 
future.  At  Flume,  Mo.,  the  University  of  Missouri 
is  gasifying  coal  underground,  while  at  Gorgas,  Ala., 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  experimenting  along  similar 
lines.  Tomorrow's  coal  miner  will  probably  bush  but- 
tons, regulating  the  rale  of  combustion  and  directing 
the  flow  of  gas. —  (  Popular  Mechanics). 
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SKETCHING  THE  TRENDS 


The  first  quarter  of  1950  has  about  lived  up  to 
the  expectations  of  Technocracy.  That  is,  things 
have  steadily  deteriorated.  The  leaders  of  the 
American  Price  System  must  have  been  rather  disap- 
pointed as  they  viewed  the  first  three  months  of  this 
bright  new  year.  Fortunately  they  can  always  blame 
their  troubles  on  the  labor  unions,  who  of  course,  will 
return  the  compliment. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  trends  as  they  have  de- 
veloped in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  Production 
levels  went  up  and  then  down  again,  varying  about 
ten  points  each  way.  Strikes  and  similar  tieups  are 
responsible  for  this  wavering  trend.  For  the  next 
month  or  so,  production  trends  will  probably  rise 
slightly  again.  We  may  expect  to  see  them  off  later 
in  the  year.  At  present  no  very  significant  rise  or  fall 
in  production  has  been  seen  nor  will  such  a  movement 
develop  until  the  automobile  market  becomes  satur- 
ated. 

Domestic  trade,  department  store  sales,  etc.,  have 
fallen  off  slowly  during  the  first  quarter,  reflecting  a 
growing-  tightness  in  the  public's  ability  to  spend.  The 
loudly  touted  veterans'  insurance  dividend  payments 
have  not  made  the  splash  in  the  economy  which  some 
business  leaders  hoped  they  would.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent, this  money  was  already  spent  long  before  the 
average  veteran  received  it. 

Foreign  trade  is  off  and  badly  so.  With  European 
countries  either  sealed  off  behind  the  so-called  'Iron 
Curtain'  or  else  swiftly  recovering  their  prewar  pro- 
ductivity status  there  is  less  and  less  demand  for  U.  S. 
goods  which  must  be  paid  for  in  scarce  hard-to-get 
American  dollars. 

Unemployment  Makes  News 

The  big  news  is  on  the  unemployment  front  where, 
at  least,  the  impact  of  crude  hard  facts  is  forcing  a 
little  publicity.  The  Price  System  press  does  not  like 
to  write  about  unemployment.  They  seem  to  be  firm 
believers  in  the  native  American  superstition  that  the 
mention  of  bad  news  helps  to  increase  it's  evil  effects ; 
that  bad  news  may  be  charmed  away  by  not  men- 
tioning it. 

In  the  second  half  of  March  a  rash  of  unemploy- 
ment stories  hit  magazines  and  newspapers  in  the 
United  States.     The  Price  System  finally  officially  ad- 


mitted that  unemployment  stood  at  4,800,000.  Seven 
out  of  every  one  hundred  persons  in  the  United  States 
are  estimated  to  be  out  of  work.  This  compares  with 
the  estimated  twenty-five  out  of  every  one  hundred 
unemployed  in  1933,  the  worst  year  of  the  Depression. 

This  magazine  has  always  contended,  from  actual 
measurements  made  in  1939,  that  the  Price  System  is 
always  about  2,000,000  short  when  it  computes  the 
unemployment  total  in  America.  At  that  rate,  the  ac- 
tual figure  of  unemployment  in  the  second  half  of 
March,  1950,  would  stand  at  around  7,000,000  people! 

About  1,750,000  high  school  and  college  students 
will  graduate  or  otherwise  leave  school  and  join  the 
ranks  of  labor  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  of 
this  year.  These  men  will  increase  the  heavy  unem- 
ployment load  either  by  failing  to  find  work  them- 
selves or  by  pushing  out  men  and  women  of  40  and 
over. 

Predictions  are  being  freely  made  that  the  number 
of  unemployed  will  continue  to  grow  during  the  next 
few  years.  According  to  several  reputable  Price  Sys- 
tem magazines  political  repercussions  in  the  form 
of  new  WPAs  or  other  forms  of  public  made  work 
will  have  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Congress  next  year. 

No  Real  Solution 

A  significant  statement  was  made  recently  by  Leon 
Keyserling,  acting  chairman  of  the  president's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  Dr.  Keyserling  predicted 
that  unless  industry  in  America  can  be  made  to  ex- 
pand above  the  levels  of  1948,  so  far  the  nation's  most 
productive  year,  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  unemployed 
could  be  expected  by  1945.  He  blamed  this  expansion 
of  unemployment  on  the  expansion  in  the  population 
and  upon  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  production  per 
man  hour.  This  increase,  making  it  possible  to  pro- 
duce more  goods  with  fewer  and  fewer  people,  will 
not  be  any  news  to  Technocrats. 

There  is  at  present  no  proposed  solution  to  this 
problem  either  by  Dr.  Keyserling  or  any  other  Price 
System  figure.  Public  works  are  mentioned ;  as  if  the 
device  of  putting  the  unemployed  temporarily  to  work 
at  government  expense  would  solve  the  problem  now 
more  than  it  did  in  1939.  We  might  suggest  that  only 
war  has  proved  to  be  much  of  a  solution  to  date  but 
we  doubt  that  the  necessary  world  conflict  could  be 
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conjured  up  quite  as  easily  as  they  did  it  last  time.  It 
hardly  seems  worth  it,  anyway,  when  we  reflect  that 
now,  four  years  after  we  finished  the  war-cure  the 
same  disease  of  unemployment  is  with  us  again. 

What  can  Technocrats  expect  from  these  trends? 
First,  we  must  notice  that  the  trends  of  1950  are  dem- 
onstrating one  very  important  fact.  They  are  demon- 
strating the  fact  that  Technocracy  was  correct  in  1932 
when  it  first  publicised  its  thesis,  is  still  correct  today. 
Technocracy's  statement  that  depression  and  unem- 
ployment were  permanent  trends  in  this  Price  System 
have  now  received  their  final  acknowledgment  from 
the  Price  System  itself.  And,  as  Technocrats  know, 
the  Price  System  has  no  answer  to  these  trends.  Al- 
ready defeated,  it  is  hauling  out  the  already  dis- 
credited mechanisms  of  deficit  spending  and  public 
works  to  combat  a  condition  which  these  twin  pallia- 
tives have  already  failed  to  cure  once  before. 

What  we  must  not  expect  is  any  sudden  dramatic 
'collapse.'  Such  a  movement  is  not  in  the  cards  this 
trip.  What  is  indicated  is  inexorable  downward  move- 
ment of  production,  a  similar  upward  movement  of 
debt  and  unemployment,  a  growing  realization  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  that  economic  disaster  is 
here  again  and  no  help  in  sight.  The  impasse  of  the 
Price  System  is  due  to  be  held  in  front  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  again ;  in  fact  their  noses  are  due  to  be 
rubbed  in  it. 

Admissions  Made 

Price  System  sources  are  now  admitting  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  That  unemployment  will  increase  during  the 
next  year  and  that  it  will  constitute  a  political 
problem  during  1951. 

2.  That  no  method  to  combat  unemployment  is 
available  other  than  public  works  and  the 
WPA  methods  of  the  1930s. 

3.  That  the  hope  of  'balancing  the  budget'  has 
been  abandoned  and  that  the  deficit  for  the 
year  io  end  June  30th  may  exceed  6  billion 
dollars  with  more  to  follow  next  year. 

4.  That,  as  a  result,  foreign  spending  of  all  kinds 
will   be   curtailed   severely  by   Congress   with   a 
resultant    drop    in    American    goods    sold    in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

The  Price  System  press  is  not  yet  admitting  that 
the  results  of  these  trends  will  be  depression  condi- 
tions here  at  home  but  such  a  conclusion  is  inescap- 
able. With  foreign  sales  being  curtailed  and  domestic 
sales   being    cut   by   mass    unemployment,    product  inn 


and  business  have  only  one  direction  in  which  to  tra- 
vel— down,  brother,  down. 

Social  change  has  increased  its  rate  of  speed  many 
times  in  the  last  century  but  it  still  takes  time  to  move 
a  nation  of  this  size.  But  much  of  this  necessary 
time  has  already  gone  by.  From  now  on  more  and 
more  people  are  going  to  be  interested  in  what  is  hap- 
pening to  America,  in  the  whole  problem  of  where  we 
are  going  and  what  can  be  done  about  it.  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  still,  after  17  years,  has  the  only  answer. 

The  American  people  move  only  as  fast  as  they 
see  the  need  for  moving.  When  times  are  relatively 
good  they,  like  any  other  people,  tend  to  resist  change, 
to  be  satisfied  with  what  they  have.  It  is  only  when 
times  become  difficult  that  they  admit  the  necessity 
for  change. 

Confidence  Disappearing 

As  Technocracy's  Continental  Headquarters  has 
pointed  out,  'The  past  several  years  have  witnessed  a 
wave  of  reaction  on  this  Continent  .  .  .  The  basis  of 
confidence  ( federal  capitalization  of  more  than  $300 
billion  of  national  credit)  on  which  this  reactionary 
trend  rested  is  now  rapidly  disintegrating.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  aggressive  action  in  behalf  of  social  change 
and  a  technological  administration  of  this  Continent.' 

The  distance  between  the  collective  stomach  and 
spine  of  the  American  people  is  beginning  to  shorten 
again.  As  CHQ  has  said,  'The  prestige  of  the  Or- 
ganization will  grow  as  events  demonstrate  Technoc- 
racy's analysis  to  be  correct  and  reveal  that  the  anal- 
yses and  predictions  of  business,  investment  finance 
and  politics  over  the  past  few  decades  were  grossly 

incorrect.'  The  events  that  demonstrate  this  correct- 
ness of  Technocracy's  predictions  are  swiftly  becom- 
ing manifest  as  the  year  1950  continues  its  advance. 

— Norwin  K.  Johnson. 


In  these  days  of  high  (?)  employment  and  industrial 
prosperity,  many  state  unemployment  insurance  funds  are 
shrinking,  according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which 
sees  a  'paradox'  in  this  condition.  The  only  'paradox'  seen 
by  'The  Technocrat'  is  that  if  employment  is  as  high  as 
touted — then  why  the  necessity  for  'unemployment'  bene- 
fits? The  table  below  gives,  in  round  figures,  1949  receipts, 
benefit  payments,  and  year-end  balances,  compiled  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  (Figures  in  millions 
of  dollars) : 

State  or  Territory              Receipts        Benefit  Balance  at 

Payments  end  of  1949 

Alabama     $  13              $  19  $  56 

Alaska    2                    3  10 

(Continued  on  I'age  26) 
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FIGHTING  A  LOSING  BATTLE 

AT&T  has  spent  some  $4,500,000,000  on  a  program 
of  expansion  and  mechanization  since  the  war's  end 
and  expects  to  spend  even  more.  Part  of  AT&T's 
program  includes  conversion  to  dial  phones  handling 
of  phone  calls.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  tele- 
phones have  been  cut  over  to  dial  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  Long  distance  operator  toll  dialing  has  been  in- 
troduced and  is  spreading  across  the  country. 

The  union  estimates  that  100,000  telephone  oper- 
ators will  become  victims  of  unemployment  introduced 
by  these  technological  changes  in  the  next  few  years 
.  .  .  Already  in  some  places  the  program  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  where  hundreds  of  operators  have 
been  forced  to  part  time  by  dial  conversion  changes. 

In  many  places  unattended  dial  offices  are  replac- 
ing switchboards  and  in  other  areas  community  dial 
systems  link  large  areas  into  a  single  center.  With 
the  use  of  till  tial,  one  operator  completes  a  call  faster 
than  was  done  by  two  or  three  in  the  past. 

Included  in  the  wonder  gadgets  of  AT&T  is  an 
automatic  billing  system  called  the  Automatic  Mes- 
sage Accounting  Device.  With  this  device  it  will  soon 
be  possible  for  a  subscriber  to  dial  direct  to  a  suburb 
or  to  a  city  thousands  of  miles  away.  This  device 
threatens  to  eliminate  thousands  of  clerks  as  well  as 
operators,  since  it  records,  times,  and  bills  the  sub- 
scriber in  a  single  automatic  operation. —  (CWA-CIO 
Bulletin). 


TECHNOLOGY  MAKES 
CHILD  LABOR  IMMORAL 

Child  labor  may  sometimes  seem  to  parents  a  cruel 
necessity.  Or  it  may  be  a  survival  of  the  old  rural 
attitude  that  a  boy  ought  to  do  the  chores  as  soon  as 
he  can  walk,  while  his  sister  helps  with  the  house- 
work. The  supposed  necessity  and  the  lingering  tra- 
dition have  been  too  much  exploited.  This  nation  is 
rich  enough  to  do  without  the  regular,  paid  employ- 
ment of  children  who  should  be  in  school. — New  York 
Times). 


LANDLORDS   DEMAND   MORE  RENT 

Buffalo,  Feb.  24  (AP) — Rent  control  should  be 
lifted  or  landlords  given  greater  relief,  a  state  legis- 
lative rent  study  commission  was  told  today.  The 
only  opposition  to  this  contention  was  given  by  a  lone 
tenant  as  a  score  of  real  estate  owners  or  their  repre- 
sentatives testified  at  the  hearing.  The  tenant  was  a 
World  War  II  veteran,  who  said: 

"Regardless  of  statements  made  here  this  morn- 
ing, there  are  more  people  who  want  places  to  live 
than  there  are  apartments." 

Leo  C.  Thaler,  president  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Real 
Estate  Board,  said  the  reason  for  the  shortage  of  ren- 
tal units  was  because  "they  are  too  cheap.  People 
are  occupying  more  space  than  they  really  need  be- 
cause they  are  cheap." — New  York  Times,  Feb.  25, 
1950. 


SCARCITY  BREEDS  PROFIT 

Despite  strikes  and  everything  else,  United  States 
Steel  made  a  profit  of  nearly  $166  million  in  1949, 
compared  to  $129  million  in  1948.  According  to  its 
annual  report  the  company  made  more  money  while 
making  less  steel,  producing  29  million  tons  in  1948 
as  compared  to  26  million  tons  in  1949. —  (Labor). 


MY,  MY  !    SUCH  CONCERN  ! 

The  Senate  foreign  relations  committee  received 
reports  from  economic  Corporation  Administration 
missions  in  western  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
Great  Britain.  The  committee  is  considering  admin- 
istrative requests  for  a  third  year,  $2,950,000,000  in- 
stallment of  the  foreign  aid  program.  The  report 
said  that  western  Germany  has  recovered  to  the  point 
where  it  is  playing  an  important  part  in  Europe's  eco- 
nomic life.  But  2,000,000  of  its  citizens  ar.c  unem- 
ployed. Unless  this  problem  is  licked,  unrest  and  a 
revival  of  'extremists'  thinking  is  inevitable. —  (Los 
Angeles  Daily  News). 
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'FREE  ENTERPRISE'— FACT  OR  FANCY  ? 

Regardless  of  what  the  'free  enterprise'  ads  ap- 
pearing in  newspapers  have  to  say  about  stockholders 
being  the  real  owners  of  American  Business,  the  head 
of  one  of  the  nation's  largest  banks  admitted  'tain't 
so.'  As  reported  in  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
(Feb.  1),  when  a  stockholder  tried  to  introduce  a  res- 
olution forbidding  the  bank  to  make  a  new  loan  to 
Franco  Spain  unless  a  majority  of  the  stockholders 
approved,  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Chase  National  bank  replied:  'The  manage- 
ment of  this  bank  is  in  the  hands  of  the  directors — 
stockholders  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  manage- 
ment.—  (In  Fact). 


WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN  TO 
SURPLUSES  HERE  AND  ECA  ? 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  said  today 
the  world  food  situation  generally  continued  to  im- 
prove in  1949  and  at  the  beginning  of  1950  food  con- 
sumption in  most  deficit  areas  was  at  the  highest  level 
since  the  war,  according  to  the  1950  World  Food  Sit- 
uation, prepared  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations. 

Improved  food  supplies  in  1949  made  it  possible 
for  most  European  countries  to  remove  or  modify 
their  food  rationing  programs. 

World  production  has  generally  recovered  to  such 
an  extent  during  the  past  two  years  that  the  main 
problem  now  is  of  marketing  rather  than  one  of  food 
deficiency. —  (U.  S.  Dep't.  of  Agriculture.). 


WHAT  PRICE  SUPPORT  ! 

WASHINGTON — The  government  has  begun 
selling  back  to  Maine  farmers,  for  lc  per  100  pounds, 
some  of  the  potatoes  it  purchased  from  them  for  an 
average  of  $1.65  per  100.  The  agriculture  department 
announced  it  was  doing  this  to  get  rid  of  potatoes  ac- 
cumulated under  the  price  support  program.  Before 
re-sale  to  the  original  growers,  the  spuds  are  stained 
blue,  to  prevent  their  re-sale  on  the  market. —  (Los 
Angeles  Examiner  . 

.  .  .  But  that  isn't  all  the  fantastic  story.  The 
theory  was  that  excess  production  could  largely  be 
controlled  by  setting  acreage  limitations.  Growers, 
however,  by  closer  planting  and  fertilization,  have 
succeeded  in  doubling  and  tripling  their  output,  with 
the  government  taking  all  they  could  not  market.  The 
consumer  is  the  sucker — he  must  pay  higher  prices 
for  potatoes  as  well  as  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
support  program. —  (Inglewood  Daily  News). 


BY  THE  SWEAT  OF  ONE'S  BROW  ! 

If  we  use  plain  and  simple  words  in  discussing  the 
big  need  for  jobs  for  the  men  and  women  out  of  work, 
we  shall  have  a  clearer  understanding  ...  all  of  us 
might  agree  that  the  best  cure  for  idleness  is  work. 
The  worker  is  willing  to  earn  his  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow — but  he  is  denied  the  right  to  work. — (La- 
bor Herald). 


...  Of  interest  to  labor  should  be  the  number  of 
man-hours  now  required  to  make  a  car  compared  with 
1929.  The  same  parts  of  a  car  can  be  made  with  less 
than  one-half  the  man-hours  used  20  years  ago  .  .  . 
the  manufacture  of  rubber  tires,  for  instance,  has  been 
so  mechanized  that  one  worker  can  turn  out  as  much 
to 'ay  as  three  turned  out  in  1929. —  (Labor  Herald). 


DOLLAR  DIPLOMACY 

OTTAWA — Highest  political  considerations  lie  be- 
hind the  collapse  of  attempts  by  Germany  and  Japan 
to  become  members  of  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. At  stake  for  Canada  in  the  application  is  a 
substantial  share  in  a  potential  market  for  95  million 
bushels  of  wheat  ...  if  the  big  95  million-bushel 
markets  of  Germany  and  Japan  are  earmarked  as  a 
U.  S.  preserve,  this  could  be  a  very  serious  matter 
for  Canada.  It  seems  likely  that  Canadian  and  Amer- 
ican officials  could  find  a  solution  to  this  problem  .  .  . 
but  there  is  the  very  important  consideration  of  con- 
gressional attitude  toward  U.  S.  participation  in  two 
markets  so  highly  dependent  on  U.  S.  taxpayer  funds. 
—  (Financial  Post). 


PROFITS  OR  HUMAN   LIVES  ? 

In  the  name  of  'economy,'  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road slashed  its  normal  winter  force  of  12,000  work- 
ers down  to  7,000,  a  cut  of  more  than  AOfc.  'We  feel 
that  the  Pennsylvania  has  gone  below  the  danger  point 
with  this  extreme  layoff,'  a  spokesman  said.  'It's  a 
case  of  placing  dollars  above  human  life  and  limb — 
and  we  fear  it  may  end  in  tragedy.'  According  to  the 
Association  of  American  Railroad  figures,  the  'Pensy' 
made  profits  of  $34,463,472  in  1949.—  (Labor). 


SANTA  CLAUS ...  ON  THE  'CUFF' 

Consumers  borrowed  almost  $1  billion  last  Decem- 
ber. That  'shot-in-the-arm'  totaled  consumers'  credit 
up  to  a  new  record  of  nearly  $18.8  billion.  That  debt 
amounts  to  nearly  9)  ■>  per  cent  of  consumers'  spend- 
able income. —  (Business  Week). 
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Never  Give  the  Consumer 
An  Even  Break 


FINANCIAL  'MANIPULATIONS' 

The  S.E.C.  tells  the  following  story :  In  1925,  W. 
A.  Harriman  &  Co.,  investment  bankers,  and  the  Ana- 
conda Co.,  promoted  a  deal  to  take  over  lead  and  zinc 
mines  in  Germany  and  Poland.  The  organized  com- 
panies, both  German  and  Polish,  were  taken  over 
in  1926  by  Silesian-American,  a  U.  S.  corporation, 
which,  through  Harriman,  sold  $15  million  in  bonds 
to  American  investors — the  syndicate  making  $1  mil- 
lion on  this  deal.  The  'promoters,'  Harriman  and 
Anaconda,  received  $7  million  in  'Saco's'  preferred 
stock  and  51  percent  of  the  common  stock,  free,  and, 
in  addition,  required  Saco  to  reimburse  them  for 
'negotiating  the  deal' — another  $400,000,  and  another 
$5  million  was  transferred  to  the  German  company, 
leaving  Saco,  in  1926,  with  only  $30,000  cash  left  in 
its  treasury.  In  1930,  the  'promoters'  bought  back 
$100  bonds  for  as  little  as  $30,  a  net  profit  of  $70, 
one-half  of  which  went  to  them  as  owners  of  free 
stock.  In  1941,  a  syndicate  of  Swiss  banks  offered 
to  buy,  at  bargain  prices,  the  remaining  bonds  held 
by  investors  but  the  recent  war  caused  that  deal  to 
fall  through.  Now  the  Wall  Street  interests  are 
planning  'reorganization' — and  looking  for  more  gulli- 
ble customers! — (Labor). 


'SLICKERS'  IN  THE  COTTON  FIELDS 

Cotton  farmers  are  warned  of  'quacks'  peddling 
'remedies'  for  trouble  with  weevils  and  other  pests  of 
the  cotton  crop.  Federal  entomologists  claim  many 
of  these  'remedies'  have  proved  of  'little  or  no  value 
— and  even  where  they  have  some  slight  value  they 
are  usually  less  effective  and  more  expensive  than  the 
standard  insecticide  formulas.'  The  farmers  are  per- 
suaded by  'slick'  salesmen  to  spend  much  money  in 
insect  control  measures  that  are  worthless  in  increas- 
ing yields  or  improving  the  quality  of  cotton. 


MADE  TO  WEAR  OUT 

The  army  revealed  today  why  nylon  stockings  ap- 
parently wear  out  faster  than  the  original  nylons 
which  appeared  in  1934.  It  said  the  manufacturers 
are  making  gossamer  thin,  sheer  nylons  which  are 
more  flattering  to  the  leg — but  not  as  durable.  Chair- 
man Mahon  (D)  Tex.,  of  the  House  appropriations 
committee  inquired  about  the  wearing  quality  of  ny- 
lon hosiery  in  hearings  on  the  army  appropriation 
bill.  Col.  J.  E.  Finks,  quartermaster  research  direc- 
tor, told  the  committee  the  army  is  buying  the  45- 
guage  nylon  stockings,  known  as  'service  weight,'  the 
same  type  originally  bought  by  the  army  in  1944  and 
this  continues  to  be  the  same  'long  wearing'  quality 
nylon.  He  said  hosiery  makers  now  favor  the  finer 
guage  stockings  which  are  of  'more  limited  durability.' 
—  (Newsweek). 


A  LONG-LIFE  BATTERY  IS  ANNOUNCED 

Although  known  for  many  years,  a  new  type  of 
battery  is  announced  as  coming  into  use  for  limited 
applications.  This  is  the  cadmium-nickel  battery.  It 
has  elements  of  cadmium  and  nickel  in  an  alkaline  so- 
lution, and  operates  equally  well  in  hot  or  cold  tempe- 
ratures. Its  manufacturing  cost  would  be  only  slightly 
more  than  the  kinds  now  in  use.  In  automobiles  and 
trucks,  it  would  never  need  replacement,  since  it  would 
outlast  the  rest  of  the  vehicle.  This  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  it  has  not  been  adopted 
for  general  usage. 

Business  finds  it  much  more  profitable  to  produce 
the  common  lead-acid  battery  for  sale  to  the  general 
public.  It  does  not  last  more  than  a  year  or  two,  and 
it  leads  to  all  kinds  of  secondary  expenses.  Little  does 
it  matter  to  business  that  this  shoddy  battery  wastes 
irreplaceable  natural  resources  which  are  becoming 
scarce.  Nor  does  it  matter  that  the  automobile  driver 
is  constantly  subject  to  inconvenience  and  embarrass- 
ment by  the  battery  failing  at  an  awkward  time,  'busi- 
ness is  business'  and  'the  consumer  be  damned.' 
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THE  UNTRIED  PATH 


There  is  a  way  out  of  the  morass  of  Price  System  operations — a  way 
out  that  is  very  obvious  but  most  of  us  don't  see  it!  Are  we  to  be  the 
'forgotten  race'  merely  because  we  haven't  the  courage  to  try  an 
'untried  path?' 


THE  year  1950  is  by  now  pretty  well  advanced, 
and  the  usual  flood  of  predictions  and  looking 
backward  has  made  its  appearance,  caught 
the  public  fancy  for  a  brief  moment,  and  faded  into 
obscurity.  Each  year  this  'star-gazing'  avalanche  of 
words  pours  forth. 

The  year  1950  seems  to  be  an  exception,  however, 
in  that  the  'progress'  of  a  half-century  is  reviewed: 
endless  statistics  are  brought  forth  to  show  how  far 
we  as  a  nation  or  as  individuals  have  come  since  the 
'turn  of  the  century' ;  editorials  decry  the  situation  in 
politics  today  as  compared  to  those  of  yesterday, 
when  issues  were  clean-cut  and  we  had  no  'foreign 
entanglements,'  a-bomb,  'iron  curtain,'  etc. ;  and  count- 
less other  statistics  remind  us  that  as  a  nation  we 
have  more  than  doubled  our  population,  our  income, 
our  standard  of  living,  or  whatever  it  was  that  ob- 
tained in  the  year  1900. 

From  an  editorial  in  'The  Survey'  (Jan.,  1950) 
under  the  salutation  of  'A  Happy  New  Year,'  a  writer 
brings  forth  a  thought  that  may  well  become  a  by- 
word in  a  short  tme.  After  the  usual  'looking  back 
fifty  years,'  wherein  the  usual  figures  are  brought  out 
to  define  our  progress  (or  lack  of  it),  the  writer  con- 
cludes his  article  with  a  reference  to  a  quotation  at- 
tributed to  President  McKinley.  The  quotation  refers 
to  instructions  given  McKinley's  commissioners  mak- 
ing peace  with  Spain,  and  states  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances were  they  (the  commissioners)  to  let 
themselves  be  led  away  'on  untried  paths.'  The  writer 
in  'The  Survey'  follows  with  the  thoughts  'Where  may 
we  go,  we  inquire  today,  except  on  untried  paths?' 

'Untried  Paths' — the  implications  contained  in 
those  two  words  are  either  exciting  or  fearful  depend- 
ing on  whether  our  interests  lie  in  the  future  or  in  the 
past.  But,  if  we  stop  to  think,  all  human  progress 
has  come  through  treading  'untried  paths.'  We,  in 
the  present  time,  may  well  chuckle  at  the  fears  of 
those  who  'dared  to  dream  of  changes'  that  are  now 
commonplace  and  accepted  as  a  mode  of  living.  A 
few  examples  of  'dreams'  of  50  years  ago  might  be 
illustrated. 


Around  the  beginning  of  the  century,  there  were 
those  who  'dared  to  dream'  of  a  faster  mode  of  tra- 
vel, either  by  land,  sea,  or  air.  Flying,  for  instance, 
had  been  'envisaged'  for  centuries,  but  it  remained 
for  two  brothers,  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright,  to  take 
that  'dream'  out  of  the  visionary  stage  and  make  a 
practicality  of  it  by  demonstrating  before  scoffers  that 
it  'could  be  done' — they  followed  an  'untried  path.' 
They  renounced  the  'untried'  theory,  accumulated 
data,  experimented,  discarded,  assembled,  and  finally 
accomplished  the  'impossible.' 


Illustrated  is  one  of  the  earliest  types  of  planes — indi- 
cating the  feasibility  of  heavier-than-air  craft — (Circa: 
1913). 

Another  example  of  'untried  paths'  was  the  pro- 
cess developed  by  a  'visionary'  mechanic.  Henry 
Ford  took  the  then  unreliable  and  notoriously  unsta- 
ble 'gasoline  buggy'  and  enabled  a  nation  to  get  places 
faster  and  better  than  was  dreamed  of  by  the  'die- 
hards'  of  the  time.  This  was  accomplished,  not  by 
consulting  soothsayers,  petitioning  any  political  body, 
or  asking  the  'opinion'  of  the  public  at  large  whether 
they  'thought'  it  could  be  done,  but  by  the  same  pro- 
cess of  gathering  available  data,  adding  to  it  by  exper- 
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The  Readers  Corner 


QUESTIONS  FROM  OUR  READERS— (Editor's  Note:  Readers  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  are 
invited  to  submit  brief  questions  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  soeial  problem  of  North  America  or  on 
points  of  Technocracy's  program  which  are  not  entirely  clear  to  them.  Questions  must  bear  the  sig- 
nature and  address  of  the  writer;  this  is  for  reference  only  and  will  not  be  used  in  the  magazine.  The 
Editor  reserves  the  right  to  select  the  questions  to  be  used  and  to  change  the  wording,  if  necessary, 
for  brevity  or  clarity.) 


What  sort  of  government  and  administration 
would  we  have  in  a  Technate? 

The  administration  of  the  North  American  Tech- 
nate must  embrace  every  function  performed  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  Its  active  membership 
will  be  composed  of  every  person  who  functions  in  that 
Area.  The  administration  of  the  Technate  must  thus 
be  prepared  to  man  every  job  that  exists.  The  North 
American  Technate  will  be  the  first  government  in  his- 
tory which  accepts  responsibility  for  the  entire  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  all  of  its  citizens.  And  every 
citizen  will  be  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  government. 
Each  one  will  be  responsible  for  his  individual  part  of 
the  Continental  operation. 

In  such  an  administration,  all  production  and  dis- 
tribution will  be  organized  into  Functional  Sequences. 
A  Functional  Sequence  is  any  group  of  allied  opera- 
tions. An  example  of  a  functional  sequence  would 
be  the  Iron  and  Steel  Sequence  which  includes  all  iron 
mines,  iron  and  steel  production  plants  and  iron  and 
steel  fabricating  plants.  On  the  service  side  we  might 
list  such  an  example  as  the  Transportation  Sequence 
which  would  operate  all  air  lines,  railroads,  steam- 
ships and  barge  lines,  trucking  routes  and  pipe  lines. 

Each  Sequence  would  be  manned  by  technicians 
in  that  field  and  integrated  by  the  best  trained  direc- 
tors obtainable.  The  coordination  of  all  of  the  se- 
quences of  production  and  distribution  would  proceed 
through  a  Continental  Control  Board  responsible  for 
the  planning  and  execution  of  the  whole  production 
and  distribution  function  for  the  North  American 
Continent.  The  Director  of  each  Sequence  would 
have  a  seat  en  this  Board.  Thus,  both  the  planning 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  would  be  done  by 
the  same  personnel.  There  would  be  nowhere  to  pass 
the  buck. 

The  Continental  Control  Board  would  appoint  one 


of  its  number  as  Continental  Director.  This  job  will 
carry  top  responsibility  for  coordinating  the  whole 
operation  of  the  Technate. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  again  that  every  citizen 
is  a  part  of  this  mechanism.  There  will  be  no  arbi- 
trary distinction  between  a  'government  worker'  and 
a  'worker  in  industry'  as  there  is  today. 

In  addition  to  the  Continental  Control  Board  and 
the  Functional  Sequences  which  the  Board  coordi- 
nates, there  are  six  special  sequences ;  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  Continental  Research,  the  Social  Rela- 
tions, the  Foreign  Relations,  the  Continental  Constab- 
ulary and  the  Area  Control. 

The  Armed  Forces  consist  of  the  Ground  Forces, 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Fortress  Command. 
The  function  of  this  group  is,  of  course,  to  keep 
America  secure  from  invasion  from  without.  The  reg- 
ular Armed  Forces  will  consist  of  those  Americans 
who  can  qualify  for  training  as  engineer  mechanics 
to  operate  the  complex  technology  of  modern  war. 

The  Continental  Research,  an  organization  with  no 
counterpart  in  our  present  society,  will  be  responsible 
for  all  scientific  research.  In  every  field  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  an  active  and  alert .  research  for  the 
development  of  new  processes,  equipment  and  prod- 
ucts. In  addition,  it  will  work  continually  to  expand 
the  field  of  basic  knowledge. 

The  requirements  of  this  job  make  it  necessary 
that  all  research  in  whatever  field  be  coordinated  by  a 
single  research  body  so  that  all  research  data  are  at 
all  times  available  to  all  research  investigators  wish- 
ing to  use  them.  The  research  sequence  will  have  the 
responsibility  of  initiating  research  in  every  field.  They 
may  cut  in  on  operating  flow  lines  wherever  neces- 
sary to  test  new  techniques  and  new  equipment. 

The  Social  Relations  Sequence  can  be  best  com- 
pared to  the  present  day   judiciary.     It  is  responsible 
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for  all  problems  dealing  with  Human  relations.  With 
legal  questions  about  property  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
with  90  percent  of  crime  rendered  impossible  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Energy  Certificate,  the  work  of 
the  Social  Relations  will  be  limited  to  smoothing  out 
the  course  of  such  minor  disagreements  as  remain. 
The  personnel  in  this  field  will  be  made  up  of  tech- 
nical experts  in  the  scientific  handling-  of  human  prob- 
lems. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Sequence  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  everything  involved  in  this  Continent's  con- 
tacts with  foreign  countries.  The  sequence  will  han- 
dle diplomacy,  foreign  trade,  problems  involving  tra- 
vel abroad  and  the  handling  of  tourists,  passports,  etc. 

The  Continental  Constabulary  will  be  the  sole  po- 
lice force  on  the  Continent.  Made  up  of  picked  men 
and  women,  trained  by  the  Armed  Forces  and  work- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  Social  Relations  Se- 
quence, this  force  will  be  the  world's  most  highly 
trained,  highly  disciplined  and  highly  intelligent  po- 
lice. Every  member  of  the  force  will  be  subject  to 
transfer  from  any  part  of  the  Continent  to  any  other 
part  as  circumstances  require. 

The  Area  Control  will  be  the  social  coordinating 
body  in  any  local  area,  The  Area  Control  operates  di- 
rectly under  the  Continental  Control. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  is  the  design  of  a 
strong  organization  with  complete  authority  to  act. 
The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  operate  the  so- 
cial mechanism  of  the  North  American  Continent.  It 
is  designed  along  the  lines  that  are  incorporated 
into  all  functional  organizations  that  exist  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Its  membership  comprises  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  North  American  Continent.  Its  physical 
assets  with  which  to  operate  consist  of  all  resources 
and  equipment  of  the  same  Area. 


What  Will  the  Technate  Use  for  Money? 

In  a  Price  System,  money  in  any  form,  gold,  sil- 
ver or  paper,  is  a  medium  of  exchange  which  passes 
from  one  individual  to  another.  It  is  always  sub- 
ject to  fluctuations  of  value,  to  theft  or  loss,  to 
hoarding.  It  is  the  primary  means  of  acquiring 
wealth — money  makes  money — and  for  gaining  pres- 
tige. By  trading  it  for  stocks  or  bonds  or  by  creating 
debt  with  it,  economic  power  and  control,  the  right  to 
interfere,  can  be  obtained  over  the  key  operations  of 
society.  Today,  the  original  function  of  money — its 
use  as.  a  medium  of  distribution — has  been  overshad- 
owed by  its  use  as  a  commodity  ;  buying,  and  trading 
in  money  and  credit  to  make  more  money. 


In  a  Technate,  monetary  tokens  would  have  no 
value  and  can  be  relegated  to  the  pulp  mill,  the  foun- 
dry and  the  museum.  In  their  place,  the  Technate 
will  furnish  an  energy  certificate,  a  printed  medium 
of  distribution.  They  will  be  issued  in  books  to  each 
citizen.  The  citizen  will  use  these  energy  certificates 
to  buy  things. 

The  Energy  Certificate  has  another  function  other 
than  merely  serving  as  a  medium  of  distribution.  It 
will  be  the  primary  mechanism  of  accounting  and 
stock  taking  in  the  distribution  setup  of  the  Technate. 
Each  Energy  Certificate  can  only  be  spent  once.  It 
passes  from  the  Technate  Administration  directly  to 
the  individual  citizen,  from  the  citizen  to  the  distribu- 
tion center  in  exchange  for  goods  and  services  and  is 
then  immediately  canceled.  After  passing  from  the 
citizen  to  the  'Sales  Clerk'  at  the  distribution  center 
it  is  placed  in  a  photoelectric  machine  which  registers 
on  the  face  of  the  certificate  the  article  or  articles 
bought.  The  information  is  then  photo-electrically 
'lifted'  from  the  certificate  and  flashed  electrically  to 
the  master  distribution  board  of  the  Technate.  Here 
each  article,  as  it  is  distributed  to  the  citizen,  appears 
in  the  total  of  the  sequence  involved.  Thus  at  any 
time  a  complete  total  of  everything  distributed  that 
day  or  that  year  can  be  obtained. 

The  technicians  responsible  for  planning  produc- 
tion and  distribution  will  have  at  all  times  a  complete 
continent-wide  picture  of  the  exact  situation  before 
them  ;  what  has  been  produced,  what  has  been  distrib- 
uted, what  is  still  waiting  to  be  distributed.  These 
planning  technicians  will  have  a  complete  continuous 
record  of  what  the  public  is  demanding,  how  much  of 
each  item  is  available  and  how  quickly  each  item  must 
be  replaced.  From  this  information  they  can  tell  what 
the  public  wants,  what  items  must  be  replaced,  what 
items  have  been  rejected  by  the  public  through  lack 
of  purchases  and  can  thus  be  dropped  from  the  next 
production  budget.  Every  day  the  American  public 
will  'vote'  with  its  purchasing  power  and  thus  in- 
struct the  Technate  as  to  what  products  it  prefers  to 
consume. 

It  will  no  doubt  occur  to  the  questioner  to  ask, 
'What  is  "back"  of  the  Energy  Certificate?'  The  En- 
ergy Certificate  is  not  'backed'  by  gold  or  any  other 
article  of  'value'  as  such.  Instead,  it  can  be  said  to 
be  'backed'  by  the  actual  goods  or  services  which  are 
to  be  distributed.  The  total  amount  of  Energy  Certi- 
ficates available  in  any  two-year  operation  cycle  is  the 
paper  certification  of  the  total  energy  allocated  for 
manufacturing  consumers  goods. 
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To  make  the  above  explanation  simpler  we  must 
follow  the  process  used  in  issuing  Energy  Certificates. 
When  the  Continental  Control  Board  responsible  for 
all  production  and  distribution,  plans  the  next  two- 
year  production  cycle  they  are  presented  with  a  cal- 
culation of  the  total  amount  of  energy  which  can 
probably  be  expended  in  that  time  period.  Part  of 
this  total  must  be  allocated  for  maintenance  of  old 
equipment,  factories,  farms,  mines,  cities,  roads,  etc. 
Part  must  be  allocated  for  the  Armed  Forces.  A  part 
must  be  allocated  for  new  expansion  and  construc- 
tion, research  and  all  the  other  necessities  of  a  grow- 
ing civilization.  Health,  schools,  basic  housing,  food, 
local  transportation,  maintenance  of  children,  etc.,  are 
some  of  the  demands  which  come  to  mind. 

That  amount  of  energy  left  after  all  necessary  de- 
ductions have  been  made  will  be  available  for  the 
manufacture  of  consumers'  goods.  Energy  Certificates 
will  then  be  issued  in  that  amount.  There  will  never 
be  more  purchasing  power  in  existence  than  there  are 
things  to  'buy.'  There  will  be  no  more  things  avail- 
able for  distribution  than  there  is  purchasing  power, 
other  than  a  small  safety  margin.  There  can  be  no 
deflation  or  inflation. 

The  Energy  Certificate  will  be  a  medium  of  dis- 
tribution which  is  in  addition  a  continental  account- 
ing system  and  a  twenty-four  hour  inventory  mechan- 
ism. It  will  afford  a  complete  identification  and  rec- 
ord of  the  holder.  It  will  be  a  guarantee  of  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  every  citizen. 


What  would  Technocracy  do  About 
Labor  Troubles  in  a  Technate? 

It  is  most  improbable  that  there  would  be  any  la- 
bor troubles  in  a  Technate.  Labor  troubles  commonly 
include  disputes  about  wages,  hours,  working  condi- 
tions, union  jurisdiction  and  union  practices  such  as 
'feather  bedding'  or  the  creation  of  artificial  work 
opportunities.  None  of  these  problems  will  exist  in  a 
Technate. 

In  a  Technate  there  are  no  'wages.'  The  citizen's 
income  does  not  come  from  the  sale  of  his  man-hours 
but  from  his  per  capita  share  of  the  total  production 
available  for  consumers'  goods.  Hours  of  employ- 
ment in  a  Technate  will  probably  be  fixed  at  four  per 
day,  four  days  out  of  every  seven.  Working  condi- 
tions will  be  the  best  possible  since  there  will  be  no 
economic  reason  for  scrimping  on  them. 

There  will  actually  be  no  real  need  for  unions  in  a 
Technate.  Since  only  those  individuals  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty-five  will  be  required  to 


work  and  because  nothing  can  be  gained  by  working 
more  hours,  there  will  be  no  need  for  scheming  ways 
to  create  artificial  work.  Labor  troubles,  like  almost 
all  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we  labor  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  are  the  natural  result  of  a  scarcity  economy. 
In  an  abundance  they  will  disappear. 

Technocracy  will  not  abolish  labor  unions  but  will 
eliminate  the  need  for  unions.  Having  no  'cause'  to 
fight  for,  unions  will  naturally  disappear. 


Since  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  a  higher 
income  than  that  of  the  next  man,  what 
incentive  would  a  man  have  to  advance 
himself  in  a  Technate? 

On  the  face  of  it  this  question  sounds  quite  rea- 
sonable but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  desire  for  finan- 
cial aggrandizement  is  a  prime  incentive  to  only  a 
very  few  people.  A  recent  survey  made  by  a  nation- 
ally known  poll  discloses  that  people  in  general  have 
four  primary  incentives.  First:  job  security.  Sec- 
ond :  opportunities  for  advancement  from  their  pres- 
ent job  to  one  more  interesting,  more  responsible  and 
carrying  more  social  prestige.  Third :  the  reaching  of 
a  position  in  which  they  are  recognized  as  socially 
significant  and  not  just  as  anonymous  cogs  in  the 
machine.  Fourth :  the  obtaining  of  a  sense  of  accom- 
plishment, a  feeling  that  their  work  is  signficant  and 
useful  to  society  as  a  whole.  It  can  be  seen  that  peo- 
ple, basically,  want  first  to  be  secure  and  safe,  and 
secondly  to  be  well  regarded,  important  parts  of  the 
operation  in  which  they  serve. 

Technocracy  can  satisfy  both  these  desires.  In  the 
Technate  ail  prestige,  every  avenue  to  fame  and  so- 
cial approval  will  emanate  from  one  thing  only — the 
ability  of  the  individual  to  function.  The  more  im- 
portant the  function  the  more  respected  will  be  the 
individual.  There  will  thus  be  every  incentive  to  seek 
advancement. 

NOW  IT'S  'AUTO  BOOTLEGGING' 

Now  that  production  is  catching  up  with  demand 
in  the  automotive  industry,  a  new  'gag'  is  in  effect. 
Many  dealers,  finding  themselves  with  cars  on  their 
hands,  peddle  them  through  the  back  door  to  used 
car  dealers  for  a  quick  profit  of  $100.  In  Toronto, 
Canada,  one  of  the  country's  largest  used  car  dealers 
offered  Fords  at  $200  under  showroom  list  price. 
Other  new  cars  are  driven  west  in  convoys  to  Alberta, 
speedometers  turned  back,  and  the  cars  sold  as  new. 
It  is  estimated  that  50  or  fiO  cars  are  going  into  Cal- 
gary and  southern  Alberta  districts  every  week. 
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imentation,  checking  the  results,  then  going  ahead  on 
the  hasic  concept  of  'it  will  probably  work.' 

The  significant  point  to  be  noted  here  is  that  the 
points  enumerated  above  deal  with  'physical  objects.' 
There  was  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the  men  and 
women  undertaking  their  search  for  better  methods 
of  accomplishing  things  that  'it  couldn't  be  done' — in- 
sofar as  they  were  dealing  with  basic  physical  phe- 
nomena, the  properties  of  which  were  well  under- 
stood. In  their  search  for  better  ways  to  assemble 
these  physical  objects,  their  attention  was  not  diverted 
by  the  cries  of  the  multitude  that  'it  was  against  the 
will  of  God  that  man  should  fly,'  or  that  'the  Devil 
makes  use  of  idle  hands.' 


The  original  air-mail  plane  (Douglas  M-2)  which  first 
flew  into  Los  Angeles,  April  17,  1926,  and  behind  it,  a 
Douglas  DC-3. —  (Photo  courtesy  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.) 


Technocracy  views  with  appreciation  the  accom- 
plishments of  those  who,  disregarding  the  cries  of  'It 
can't  be  clone,'  'It  will  never  work,'  and  the  other  as- 
sorted obstacles  placed  before  them,  still  chose  the 
'untried  path'  and  assisted  in  bringing  to  full  fruition 
their  ideas  for  a  'better  manner  of  living.'  Technoc- 
racy salutes  those  functional  men  and  women  who, 
when  the  'chips  are  down,'  take  the  'untried  path' 
which  the  factual  data  at  their  command  indicates  to 
be  correct. 


Unfortunately  this  same  attitude  does  not  prevail 
in  the  field  of  government.  Being  in  the  physical 
realm,  and  with  physical  human  beings,  governments 
are  instituted  presumably  for  the  benefit  and  welfare 
of  those  human  beings.  Despite  this  theoretical  con- 
cept of  government,  once  governments  become  insti- 
tuted they  tend  to  assume  the  status  of  'institutions' 
and,  regardless  of  the  'untried  path'  taken  in  their 
formation  they  cannot  thenceforth  be  'tampered  with.' 

It  must  be  noted  that  governments,  insofar  as  the 
actual  method  of  government  is  concerned,  derive 
their  power  of  operation  both  by  the  active  participa- 
tion of  those  governed,  and  the  'modus  operandi'  of 
the  social  system  then  in  effect.  It  would  seem  ab- 
surd to  conceive  of  a  government  whereby  the  citizens 
being  governed  voluntarily  allow  themselves  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  fruits  of  their  productivity  or  of  the  re- 
sources available  to  them,  just  as  it  would  be  equally 
absurd  to  conceive  of  a  system  of  government  being 
enforced  by  an  individual,  if  the  pepole  under  that 
government  have  the  physical  means  and  the  desire  to 
institute  a  more  desirable  form  of  government. 

The  latter  case  assumed  the  status  of  actuality 
around  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
colonists  of  a  new  country,  although  still  not  realiz- 
ing its  extent  and  resources,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  a 
governing  body  attempting  to  enforce  its  edicts  by 
both  force  of  arms  and  its  taxing  powers.  The  as-yet- 
undeveloped  nation  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen 
the  great  strides  that  would  take  place  in  the  short 
space  of  only  a  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
yet  its  people  chose  the  'untried  path' — and  embarked 
on  a  new  era  of  social  operations  that  has  astounded 
the  world  with  its  progress. 

Without  the  backing  of  sufficient  resources  and  the 
'know-how'  to  make  adequate  use  of  these  resources, 
the  revolution  and  founding  of  a  new  system  of  gov- 
ernment probably  would  have  degenerated  in  time  to 
a  limited  constitutional  monarchy,  with  all  rights  and 
privileges  vested  in  a  minority  group  of  citizens  hav- 
ing property  rights  as  their  sole  claim  to  governmental 
ability — indeed,  it  appears  to  have  done  so  to  a  great 
extent  anyway.  The  vast  extent  and  wealth  of  this 
new  continent,  however,  upset  and  delayed  this  de- 
cline. When  'living  room'  assumed  crowded  aspects, 
it  was  always  possible  for  the  individual  to  move  to 
newer  pastures  and  make  a  fresh  start. 

As  the  population  continued  to  grow,  the  more  de- 
sirable areas  were  settled  until  today  there  are  few 
spots  on  the  continent  thai  are  capable  of  supporting 
any  extensive  increase  in  population,  and  those  cen- 
ters  that  have  grown   out  of  all  proportion   to  their 
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ability  to  be  self-supporting  are  now  dependent  upon 
other  areas  for  their  very  existence. 

But  to  return  again  to  our  previously  outlined  con- 
cept of  a  government  wherein  the  citizens  allow  them- 
selves to  be  deprived  of  the  resources  available  to 
them.  These  resources  are  a  physical  entity,  they  ex- 
ist, and  their  existence  is  an  established  fact.  There 
are  methods  of  fabricating  these  resources  into  prod- 
ucts that  are  necessary  and  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
citizenry :  this  also  is  an  established  fact.  What  then, 
prevents  the  citizens  from  directing  that  other  citi- 
zens (composing  the  government)  make  available  to 
them  these  products?  If  the  quotation  attributed  to 
the  head  of  the  government  only  a  few  short  years 
ago  is  any  criterion,  it  must  be  the  fear  of  choosing 
an  'untried  path.' 

Admittedly,  it  must  strike  the  individual  today  as 
a  rather  serious  question  when  it  comes  to  thinking, 
much  less  acting,  on  the  aspects  of  social  change.  Out 
of  a  total  population  of  some  150,000,000  persons, 
there  are  relatively  few  who  have  been  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances to  make  their  decision.  The  vast  major- 
ity like  to  think  that  'it  will  all  come  out  in  the  wash' 
if  they  can  just  hold  on  for  a  time — or  'it  won't  come 
in  our  time.'  At  that,  thinking — especially  as  it  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  a  nation — is  an  arduous  task,  re- 
quiring considerable  study,  and  with  no  prospect  of 
immediate  remuneration.  Small  wonder  there  are  so 
few  that  indulge  in  the  process ! ! 

There  are  those  on  pensions  from  either  govern- 
ment or  private  industry,  who  think  that  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  status  quo  would  cut  off  their  means  of 
livelihood,  small  though  it  may  be.  This  group  of 
citizens  has  been  conditioned  by  years  of  'experience' 
to  Price  System  operations.  Though  they  will  organ- 
ize and  fight  desperately  for  legislation  to  add  to  their 
small  pittance,  they  are  hardly  'free'  to  advocate  any 
drastic  change.  They  are  too  short-sighted  and  too 
far  gone  to  envision  a  different  future  for  the  Conti- 
nent— most  of  them,  that  is. 

To  this  group  Technocracy  extends  this  challenge : 
Since  1890  they  have  been  through  at  least  seven  pan- 
ics or  depressions,  covering  22  years  in  all,  followed 
by  'prosperity'  cycles.  They  have  noted  the  growth, 
both  industrially  and  in  population,  of  their  country, 
and  doubtless  have  taken  their  part  in  this  growth 
and  expansion.  Do  they  believe,  in  all  sincerity,  that 
they  are  receiving  now,  or  ever  have  received  in  the 
past,  their  full  share  of  the  product  of  their  labor — 
their  contribution  to  the  present  status  of  the  nation? 
If  they  have  been  productively  employed,  probably 
they   have  not;  but,   if  they  have  been  employed  in 


parasitic  or  saprophytic  jobs,  no  doubt  they  have  been 
over-compensated. 

In  a  Technate,  such  oldsters  would  have  claim  to 
consideration  for  a  job  well  done,  retiring  (not  being 
pensioned)  at  the  age  of  45  with  their  full  income  un- 
impaired. This  'sunset  of  life'  will  then  be  a  time  for 
full  living  and  enjoyment  of  life,  rather  than  the  eco- 
nomic nightmare  that  it  is  to  most  at  present. 

Then  there  are  those  just  starting  on  the  path  of 
life — those  now  attending  schools  and  colleges  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  their  chosen  position  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  This  group  is  fortunate  in  that  they  have 
fewer  preconceived  concepts  to  overcome.  It  is  in  this 
group  too,  according  to  Earl  James  McGrath,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  that  'Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  our  best  minds  never  get  a  chance  .  .  .' 

McGrath  claims  that  out  of  every  1000  children 
finishing  the  fifth  grade,  900  have  the  ability  to  go 
through  high  school — yet  only  403  do  so.  Out  of  the 
same  1000  finishing  the  fifth  grade,  320  have  the  ability 
to  go  through  college — but  only  70  do  so!  Because  of 
the  immaturity  of  this  group,  there  is  little  prospect 
that  they  can  be  swayed  by  anything  short  of  a  catas- 
trophe, 

To  this  group  Technocracy  issues  this  challenge : 
In  a  Technate,  your  maintenance  and  welfare  will  be 
of  paramount  importance  for  the  simple  reason  that 
you  will  be  the  future  operators  of  it.  Your  income 
will  be  assured  and  more  than  adequate  for  your 
needs ;  your  education  will  be  calculated  to  fit  you  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  consistent  with  your  inher- 
ent ability,  for  your  chosen  vocation,  and  you  can  rest 
assured  that  there  will  be  a  function  for  you  to  per- 
form when  you  are  prepared !  How  docs  this  com- 
pare with  your  chances  in  the  Price  System? 

Finally,  there  is  that  last  group,  those  of  us  who 
are,  at  present,  the  vast  majority.  We  are  the  work- 
ers, the  business  men,  the  manufacturers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  housewives,  self-employed,  unemployed,  and 
just  plain  loafers!  In  this  category  will  be  found 
those  few  who  think  for  themselves  and  those  many 
who  let  others  do  their  thinking  for  them.  Are  you 
perfectly  content  to  follow  the  'path  of  least  resist- 
ance,' believing  that  political  manipulations  will  'take 
care  of  everything' — or  are  you  just  plain  scared  at 
the  prospect  of  treading  an  'untried  path?'  Why 
don't  you  put  your  fears  and  apprehensions  behind 
you  and  assert  yourselves  as  being  in  favor  of  abun- 
dance for  all  ? 

The  path  we  have  been  taking  in  this  Price  Sys- 

( Continued  on  Page  2(> ) 
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McCASLIN  LECTURE  IS  BIG  SUCCESS 


McCASLIN  LECTURE  PROVES 
BIG  SUCCESS 

The  Reo  McCaslin  Lecture  (Feb.  26)  held  at  the 
Inglewood  Woman's  Club,  again  demonstrated  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  coordination  between  Gray  Fleet  Units 
and  Organization.  The  hall  was  crowded  to  capacity, 
necessitating  some  Members  having  to  vacate  their 
seats  in  favor  of  non-members. 

Units  of  the  Gray  Fleet,  carrying  car-top  banners 
calling  attention  to  the  meeting,  were  assigned  to  pa- 
trol the  Inglewood  area  for  three  days  prior  to  the 
lecture.  On  the  Saturday  before  the  meeting,  Sound 
Cars  were  also  used  effectively  in  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public. 

Tlie  effectiveness  of  this  operation  was  expressed 
when  a  passerby  remarked  that  'the  town  seemed  to 
be  filled  with  Gray  Cars  carrying  car-top  banners — 
there  must  be  at  least  a  hundred  of  them!'  (As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  were  15  units  in  all.)  See  page  24 
for  pictures  of  this  event. 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  USES 
GRAY  FLEET  UNITS 

At  long  last  units  of  the  Gray  Fleet  have  been  rec- 
ognized in  San  Luis  Obispo !  Responding  to  a  call 
for  equipment,  a  unit  participated  in  the  March  of 
Dimes  occasion,  being  used  three  consecutive  Satur- 
days on  one  of  the  main  streets,  where  it  was  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration  by  the  townspeople,  for  both  its 
functional  design  and  operating  characteristics. 

So  well  appreciated  was  the  performance  that  an 
invitation  to  participate  in  a  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans function  was  received  by  the  Gray  Fleet  to  act 
in  coordination  with  various  civic,  fraternal,  social, 
and  other  educational  organizations  from  all  over  the 
count\.  (  (rganizer  Ward  I.  Cook  stated  that  several 
delegates,  in  addition  to  himself,  would  attend. 


UNITS  OF  GRAY  FLEET 
WIN  MERIT  AWARDS 

Because  of  their  previous  excellent  performance, 
units  of  the  Gray  Fleet  MPSU  cars  were  again  called 
to  Pacoima  on  Jan.  30  to  assist  at  a  'March  of  Dimes 
affair,  at  which  a  number  of  radio,  television  and 
screen  stars  also  donated  their  services.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  function,  each  operator,  on  behalf  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,  received  an  award  of  merit  for  his 
participation. 


MC  PLUGS  LECTURE 

AT  GRAY  FLEET  FUNCTION 

Gray  Fleet  Sound  Cars  certainly  do  their  part  in 
assisting  organizational  operations,  it  was  disclosed 
Jan.  22  by  operators  of  a  sound  unit  functioning  at  a 
'March  of  Dimes'  square  dance  at  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  pier.  In  making  the  usual  announcement 
concerning  Technocracy's  donation  of  a  sound  unit 
for  this  affair,  the  MC  also  threw  in  a  'plug'  about  the 
lecture  held  at  Patriotic  Mall  (Los  Angeles)  on  Janu- 
ary 26. 


GRAY  FLEET  UNITS  ASSIST 
AT  DEDICATION   AFFAIR 

Another  instance  of  functional  cooperation  oc- 
curred Jan.  27  in  Pacoima,  Calif.,  when  MPSU  units 
of  the  Gray  Fleet  were  kept  busy  rendering  assistance 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  U.  S.  post  office  building. 
A  huge  gathering-  witnessed  the  affair,  and  heard  the 
Organization  praised  for  its  efforts  in  providing  sound. 


FRONT  COVER:  Organizer  Ward  I.  Cook,  of 
San  Luis  Obispo,  and  a  unit  of  the  Gray  Fleet  as- 
-i  I  in  March  of  Dimes  function. —  (See  Story  on 
Page  23).    -(  Photo  by   Louis  i. 
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GRAY    FLEET   COVERS   McCASLIN   LECTURE-Upper  left:     Gr:,y  cars  f^  !^>°^  £ /"£,£ 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  SECTION  SOCIAL  (11834-1.  Los  Angeles)— Upper  left:  a  member  of  the  pirate  crew  tags  a 
visitor  (pay  no  or  walk  the  plank!);  upper  right:  'Reo'  corners  a  few  pirates;  center  left:  guest  of  honor  Reo  McCas- 
lin  'tells  'em  off!';  center  right:  a  'pirate'  rallies  his  'gang';  lower  left-lower  right:  'filling  'em  up'  following  lecture 
(SHQ-1 1833-2).— (Techphotos  by  Fulton,   11833-2). 
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SKETCHING  THE  TRENDS     THE  UNTRIED  PATH.   .  . 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 

Arizona     4  4  28 

Arkansas    6  7  38 

California  131  253  591 

Colorado    5  4  55 

Connecticut  15  47  158 

Delaware    2  2  15 

Washington,  D.  C 4  4  45 

Florida   9  11  72 

Georgia    14  14  103 

Hawaii 3  4  22 

Idaho 5  3  26 

Illinois    73  105  484 

Indiana     21  27  188 

Iowa    12  5  93 

Kansas    8  5  64 

Kentucky     17  15  118 

Louisiana     18  18  100 

Maine    7  11  39 

Maryland   17  30  116 

Massachusetts    : 47  115  108 

Michigan    85  81  297 

Minnesota    13  13  123 

Mississippi     5  6  43 

Missouri  28  22  188 

Montana     5  3  31 

Nebraska    3  2  35 

Nevada     2  2  13 

New  Hampshire    5  11  22 

New  Jersey  45  87  428 

New  Mexico  4  2  21 

New  York  188  356  887 

North    Carolina   21  20  154 

North    Dakota   2  1  10 

Ohio    52  80  530 

Oklahoma    9  8  48 

Oregon  16  19  81 

Pennsylvania     76  141  574 

Rhode   Island  9  31  25 

South  Carolina  8  12  50 

South  Dakota  1  1  10 

Tennessee 15  23  97 

Texas    31  12  219 

Utah    4  5  32 

Vermont     2  4  15 

Virginia    10  14  80 

Washington    37  35  151 

West   Virginia   15  17  87 

Wisconsin    17  20  217 

Wyoming ..  2  1  13 

Totals $1,144  $1,736  $7,010 

Those  states  in  blackface  type  show  excess  of  payments 
over  benefits  received  of  $644  million,  of  which  the  pre- 
ponderance, or  nine-state  total  of  $599  million  is  chiefly  in 
the  highly  industrialized  areas.  These  nine  states,  Califor- 
nia, Connecticut,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island,  are  in  the 
unique  position  of  having  had  labor  strife  as  an  adjunct  to 
itinerant  migratory  workers,  necessitating  payments  larger 
than  usual.  Measures  to  tighten  the  administration  of  va- 
rious laws  pertaining  to  compensation  insurance  payments 
are  being  studied  by  several  states,  with  at  least  one,  Mas- 
sachusetts, declaring  a  mother  ineligible  for  benefits  for 
four  weeks  before  and  after  the  'blessed  event'! 


(Continued  from  Page  22) 

tern  'jungle'  is  known  to  lead  nowhere.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  g-etting  out  of  the  'jungle,'  however;  if  you 
are  interested  in  conserving  your  strength  and  energy 
in  order  that  you  may  be  of  real  service  to  yourself 
and  to  your  fellowman  in  the  days  to  come,  there  is 
an  'untried  path'  into  the  future  which  has  already 
been  carefully  and  expertly  plotted — why  not  make 
use  of  it?    Join  Technocracy  NOW! 

— W.T.F.  (11833-2). 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 


WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Amer- 
ican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America 
or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of  Tech- 
nocracy is  the  chartered  Section  con- 
sisting of  a  minimum  of  50  members 
and  running  up  to  several  hundred.  It 
is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  sub- 
sidy or  endowments  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  voluntar- 
ily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  an- 
nual dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by 
the  member  to  his  local  Section.  Mem- 
bers wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an 
ancient  generic  symbol  signifying  bal- 
ance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econ- 
omists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  research  organiza- 
tion. I;n  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  lav^s  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
non-prqfit,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
membership  organization.  In  1934  How- 
ard Scptt,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his 
first  Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  Continent- 
wide  membership  organization.  Since 
1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily 
without  any  spectacular  spurts,  reviv- 
als, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  un- 
til early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tre- 
mendous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in 
every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  nu- 
merous other  places  with  the  Armed 
Porces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are 
glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss 
Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquar- 
ters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technoc- 
racy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technoc- 
racy's membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races 
and  religions  whicli  make  up  this  Con- 
tinent. Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politici- 
ans are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.) 
Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife 
— so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican— you   are   welcome    in    Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 

NEWSMAGAZINE 

Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  outlining 
Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and  insecur- 
ity on  this  Continent. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction   to   Technocracy   25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change 15c 

Man   Hours   and   Distribution 15c 

The   Energy   Certificate   10c 

Science  vs.  Chaos  10c 

Continentalism — The   Mandate 

of  Survival    15c 

1   Am   the   Price  System 
and 

The    Culture   of   Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  an  England'   ...10c 

'Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong' 15c 

America   Must  Show  the  Way 15c 


Magazines 

The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  44,  Calif.  25c  per 
copy;   5  issues,  $1  ;    12  issues,  $2.50. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New 
York   17,  N.  Y.     15c;   no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  1 166  West  Georgia 

1 
St.,   Vancouver,   B.   C.     25c   per  copy; 

5  issues,  $1  ;    12  issues,  $2.50. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  103  4th  Ave. 
No.,  Seattle  9,  Wash.  25c  per  copy; 
5   issues,  $1  ;    12  issues,  $2.50. 
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There  is  one  way,  and  one  way  only,  of  achieving  an  adequate 
social  condition  commensurate  with  the  age  in  which  you  live,  and 
that  is  to  demand  it  for  ALL  Americans.  If  you  demand  it  for  your- 
self alone,  (or  for  your  minority  group)  you  will  gain  nothing  but 
the  well-deserved  contempt  of  others.  The  individual  can  no  longer 
think  of  himself  as  adequate,  in  terms  of  his  own  efforts;  but  only  in 
terms  of  the  efforts  of  the  whole  social  organism  of  which  he  is  a 
part.  Technocracy  is  the  only  program  on  this  Continent  with  the 
intent  of  improving  the  living  standard  and  security  of  ALL  citizens 
on  this  Continent  .  .  .  Technocracy  offers  you  the  only  pathway 
out  of  the  woods  of  the  Price  System. 
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EMPLOYMENT  and  MARKETS 


Three  items  appearing  on  the  same  page  in  an 
issue  of  the  'Federation  News'  give  considerable  food 
for  thought  to  the  American  citizen  who  is  more  than 
a  little  curious  about  the  situation  today — and  the 
probable  situation  in  the  tomorrow  that  is  sure  to 
come. 

First,  we  read  a  blurb  about  those  graduating  se- 
niors in  our  high  schools,  estimated  at  800,000,  and 
their  chances  of  finding  employment  when  3,500,000 
are  now  (according  to  the  blurb)  looking  for  work. 
True,  not  all  of  these  800,000  will  seek  immediate  em- 
ployment— a  good  percentage  of  them  will  seek  higher 
education  (those  with  the  means  to  do  so)  ;  others 
will  seek  only  part-time  employment  for  the  experi- 
ence to  be  gained  from  it  to  be  applied  to  some  par- 
ticular study  they  wish  to  take  up;  and  still  others  are 
not  faced  with  the  urgency  of  the  situation  (in  other 
words  they  can  afford  to  loaf). 

HozvcTcr,  if  wc  add  to  this  800,000  high  school 
youths  (discounting  those  unavailable  for  various  rea- 
sons) the  graduates  from  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, we  will  approximate  or  exceed  the  original  esti- 
mate. It  seems  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  there  will 
be  available  on  the  labor  front  800,000  nczv  faces. 

The  next  item  concerns  an  action  of  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate. In  voting  the  Kilgore-Ferguson  amendment,  the 
welcome  mat  will  be  laid  out  to  those  displaced  per- 
sons who  entered  DP  camps  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1949  (in- 
stead of  Dec.  22,  1945  ).  These  are  estimated  to  be  in 
excess  of  359,000.     Mention  is  made  in  this  article  of 


the  fear  of  these  DP's  usurping  other  people's  jobs 
and  homes,  but  this  fear  is  said  to  be  negligible  be- 
cause the  344,000  maximum  authorized  DP  immigra- 
tion is  less  than  the  increase  in  population  of  the  U.  S, 
for  two  months,  and  this  increase  in  popuation  is  in 
the  form  of  newcomers  (infants)  contributing  noth- 
ing to  the  nation's  production ;  while  the  incoming 
DP's  all  have  useful  skills. 

The  third  item  concerns  a  means  for  checking  un- 
employment now.  According  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
Maurice  J.  Tobin,  there  are  some  areas  where  a  size- 
able part  of  our  resources  and  manpower  are  not  be- 
ing effectively  used.  'It  is  necessary,'  says  Tobin,  'to 
increase  employment  in  these  communities — not  only 
so  that  their  citizens  can  enjoy  maximum  employ- 
ment, but  because  the  entire  economy  needs  the' mar- 
kets they  represent.' — (Italics  ours). 

Now,  if  we  take  the  graduating  force  of  800,000 
students,  and  add  to  them  the  359,000  DP's  author- 
ized to  be  admitted,  we  have  a  total  of  1,159,000  peo- 
ple available  for  work.  If  there  were  work-  available, 
there  would  not  be  the  3,500,000  now  unemployed,  so 
perforce,  we  must  add  this  1,159,000  additional  load 
to  our  unemployment  total,  making  a  grand  total  of 
4,659,000.  Small  wonder  that  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  praying  for  action  to  check  unem- 
ployment now ! 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  contained  in  those  few 
words  uttered  by  Secretary  Tobin:  'the  entire  econ- 
omy needs  the  markets  they  (the  4,569,000  unem- 
ployed) represent.' — W.  T.  Forrester. 
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THE  MECHANISM  OF  DEBT 


There  are  'debts'  and  'debts' — and  the  more  you  earn  the  more  you 
owe.  Why  not  concern  yourself  about  the  'debt'  you  owe  yourself — 
investigate  and  join  Technocracy! 


Tl  1  E  concept  of  debt  in  its  simpler  form  has  been 
one  of  mankind's  culture  traits  from  the  earliest 
days  of  antiquity.  Like  many  other  phases  of 
human  culture,  the  mechanism  of  debt  has  grown 
more  complex  down  through  the  years,  and  in  keep- 
ing tempo  with  the  enormous  complexity  of  industrial 
life  in  the  machine  age,  it  has  become  far  too  complex 
for  the  average  individual  to  comprehend  fully  its 
workings.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  lead  the 
reader  through  the  more  elementary  sociology  of  debt 
concept,  and  by  the  application  of  Technocratic  prin- 
ciples, show  how  some  very  interesting  generalizations 
can  be  drawn. 

The  simplest,  and  perhaps  earliest  form  of  debt, 
still  exists  in  the  form  of  loans  of  such  things  as 
tools — borrowing  the  neighbor's  lawn  mower,  or  a 
cup  of  sugar.  In  general,  such  loans  are  occasional, 
not  continuous.  If  you  know  you  are  frequently  go- 
ing to  need  a  lawn  mower,  you  buy  one.  I  f  you  hab- 
itually borrow  sugar,  the  neighbor  is  likely  to  delivei 
some  not-too-sweet  remarks  one  day  that  discourage 
continuing  the  practice.  The  concept  of  interest  pay- 
ment does  not  enter  this  type  of  debt. 

Simple  Indebtedness 

Simpler  forms  of  debt  arise  out  of  people's  reac- 
tion to  emergencies.  'The  lawn  mower  won't  work. 
Let's  borrow  the  neighbor's  and  get  ours  fixed  as  soon 
as  possible'  .  .  .  'That  candy-making  bee  the  kids  put 
on  last  night  left  us  without  a  grain  of  sugar  for  the 
morning  coffee.  Let's  borrow  a  cup  from  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  read  the  riot  act  to  the  youngsters.'  More  serious 
emergencies,  however,  such  as  sudden  sickness,  acci- 
dent, or  disaster,  now  as  always  down  through  his- 
tory, have  given  rise  to  a  slightly  more  complex  form 
of  debt.  The  person  in  need  seeks  to  borrow  what  he 
needs  to  survive.  In  primitive  times,  loans  were  made 
in  kind,  in  the  same  maner  as  trade,  for  there  was  no 
money  concept  as  vet.  Then  the  concept  of  interest 
payments  was  developed  as  predatory  individuals  saw 
an  opportunity  to  chisel  personal  gain  out  <>\  the  needs 
of  others;  no  doubt  interest  loo  was  paid  in  kind. 


Thus  we  see  that  early  in  man's  history  he  became 
familiar  with  the  concept  of  debt  as  a  'substitute'  for 
income.  The  primitive  agriculturist,  who  had  his  crop 
ruined  by  adverse  weather,  borrowed  grain  from  his 
more  fortunate  neighbor,  knowing  he  would  have  to 
endure  short  rations  not  only  for  the  year  of  the  dis- 
aster, but  also  for  a  succeeding  year  or  two  in  order 
to  repay  the  loan,  together  with  an  increased  amount 
of  grain  for  interest. 

The  next  step  in  the  growing  complexity  of  the 
debt-concept  came  when  civilization  advanced  to  the 
point  where  one  came  into  the  ownership  of  relatively 
expensive  pieces  of  property  in  the  course  of  making 
a  living,  such  as  the  purchase  of  real-estate,  or  live- 
stock. There  were  two  courses  of  action  possible, 
both  of  which  have  been  used  simultaneously  from 
antiquity  to  the  present  day.  One  can  either  save  part 
of  what  he  is  able  to  earn  until  he  has  enough  to  buy 
the  property,  whereupon  he  can  begin  to  use  his  prop- 
erty to  make  considerably  more  money,  or  goods,  than 
he  had  before ;  or  he  can  borrow  to  buy  the  property 
immediately,  and  use  the  increased  earnings  brought 
by  his  property  'ownership'  to  pay  off  the  loan  more 
rapidly  than  he  could  have  earned  the  money  if  he 
had  chosen  the  first  course.  Here,  too,  debt  is  used 
as  a  'substitute'  for  income,  not  to  meet  an  emerg- 
ency, but  as  a  means  of  so  increasing  future  income 
that  a  net  gain  will  accrue  to  the  borrower  in  spite 
of  the  interest  payments  he  is  called  upon  to  make. 

At  first  glance,  it  does  not  seem  like  the  preceding 
step  toward  complexity  has  been  a  very  long  one. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  the  borrower  it  has  not  been, 
providing  that  unforeseen  events  do  not  prevent  him 
from  normally  carrying  out  his  obligation  to  comple- 
tion. It  only  becomes  complex  when  we  look  at  it 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  seller  of  the  property  or 
the  lender  of  the  money,  which  may  be  the  same  per- 
s  m.  lie  is  likely  to  behave  as  though  he  already  had 
the  money  due  him  on  the  loan,  just  as  if  he  had  sold 
the  property  for  cash,  lie  begins  to  look  around  for 
some  profitable  place  to  'invest'  the  money,  although 
le  does  not  have  it  yet.     Perhaps  he  'buys'  another 
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piece  of  property  similar  to  the  one  he  sold,  and  does 
it  on  the  strength  of  the  payments  plus  interest  he  is 
receiving  on  a  number  of  similar  transactions. 

Meanwhile,  other  individuals  are  doing  much  the 
same  sort  of  thing,  and  because  so  many  people  are 
trying  to  buy  property,  the  'price'  begins  to  rise.  Part 
of  the  money  being  used  in  the  stimulated  purchases 
of  property  is  not  the  real  solid  money  from  whence 
the  money  concept  came  to  mankind,  but  the  inflated,, 
not-yet-paid-but-hoped-for  interest  money. 

Beginning  of  Complexity 

We  now  introduce  another  concept  seldom  men- 
tioned by  the  orthodox  economist,  and  that  is  the  de- 
gree of  'control'  which  debt  brings  against  the  debtor 
in  favor  of  the  creditor.  (For  a  more  complete  treat- 
ment of  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  pre- 
vious article  entitled,  'Control,  Scientific  or  Political' 
in  the  September  1949  issue  of  The  Technocrat.) 
It  is  relatively  simple  to  see  that  in  the  illustrative  ex- 
ample given  of  the  man  who  borrowed  money  to  buy 
a  farm,  so  that  he  could  more  quickly  earn  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  farm  than  if  he  tried  to  earn  the  money 
first,  that  the  man  who  loaned  the  money  is  going  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  what  is  done  with  the  farm. 
He  is  not  likely  to  sanction  any  new  and  untried 
schemes  involving  greater  risk  to  his  capital  than  the 
ordinary  tried  and  true  methods  familiar  to  him  and 
the  community.  In  a  word,  he  exercises  more  than 
ordinary  'control'  over  the  debtor  as  long  as  he  re- 
mains a  creditor.  In  turn,  the  debtor  temporarily  sur- 
renders part  of  his  freedom  in  the  expectation  of  hav- 
ing more  freedom  than  ever  when  he  comes  into  full 
ownership  of  the  property. 

We  have  already  shown  how  the  concept  of  debt, 
once  firmly  rooted  in  man's  culture  pattern,  began  to 
feed  on  itself,  creating  more  debt.  As  the  industrial 
machine  has  grown  in  complexity,  requiring  not  just 
a  farm  and  some  livestock  as  the  tools  for  making  a 
living,  but  a  more  or  less  ethereal  'investment'  of  sev- 
eral tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  each  industrial 
worker,  so  has  the  concept  of  debt,  and  the  pyramid- 
ing of  debt  on  debt  grown  to  keep  pace.  It  has  be- 
come impossible  for  the  industrial  worker  ever  to 
hope  to  'own'  his  own  share  of  these  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  'tools'  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  more  primitive  agriculturist  came  to  'own'  his 
farm.  But  he  is  none  the  less  called  upon  to  support 
his  share  of  the  unpayable  pyramided  debt,  and  to 
permanently  surrender  the  degree  of  freedom  cones- 
ponding  to  it  without  hope  of  regaining  it.  The  cred- 
itor on   the  other  hand,   if  he  be  a  big  enough   oper- 


ator, becomes  the  'owner'  of  fabulous  amounts  of 
'tools'  for  making  a  living,  which  he  has  no  intention 
of  operating  himself.  With  this  'ownership'  comes 
the  'control'  over  the  debtors,  or  stated  in  other  words, 
the  freedom  they  have  permanently  surrendered. 

Those  who  want  to  object  to  this  line  of  reasoning- 
are  apt  to  call  it  'oversimplification'  with  the  implica- 
tion that  it  does  not  give  a  true  picture  of  what  is 
actually  going  on.  This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
oversimplification  can  be  made  a  useful  scientific  tool 
in  working  out  popular  understanding  of  exceedingly 
complex  subjects.  For  instance,  there  are  only  a  few 
very  brilliant  men  whose  naturally  brilliant  minds  are 
especially  adapted  to  mathematics,  who  completely  un- 
derstand Einstein's  Relativity  Theory.  To  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  necessary  to  'explain'  this  theory  to  the 
general  public,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to 
oversimplification,  and  by  so  doing  the  ordinary  mind 
is  given  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  what  Einstein  is  about, 
even  though  this  idea  lacks  a  great  deal  of  being  a 
complete  understanding. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  mechanism  of 
debt  has  grown  enormously  in  recent  years,  keeping 
pace  with  the  growth  in  complexity  of  other  phases 
of  our  industrial  life.  It  has  become  so  complex  that 
no  one  man  can  understand  all  phases  of  it.  It  was 
pointed  out  earlier,  that  conventional  economists  sel- 
dom mention  the  concept  of  'control'  which  goes  wth 
debt.  There  are  some  very  good  reasons  for  this,  and 
to  bring  them  out  we  find  it  necessary  to  oversimplyfy 
the  following  analysis  of  how  a  few  men  have  come 
to  have  enormous  power  because  of  the  'control'  they 
get  from  the  debt  owed  to  them  by  the  great  mass  of 
people. 

Trust  Funds 

In  the  gradual  process  of  building  our  industrial 
society,  using  as  a  basis  the  ancient  concept  of  'prop- 
erty ownership'  left  over  from  a  simpler  agrarian  age, 
the  pioneers,  or  more  adventurous,  who  had  gone  out 
in  the  wilderness  and  literally  built  up  their  business 
and  property  by  hard  work  and  initiative,  had  sons  and 
grandsons  to  whom  the  still  expanding  property  was 
passed  on  during  succeeding  generations  It  became 
usual  for  the  later  generations  to  soften  up  consider- 
ably in  keeping  with  the  soft  life  of  ease  into  which 
they  were  born,  and  as  the  complexity  of  property 
management  increased,  the  'playboys'  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  easily  possible  to  hire  brainy,  but  impecu- 
nious, experts  to  manage  their  property  for  them. 

There  were  casualties  of  course,  enough  of  them 
to  give  rise  to  the  old  saying  'shirt  sleeves  to  shirt 
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sleeves  in  three  generations.'  But  of  late,  'the  top- 
flight' is  doing  pretty  well  in  that  respect.  They  have 
set  up  trust  funds  that  go  on  from  generaton  to  gen- 
eration without  much  that  a  wastrel  scion  could  do  to 
change  matters. 

It  is  here  that  we  wish  to  introduce  the  oversimp- 
lification on  control.  It  is  this:  the  wealthy  men  have 
recently  joined  together  in  the  formation  of  trust 
funds,  and  investment  syndicates,  and  in  so  doing 
have  amassed  a  body  of  industrial  property  under  a 
single  coherent  leadership  large  enough  to  easily  give 
'control'  over  the  entire  economy  of  the  continent,  in- 
cluding- "control'  over  the  government.  Through  the 
medium  of  'cartels'  they  have  tried  to  extend  their 
hegemony  over  the  whole  w  o  r  1  d,  using  the  same 
methods. 

Technology  'Breaks  In' 

Technocracy  points  out  the  fallacy  of  the  self- 
perpetuating  idea  which  this  minority  holds  in  regard 
to  its  position.  The  members  marry  among  them- 
selves and  pass  their  holdings  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, having  set  up  income  tax  laws  in  such  a  way 
that  little  or  no  'new  blood'  will  break  into  their  'priv- 
ileged' circle. 

They  have  not  reckoned,  however,  with  the  impact 
of  technology  on  their  little  playhouse.  They  know- 
that  all  is  not  well — but  their  'hired  brains'  haven't 
yet  come  up  with  the  answer. 

All  down  through  history,  mankind  has  been  gov- 
erned by  one  or  another  kind  of  despotic  minority. 
That  this  is  not  an  ideal  or  desirable  state  of  affairs 
is  attested  by  the  innumerable  attempts,  all  unsuccess- 
f'fl,  which  have  been  made  from  earliest  antiquity  to 
the  present,  to  establish  'democracy'  or  rule  of  the 
people.  All  such  attempts  to  date,  from  the  short- 
lived 'republic'  of  Rome  to  the  highly  advertised  con- 
stitution of  Philadelphia  have  been  futile  in  giving 
genuine  control  to  the  people  as  intended.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  failure  has  been  brought  about  by 
financial  manipulations  of  the  ruling  minority.  In 
other  words,  the  economic  aristocracy  get  the  people 
into  some  form  of  debt,  then  proceed  to  rule  them  in 
spite  of  their  'democratic'  form  of  government. 

By  way  of  illustration,  consider  the  active  cam- 
paign now  being  waged  by  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change to  get  large  numbers  of  Americans  to  become 
small  stockholders  in  business  concerns.  It  does  not 
seem  to  matter  which  concern,  but  the  exchange  is 
very  anxious  that  they  buy  a  few  shares  in  any  com- 
pany   of    their    choice.      If   successful,    this   campaign 
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would  make  more  valid  the  claim  often  seen  in  adver- 
tisements run  by  big  companies  fighting  strikes,  that 
the  company  is  not  the  property  of  some  mythical  rich 
man  way  off  in  a  corner  somewhere,  but  instead  i-- 
owned  by  millions  of  ordinary  Americans  just  like 
yourself. 

Such  advertisements  carefully  avoid  pointing  out 
who  actually  'controls'  the  company.  What  is  mean! 
by  'ownership?'  Can  there  be  any  ownership  without 
share  in  control?  What  genuine  share  in  control  is  en- 
joyed by  the  holder  of  a  few  shares?  But  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  holder  of  a  few  shares  will  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  control  by  propaganda  of  this  sort,  than 
will  be  the  individual  with  no  shares. 

Millions  of  young  people  are  now  'buying'  homes. 
having  been  forced  to  do  so  by  the  prohibitive  rents 
being  charged  for  rental  units.  Xaturally,  being  very 
short  of  funds  and  trying  to  make  inadequate  incomes 
stretch  over  the  multitude  of  major  expenses  involved 
in  starting  married  life,  they  endeavor  to  get  by 
with  the  lowest  possible  down  payment,  and  the  low- 
est monthly  payment  obtainable,  which  in  turn  in- 
volves the  longest  possible  term  for  the  contract  to 
run.  They  are  much  more  easy  to  'control'  once 
safely  in  debt  under  circumstances  likely  to  leave 
them  in  that  desirable  condition  for  the  rest  of  their 
natural  lives. 

Methods  of  Control 

If  anyone  should  happen  to  complain  or  slart  talk- 
ing 'radical.'  supporting  'left'  political  candidates,  or 
in  any  way  step  out  of  line,  the  creditor  can  easily 
'punish'  him  without  obviously  seeming  to  do  so. 
When  times  get  tough,  and  payments  have  to  be 
missed,  the  'creditor'  is  in  a  position  to  do  immense 
'favors'  to  the  debtor  by  n<  t  throwing  him  out  on  the 
street  and  causing  h'm  to  lose  all  he  has  previously 
invested  in  the  house.  Of  course  he  woul  1  be  much 
less  likely  to  do  these  'favors'  fcr  a  ]  erson  known  to 
support  'radical'  ideas. 

This  condition  has  been  aggravated  in  a  thousand 
other  ways  in  the  enormous  C crease  in  'installment' 
buying  of  everything  from  Ltxurious  motor  cars  to 
kitchen  ranges.  The  major  portion  of  the  population 
has  become  enmeshed  in  -one  form  of  direct  debt 
which  makes  them  more  docile  in  accepting  the  con- 
trol over  them.  The  general  public  has  surrendered 
its  'freedom.'  If  there  are  any  who  doubt  this,  they 
are  respectfully  requested  to  read  what  it  says  on  any 
application  blank  for  credit. 

(Continued    "ii    Page    13) 
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NERVE  IMPULSES  GO  FASTER 
AFTER  INITIAL  STIMULUS 

The  first  in  a  series  of  nerve  impulses  tends  to  act 
as  a  'motorcycle  escort,'  clearing  the  way  for  those 
that  follow  and  enabling  them  to  go  faster  in  their 
travels  over  the  network  of  the  nervous  system.  This 
is  indicated  in  the  results  of  a  study  of  fundamental 
mechanisms  of  the  nervous  system  made  recently  by 
zoologists  investigating-  the  rate  at  which  impulses  are 
conducted  through  single  nerve  fibers.  The  stud  y 
shows  that  when  a  nerve  receives  an  impulse,  subse- 
quent impulses  travel  at  a  faster  rate  through  the 
nerve  fibers  for  a  short  time,  increasing  up  to  as  much 
as  20'a  in  all  cases  where  a  'conditioning'  impulse 
was  given.  The  observations  may  greatly  simplify 
the  search  for  the  basic  mechanism  of  nervous  func- 
tion, it  is  claimed. 


SYNTHESIS  OF  ACTH 
A  POSSIBILITY 

BERKELEY,  Calif. — A  grant  has  been  received 
by  the  University  of  California  here  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  the  synthesis  of  a  fraction  of  ACTH, 
the  'antiarthritis'  hormone,  which  has  shown  benefi- 
cial results  in  the  treatment  of  dozens  of  diseases. 
The  fraction  retains  the  beneficial  biological  activity 
of  whole  ACTH,  while  its  structure  is  small  enough 
to  make  synthesis  a  possibility,  Because  ACTH  is 
so  scarce  that  it  can  only  be  present  in  experimental 
treatment,  the  synthesis  of  the  fraction  in  the  labora- 
torv  would  make  the  hormone  available  in  quantity 
for  the  first  time. 


IF  YOU  SEE  RED 
SCIENCE  IS  INTERESTED 

How  we  see  color  depends  on  a  number  of  things, 
a  scientist  points  out.  In  certain  cases,  the  accuracy 
of  color  description  is  surprisingly  low,  this  scientist 
says,  giving  the  example  of  an  apple  seen  under  a 
pure  yellow  light.  Even  if  the  apple  is  green,  the 
spectator  calls  it  red  under  the  light  because  red  is 
the  color  habitually  associated  with  apples.  Colors, 
therefore,  depend  on  conditions  other  than  the  charac- 
ter of  light  reaching  the  eye,  it  is  claimed,  the  normal 
person  experiencing  the  sensations  of  a  color-blind 
person  under  extreme  conditions. 


COAL  MINE  NOW  OPERATED' 
BY  'PUSH-BUTTON'  METHOD 

If  the  coal-mining  business  is  to  survive,  accord- 
ing to  a  United  Press  dispatch,  it  will  have  to  ado,:t 
methods  recentlv  'unveiled'  by  one  company  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area.  The  mine,  called  the  'most  mechan- 
ized ever  built/  has  been  operating  under  'secrecy'  be- 
cause of  its  revolutionary  equipment  and  design.  It 
is  owned  by  the  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  more  than  1,000,000  tons  a  year  from  a 
hitherto  untouched  vein. 

A  new  method  of  'anchoring'  the  roof  of  the  mine 
is  an  ingredient  in  its  'mechanized'  operation,  enabling 
more  freedom  of  movement  for  men  and  machines. 
New  machines  developed  will  work  a  vein  of  coal 
only  40  inches  thick,  and  dig  a  ton  of  coal  a  minute, 
eliminating  the  separate  processes  of  cutting,  drilling, 
blasting  and  loading.  To  keep  up  with  this  mechan- 
ical 'miner'  three-ton  rubber-tired  buggies  take  the 
coal  to  high-speed  belt  conveyors  which  connect  with 
a  main-line  railway  at  an  automatic  car-loading  sta- 
tion which  requires  no  operator. 

Capahle  of  producing  250  to  300  tons  of  coal  an 
hour,  the  mine  will  employ  only  550  men,  including 
those  in  the  large  cleaning  plant ! 


PHOTOGRAPH  SMALLEST 
CHLOROPHYLL  UNITS 

The  photographing  of  some  of  the  smallest  units 
of  the  sun-powered  factory  system  that  manufactures 
plant  food,  was  accomplished  recently,  using  the  elec- 
tron microscope.  The  minute  particles  were  locate;! 
in  single-celled  green  alga,  an  elementary  type  of  plant 
life,  and  were  relatively  round,  the.  smallest  being 
only  10  large  molecules  in  diameter.  The  work  is  being 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  a  general  study  of 
protoplasmic  materials  at  levels  below  the  microsco- 
pic and  just  above  the  molecular  level. 


NEW   RADIATION    INDICATOR 

An  accurate  pocket-size  radiation  indicator,  so  sim- 
ple that  the  man  on  the  street  can  learn  to  read  it 
after  a  few  minutes  instruction,  has  been  developed. 
The  meter  measures  radioactivity  by  a  color  change 
of  chemical  solutions  in  small  vials,  which  fit  into  a 
case  about  the  size  of  a  book  of  matches,  or  could  be 
adapted  to  fit  a  pen-like  container  for  the  pocket. 
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SOOiir  REVIEW 


CHINA  SHAKES  the  WORLD 


Editor's  Note:  This  brief  review  and  analysis  of  'China  Shakes  the  World,'  by  Jack  Bcldcn,  1949 
(Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York)  is  intended  to  stimulate  reader  interest  in  world  conditions,  pat- 
terns and  trends  as  they  arc  observed  by  competent  observers.  Technocracy  docs  not  indorse  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  observations,  however,  except  as  indicated  in  the  following  review.  (See  comment  at 
the  end  of  this  review.) 


JACK  BELDEN  has  worked  as  correspondent  for 
various  newspapers  and  magazines.  He  has  lived 
on  or  close  to  battlefields  since  1933.  He  is  well 
known  for  two  other  books  which  he  has  written, 
'Retreat  with  Stilwell'  and  'Still  Time  to  Die.'  Since 
Belden  writes  of  events  as  he  understands  them  in  a 
straight  and  honest  manner,  instead  of  falsifying  and 
slanting  his  material  to  fit  the  propaganda  trends  of 
the  American  'free'  press,  his  writings  do  not  find 
ready  acceptance  by  American  publishers.  They  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  print  only  after  many  rejections  and 
much  looking  around.  'China  Shakes  the  World'  is  a 
narrative  of  social  change  in  the  raw,  much  of  which 
is  told  from  first  hand  observation. 

Immediately  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek  was  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful rulers  in  the  world.  The  only  possible  threat  to 
his  regime  was  a  small  group  of  communist  guerrillas 
whom  eight  years  before  he  had  all  but  liquidated.  To- 
day, the  fortunes  of  China's  dictator  have,  to  say  the 
least,  declined.  Stripped  of  his  authority,  deserted  by 
his  generals  and  his  armies,  and  despised  by  his  peo- 
ple, he  has  taken  insecure  refuge  on  the  Island  of 
Formosa  with  a  handful  of  followers  whose  loyalty 
under  the  present  circumstances  is  of  dubious  worth. 
Chiang's  only  assets  are  a  few  chests  of  gold  and  the 
blessings  of  the  U.  S.  State  Department,  General 
Douglas  MacArthur,  and  the  Vatican.  How  this  great 
dictator,  who  had  every  material  and  tactical  advan- 
tage but  who  was  lacking  in  strategic  vision,  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  military  force  which  was  woefully 
lacking  in  materiel  and  tactical  advantages,  but  which 
did  have  strategic  direction,  is  the  story  that  Jack 
Belden  tells  in  this  book. 

The  first  few  chapters  relate  the  events  and  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  author's  entry  into  China  in 
late   1946  and  his  penetration  behind  the  communist 


lines  into  the  Shansi-Hopei-Shantung-Honan  Border 
Region.  Belden  chose  this  Region  since  he  regarded  it 
as  the  crucial  area  in  the  Chinese  War  for  Liberation. 
It  was  under  the  control  of  the  one-eyed  General  Liu 
Po-cheng.  It  was  here  that  the  Japanese  met  with 
the  fiercest  and  most  aggravating  resistance  during 
the  period  of  their  occupation.  Here  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  forces  floundered  helplessly  as  if  caught  on 
sticky  fly  paper.  And  here  was  a  situation  which 
caused  American  reactionaries  to  get  the  screaming 
meemies  when  they  found  that  it  could  not  be  de- 
feated by  the  simple  appropriation  of  a  few  billion 
dollars.  Belden  found  the  Chinese  people  angry  at 
Americans  and  hostile  toward  American  'imperialists.' 
They  were  suspicious  of  him,  even  though  he  was  es- 
corted by  'communist'  guards  who  informed  the  peo- 
ple that  he  was  a  'progressive'  American.  They  could 
not  believe  that  such  existed.  The  people  noted  that 
the  planes  and  guns  which  Chiang's  soldiers  used 
against  them  were  American,  and  they  asked  why  was 
America  at  war  with  the  Chinese  people?  How  could 
he  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  a  question  like  that  ? 

Discouraging  Situation 

As  a  background,  Belden  tells  what  he  learned  of 
the  Border  Region  people  during  the  Japanese  War. 
After  finding  the  occupation  of  this  Region  to  be  a 
messy  business,  the  Japanese,  in  desperation,  at- 
tempted to  annihilate  the  population  under  a  policy 
of  'Kill  all,  Burn  all,  Loot  all.'* 

But  the  Chinese  fought  back  with  the  crude  means 
at  hand  plus  ingenious  cunning  and  the  Japanese  met 
w  i  t  h  continued  frustration.  Then  came  a  great 
drought,  accompanied  by  locust  plagues  and  famine. 
The  people  starved  to  death  by  the  tens  of  thousands ; 


*  The  Japanese  General  who  pursued  this  policy  has 
just  been  given  freedom  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  re- 
leased to  the  protection  of  General   MacArthur. 
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their  morale  was  badly  shaken  and  their  will  to  resist 
nearly  left  them,  hut  not  quite.  When  the  war  ended, 
the  Japanese  were  ordered  by  General  MacArthur  not 
to  turn  their  arms  ever  to  the  8th  Route  Army,  but 
to  its  long-time  enemy  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Then,  the 
Russians  signed  a  treaty  with  Chiang,  recognizing  the 
Kuomintang  as  the  only  government  of  China.  Mao 
Tse-tung  in  the  north  meanwhile  was  trying  to  nego- 
tiate for  peace.  The  situation  appeared  very  discour- 
aging. But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Border  Region 
refused  to  quit;  it  continued  to  hold  out  against  the 
tyranny  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

The  population  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  illit- 
erate, impoverished,  toil-burdened  peasants.  There 
were  no  experienced  administrators  in  the  area ;  so 
administrators  had  to  be  recruited  from  various 
sources,  and,  being  without  training,  they  were  simple 
and  direct  in  their  methods  of  dealing  with  problems 
that  arose.  The  general  policy  was  to  go  slow,  to 
stud)r  the  people,  learn  from  them,  then  teach  them. 
When  Belden  asked  one  of  the  officials  if  the  admin- 
istrators were  puppets  of  the  Russian  communists, 
he  vehemently  denied  it  and  added,  'You  may  say  we 
are  the  puppets  of  the  people.'  There  was  a  strong 
insistence  on  'democracy'  in  the  'Liberated  Areas.' 
Women  were  given  political  and  social  equality  with 
men.  But  democracy  encountered  difficulties ;  the 
change  from  centuries  of  feudalism  to  a  'people's  gov- 
ernment' did  not  come  easily.  Many  political  tricks 
were  used  locally  to  influence  votes  and  defeat  the 
purposes  of  the  Revolution  by  safeguarding  the 
rackets. 

Belden  tells  of  his  meeting  and  conversing  with 
the  people  and  learning  of  their  personal  struggles — 
usually  for  mere  survival  from  starvation  and  tyr- 
anny, but  occasionally  for  just  a  little  self-expression. 
The  Revolution  offered  them  the  first  glimmer  of  hope 
that  most  of  them  had  ever  known,  and  they  found 
a  certain  amount  of  freedom  of  expression  in  working 
for  it.  Besides,  under  the  communists,  they  ate  a  little 
better  and  suffered  less  from  tyranny  than  they  did 
under  the  Kuomintang. 

Overcoming  Inertia 

During  the  Japanese  occupation,  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple had  suffered  heavily  from  both  the  Japanese  op- 
pression and  the  'squeeze'  of  the  landlords,  many  of 
whom  served  the  Japanese.  But  the  oppression  vis- 
ited upon  them  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  following  the  war 
was  even  worse.  The  taxation  was  ruthless,  often 
amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred  percent  of  the 
peasant's  production.     The  peasant  had  the  choice  of 


starvation  or  insurrection.  As  a  rule  he  preferred  to 
die  slowly  by  starvation  rather  than  die  quickly  by 
fighting.  This  inertia  of  the  peasant  was  one  of  the 
toughest  obstacles  that  the  Revolution  had  to  over- 
come. How  it  was  overcome  is  an  interesting  study 
in  tactics.  However,  once  it  was  done,  the  peasants 
'struggled'  enthusiastically  for  the  cause. 

The  communists  also  collected  taxes  in  the  areas 
which  they  controlled,  but  these  were  relatively  mild, 
for  the  revolutionary  government  was  operated  very 
economically  and  its  officials  lived  poorly,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  corruption  and  extravagance  of  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  officialdom.  Inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency added  to  the  misery  of  the  people.  Eventually 
currency  became  worth  more  as  toilet  paper  than  as 
money.  In  an  area  that  was  being  over-run  by  war 
and  revolution,  banking  became  an  uncertain  enter- 
prise. Gold  and  silver  were  not  safe  in  the  banks,  so 
they  were  buried  in  secret  places. 

In  the  Border  Region,  there  are  30  million  people; 
but,  following  the  war,  in  the  whole  Region,  there 
were  only  150  cars  and  trucks,  no  planes,  no  rail- 
roads, very  poor  and  unreliable  telephone  service,  and 
the  mail  was  carried  by  foot.  This  gives  some  idea 
of  the  problems  in  communication  and  transportation 
which  were  encountered.  The  people  were  extremely 
illiterate  and  superstitious,  but  Belden  tells  how, 
through  determination  and  persistence,  amazing  results 
were  accomplished  in  the  field  of  education.  Human 
toil  was  glorified,  since  it  was  the  principal  means  of 
production.  The  Revolution  liberated  the  women 
from  the  households  and  permitted  them  to  work  in 
the  fields  the  same  as  the  men.  The  women  welcomed 
the  privilege  and,  when  production  increased,  the  men 
became  reconciled.  When  the  author  explained  to  one 
poor  farmer  that  in  America  the  goal  was  more  lei- 
sure, not  more  work,  the  farmer  replied :  'You  have 
so  many  machines.  When  we  have  machines,  we 
won't  work  hard  either.'  The  farmers  are  begin- 
ning to  learn  that  by  working  together  cooperatively 
they  can  produce  more  than  they  could  by  working 
individually  under  the  old  system ;  but  they  learn 
slowly,  for  China  is  not  experienced  in  rapid  social 
change. 

The  book  is  rich  in  reference  to  the  recent  past 
history  of  China  It  tells  how  Chiang  Kai-shek  be- 
trayed the  Revolution  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  much  as  Na- 
poleon betrayed  the  French  Revolution ;  how  he 
slaughtered  off  many  thousands  of  Chinese  workers, 
peasant  leaders,  and  students ;  how  he  aligned  him- 
self with  the  landlords,  the  comprador  bourgeoisie,  the 
big    city    gangsters,    and    the    intrenched    foreign    im- 
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perialists  of  Britain,  America,  France,  Japan,  and 
Italy;  and  how  he  brought  unprecedented  oppression 
upon  the  Chinese  people.  (The  United  Slates  had 
turned  down  Sun  Yat-sen  when  he  came  here  asking 
for  help  on  the  grounds  that  his  was  a  revolutionary 
government ;  but,  when  Chiang  turned  reactionary  the 
U.S.  government  became  generous  in  its  aid  to  him.) 
As  time  went  on.  Chiang  became  recognized  as  the 
number  one  enemy  of  the  people. 

'Rule  or  Ruin'  Order 

Belden  gives  details  of  how  the  old  regime  before 
Sun  Yat-sen  put  the  'squeeze'  on  the  peasants  ;  how 
later,  this  was  revived  and  intensified  by  the  Japa- 
nese, by  the  landlords,  and  most  of  all  by  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  He  tells  how  the  landlords  would  force 
their  attention  upon  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
peasants  ;  how  many  millions  of  peasants  lost  their  land 
and  even  their  wives,  through  usury;  and  how  mil- 
lions starved  to  death  even  when  there  was  food  in 
the  storehouses  of  the  landlords.  The  peasants  could 
stand  no  more  pressure.  So,  when  Mao  Tse-tung  re- 
laxed his  emphasis  upon  Leninism  and  advocated 
land  reform  as  the  revolutionary  goal,  he  found  the 
peasants  ready  to  support  him  wholeheartedly. 

The  peasants  identified  the  Revolution  with  reduc- 
tion in  taxes  and  usury  and  the  abolition  of  the  land- 
lords. The  primary  incentive  was  land  for  them- 
selves, with  greater  economic  freedom  and  security. 
Following  the  Japanese  evacuation,  the  peasants  took 
the  law  into  their  hands  and  'settled'  with  the  land- 
lords who  had  been  robbing  them.  Many  of  the  land- 
lords were  executed  for  their  crimes,  others  had  to 
pay  the  claims  lodged  against  them;  but,  in  most 
cases,  they  were  simply  given  a  share  of  the  land  and 
equal  standing  with  the  other  farmers  of  the  com- 
munity. Flowever,  there  was  considerable  resistance 
among  the  landlords  to  the  'turn-over,'  and  much 
blood  was  spilled  on  both  sides. 

In  one  chapter,  the  author  tells  of  a  celebration  in 
one  of  the  villages  in  honor  of  Women's  Day.  There 
was  much  dancing  in  the  streets,  which  symbolized 
freedom,  since  dancing  had  been  suppressed  by 
Chiang  Kai-shek  under  a  revival  of  Confucianism, 
the  philosophy  of  despots,  and  by  Madame  Chiang 
under  what  she  called  a  'New  Life  Movement.' 

Belden  tells  of  his  travels  into  guerrilla  territory, 
and  of  his  meeting  with  many  refugees  from  Chiang 
Kai-shek  territory — to  escape  taxes,  confiscation  oi 
property,  torture,  and  death,  of  which  burying  alive 
was  a  common  Kuomintang  practice.  Me  refutes  a 
number   of    deliberate    falsehoods    appearing    in    pub- 


lished articles  by  William  C.  Bullitt,  which  were  be- 
ing used  in  America  to  impress  upon  Congressmen 
the  "need'  for  pouring  billions  of  more  dollars  into 
the  coffers  of  Chiang,  so  that  he  could  prolong  his 
war  against  the  Chinese  people.  'Nationalization'  un- 
der Chiang,  referred  to  by  Bullitt  and  others,  Belden 
claims,  merely  meant  wholesale  looting  b}  Chiang's 
favored  private  enterprisers.  Among  other  stories, 
the  author  tells  of  a  guerrilla  girl  who  had  joined  the 
militia  to  escape  a  very  unhappy  married  life,  in 
which  severe  heatings  were  a  routine  occurrence,  lie 
tells  of  the  terror  visited  upon  the  people  of  Anyang 
County  by  the  Kuomintang  and  landlords  after  driv- 
ing out  the  8th  Route  Army  which  had  been  fighting 
the  Japanese  occupation.  Hundreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children  had  been  buried  alive  because  they,  or 
their  families,  had  given  assistance  to  the  8th  Route 
Army.  It  was  out  of  this  reign  of  terror  that  the 
guerrilla  warfare  developed  in  this  territory. 

Author  Accompanies  Raiders 

In  one  chapter,  the  author  describes  some  raids 
behind  the  enemy  lines  by  a  militia  leader  nick-named 
the  Field  Mouse.  Belden  personally  went  on  one  of 
these  raids,  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating 
a  landlord  who  had  buried  a  number  of  townspeople 
alive.  1  le  graphically  relates  the  details  of  the  march 
after  dark,  of  the  capture,  and  of  the  execution.  An- 
other chapter  tells  of  a  girl  whose  romance  had  been 
frustrated  by  the  old  order,  of  her  enforced  marriage 
to  a  cruel  husband,  of  her  joining  the  Revolution  and 
thereby  gaining  her  liberation,  and  of  how  she  worked 
with  the  other  women  of  the  village  in  an  organized 
endeavor  to  free  the  women  from  the  age-old  tyr- 
anny of  the  males.  He  tells  of  the  importance  of 
women  in  the  success  of  the  Revolution.  The  old  or- 
der, under  the  influence  of  Confucianism,  was  based 
on  the  enslavement  of  women.  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
a  Confucianist  as  well  as  a  Christian,  and  favored 
slavery.  The  Communists,  by  supporting  the  libera- 
tion of  women  from  this  kind  of  cruel  domination 
and  treating  them  as  the  equals  of  men,  gained  power. 

The  8th  Route  Army,  its  military  policies,  and  the 
reasons  for  its  prestige  in  China  are  explained.  Most 
of  its  arms  and  other  equipment  were  captured  from 
Tie  Kuomintang  and  were  of  Japanese  and  American 
i  rigin.  There  was  an  equality  of  food  and  clothes 
among  the  officers  and  men,  and  no  insignia  of  rank. 
Punishment  for  offenses  was  very  light,  usually  noth- 
ing more  than  a  reprimand.  Belden  tells  of  the  high 
morale  which  comes  from  voluntarily  fighting  op 
I  iression. 
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Then,  the  author  describes  the  armies  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  the  ineptness  of  its  officers,  the  corruption 
and  brutality  of  its  commanders,  the  hopeless  misery 
of  the  common  soldier.  The  death  rate  in  the  Kuo- 
mintang  armies  from  mistreatment  was  high,  as  high 
as  fifty  percent  in  some  units.  Most  of  the  wounded 
died  from  neglect. 

The  book  tells  at  length  how  the  8th  Route  Army 
fostered  the  Revolution  by  upholding  the  cause  of  the 
common  people ;  how  it  obtained  volunteers  by  mak- 
ing it  an  honor  and  a  social  obligation  among  the 
people  to  join  the  Army;  how  enemy  prisoners  were 
often  won  over  to  fight  for  the  Revolution.  One  tac- 
tic was  to  let  the  prisoners  attend  'Speak  Bitterness' 
meetings  and  tell  their  troubles ;  thus,  they  soon  built 
up  a  case  of  their  own  against  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

lie  tells  of  the  shock  of  revolution  on  the  in- 
tellects of  people  ;  how  the  very  idea  of  a  drastic  and 
sudden  change  in  social  affairs  is  cataclysmic  to  the 
normal  processes  of  social  thinking.  This  is  especi- 
ally true  of  old  military  men;  they  cannot  adjust  to 
the  concept  of  a  'people's  war,'  and  they  reject  the 
tactics  of  guerrilla  fighting  as  being  beneath  contempt. 
(The  United  States,  never  having  had  a  truly  revolu- 
tionary concept  itself,  cannot  understand  or  appreci- 
ate the  goals  or  methods  of  peoples  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  who  are  rising  up  against  oppression ;  so, 
the  tendency  for  Americans  is  to  side  with  the  reac- 
tionary elements  of  the  status  quo.) 

Bungling  Tactics 

Following  the  end  of  the  Japanese  War,  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  urged  on  by  the  U.  S.  State  Department, 
decided  to  crush  the  communists  in  north  China  in  a 
quick  decisive  campaign.  The  American  Navy  and 
Air  Force  transported  his  troops  and  supplies  to  north 
China  and  Manchuria  and  gave  him  direct  military 
advice  and  assistance.  Although  Chiang  had  superi- 
ority of  men  and  supplies,  he  was  not  a  military  strat- 
egist, and  his  American  advisors  were  not  strategists. 
The  people  of  China  were  against  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  his  American  collaborators.  The  propaganda  re- 
leases of  the  Kuomintang  and  the  United  States  pre- 
dicted an  early  and  easy  victory.  But  victory  did  not 
come. 

In  the  United  States,  the  press  refused  to  print 
the  facts  about  China.  Life  magazine  sent  William 
C.  Bullitt  to  China  for  a  few  days.  He  wrote  a  falsi- 
fied report  of  conditions  and  incorrectly  blamed  the 
Russians  for  helping'  the  Chinese  Reds,  none  of  which 
was  ever  substantiated.  The  anti-red  hysteria  in  the 
United  States,  fostered  by  Henry  Luce,  William  Ran- 


dolph Hearst,  William  C.  Bullitt,  Thomas  Dewey  (the 
campaigning  Republican  candidate  for  president  )  a 
number  of  ranking  Senators  and  others,  tended  to 
frighten  those  who  knew  better  from  'sticking  their 
necks  out.'  The  few  who  did  have  the  courage  to 
stay  with  the  facts  could  find  no  avenues  of  expres- 
sion open  to  them.  W  h  e  n  Chiang  became  bogged 
down  in  northern  China,  the  United  States  sent  poor 
old  George  Marshall  over  to  arrange  a  truce  and  thus 
bring  some  relief  to  the  Nationalists.  He  tried  to 
counteract  some  of  the  hysterical  claims  against  the 
Chinese  Reds ;  but,  in  a  political  campaign  year,  to 
try  to  inject  any  sanity  into  the  American  scene  was 
useless. 

The  adventure  into  Manchuria  was  disastrous  for 
both  the  Kuomintang  and  the  U.  S.  interventionists. 
The  people  hated  the  Japanese  and  the  Russians,  but 
they  hated  the  Chinese  Nationalists  more  because  of 
their  flagrant  looting.  Chiang  received  more  Japanese 
arms  from  the  Russians  than  did  the  communists,  so 
the  claims  that  Russia  supported  only  the  Red  Chi- 
nese are  unfounded.  The  men  from  southern  China 
in  Chiang's  armies  did  not  like  the  climate  of  Man- 
churia and,  being  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  they  felt 
as  though  they  were  in  a  foreign  country.  Chiang's 
corruptness  became  too  much  for  even  his  own  men 
to  stomach,  and  they  had  no  will  to  fight.  Only  Amer- 
ican aid  and  prodding  kept  the  Nationalists  in  Man- 
churia as  long  as  they  did  stay. 

The  author  paid  a  visit  to  Formosa  to  learn  the 
facts  of  the  situation  there.  Under  Japanese  rule,  the 
people  of  Formosa  had  fared  quite  well,  by  Asiatic 
standards ;  but,  when  the  Chinese  Nationalists  came, 
corruption  and  degradation  of  the  worst  sort  became 
rampant.  When  the  people  protested,  thousands  of 
them  were  massacred  in  the  most  brutal  manner.  This 
occurred  under  the  eyes  of  American  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel, who  reported  the  popular  protests  as  'com- 
munist uprisings,'  although  there  were  no  communists 
on  the  island. 

The  educated  liberals  and  intellectuals  of  China 
did  not  support  the  Revolution  at  first;  instead,  they 
campaigned  for  peace.  This  angered  the  Kuomintang 
and  a  terroristic  oppression  and  witch-hunt  of  the  in- 
tellectuals was  instituted.  Any  one  caught  reading  a 
book  (no  matter  what  kind  of  book)  was  suspected 
of  being  a  communist.  This  hysteria  was  similar  in 
kind  to  that  which  has  been  developing  in  the  schools 
and  universities  of  the  United  States;  but,  in  China, 
it  went  to  further  extremes  than  it  has  yet  reached 
in  America.  Students  and  teachers  were  arrested, 
(i  ■  in  tinned    on    Page    16) 
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The  Readers  Corner 


QUESTIONS  FROM  OUR  READERS— (Editor's  Note:  Readers  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  are 
invited  to  submit  brief  questions  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  social  problem  of  North  America  or  on 
points  of  Technocracy's  program  which  are  not  entirely  clear  to  them.  Questions  must  bear  the  sig- 
nature and  address  of  the  writer;  this  is  for  reference  only  and  will  not  be  used  in  the  magazine.  The 
Editor  reserves  the  right  to  select  the  questions  to  be  used  and  to  change  the  wording,  if  necessary, 
for  brevity  or  clarity.) 


What's  the  difference  between  political  govern- 
ment and  that  type  advised  by  Technocracy? 

All  political  governments  have  one  feature  in  com- 
mon which  makes  them  different  from  that  type  of 
administration  advocated  by  Technocracy.  They  all  ar- 
rive at  decisions  on  a  basis  of  opinion.  The  question  of 
whose  opinion  is  consulted  varies  from  government  to 
government  but  no  matter  what  individuals  or  what 
ruling  groups  are  consulted  all  governments  operating 
today  are  governments  by  opinion. 

The  weak  point  in  government  by  opinion  is  that  the 
probability  of  error  is  always  very  high.  Completely 
accurate  and  reliable  predictions,  certainty,  cannot  be 
obtained.  This  is  one  reason  why  planning  is  so  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  under  a  political  government. 
Mistakes  are  often  made,  mistakes  for  which  the  citi- 
zen must  pay,  usually  with  his  money  but  often  with 
his  life. 

In  a  Technate,  opinion  would  have  no  place  in  the 
process  of  arriving  at  decisions.  All  decisions  will  be 
determined,  not  by  human  opinion,  but  by  the  accu- 
rate impersonal  results  of  scientific  measurement  and 
statistical  analysis  of  the  continent's  problems. 

In  a  social  state  where  all  production  and  distribu- 
tion are  kept  in  a  perpetual  dynamic  balance,  where 
there  are  no  competing  economic  groups  or  classes,  all 
phenomena  can  be  accurately  measured  and  accurately 
predicted.  There  will  be  no  costly  errors  for  which  the 
citizen  must  pay  and  pay. 

The  operation  of  political  government  on  the  basis 
of  opinion  results  inevitably  in  scarcity,  poverty  and 
toil  for  the  many  no  matter  how  favorable  technologi- 
cal conditions  may  be.  The  operation  of  technological 
administration  based  on  scientific  measurement  will 
just  as  inevitably  result  in  abundance,  security  and 
freedom  from  toil  for  all  of  us. 


Why  doesn't   Technocracy  approve  of  running 
the  Technate  by  democratic  methods? 

Mefore  we  can  answer  this  question  we  have  to  clear 
up  a  confusion  in  terms.  Democracy,  government  by 
the  direct  voice  of  the  people,  is  not  in  operation  in 
any  country  in  the  world.  It  is  not  anywhere  being 
actively  supported  as  an  ideology.  The  word  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

When  we  Americans  talk  about  'democracy'  today 
we  are  actually  thinking  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment, that  system  of  political  government  in  which 
representatives  are  elected  by  popular  franchise.  These 
elected  representatives  then  make  the  laws.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  they  make  them  to  suit  the  people  who 
elected  them,  but  it  seldom  turns  out  that  way. 

The  basis  then  of  what  we  Americans  call  the 
'democratic  method'  is  that  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  meet  and  attempt  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  American  political  complex  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  believe  is  the  best  solution,  providing,  of 
course,  that  they  are  honest  in  their  behavior.  'Repre- 
sentative' government  is  government  by  opinion.  And, 
whatever  way  it  is  organized  or  set  up,  government 
l>v  opinion  just  isn't  accurate  enough  to  cope  with  the 
pressing  problems  of  today. 

Any  economy  of  abundance  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  will  involve  the  operation  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  greatest  assembly  of  productive  equipment 
and  man-power  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  will 
have  to  be  responsible  every  year  for  all  of  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  the  entire  Continent.  It 
will  have  to  plan  every  operation,  man  every  job  that 
exists.  Its  decisions  will  have  to  be  accurate,  certain. 
This  cannot  be  done  on  a  basis  oi  opinion.  It  cannot 
Ik-  done  by  politicians,  elected  or  otherwise. 

The  technologists  that  administer  the  Technate  cam 
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not  be  elected  any  more  than  atomic  scientists  are 
elected  and  for  the  same  reason.  Their  function  is  not 
political.  Their  function  is  technical,  to  control  the 
operation  of  energy-consuming  devices.  Their  appoint- 
ment will  have  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  their  proven 
ability,  their  training,  their  temperamental  fitness. 

The  well-being  of  the  citizen,  the  consumer,  is  pro- 
tected by  the  basic  design  of  the  Technate  itself.  With 
a  guaranteed  income  and  a  guaranteed  freedom  from 
toil  from  birth  to  death,  the  well-being  of  the  citizen 
will  be  the  natural  and  inevitable  by-product  of  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  Technate. 

What  type  of  medical  plan  or  health  protection 
does  Technocracy  propose  for  the 
North  American  Continent? 

Technocracy  proposes  that  all  of  the  medical  and 
health  services  be  organized  into  a  Public  Health  Se- 
quence. This  sequence  would  include  all  doctors,  sur- 
geons, nurses,  technicians,  hospitals,  clinics,  dentists, 
manufacturers  of  medical  supplies  and  equipment,  etc. 
The  function  of  the  Public  Health  Sequence  will  be  to 
keep  the  American  people  well. 

The  Public  Health  Sequence  would  make  available 
to  every  citizen  a  free  complete  physical  examination 
twice  a  year.  This  procedure  is  expected  to  enor- 
mously diminish  the  number  of  serious  cases  of  dis- 
ease. It  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  leading  phys- 
icians that  the  care  of  disease  would  be  immensely 
facilitated  if  only  deep-lying  pathological  conditions 
could  be  found  and  diagnosed  at  an  early  stage.  In 
addition  to  the  twice  yearly  examination,  free  medical 
attention  would  be  available  to  the  citizen  at  any  time. 

The  Public  Health  Sequence  would  wage  a  vigorous 
campaign  at  the  sources  of  disease.  A  vast  program  of 
research  is  contemplated  to  reveal  more  and  more 
solutions  to  the  unsolved  riddles  of  medical  science. 
The  disappearance  of  slum  areas,  sub-standard  diet 
and  other  breeders  of  disease  and  disability  will 
create  an  America  almost  free  from  contagious  or 
chronic  sickness. 

We  may  expect  to  see  the  span  of  human  life  con- 
siderably lengthened,  the  disappearance  of  such  con- 
ditions as  dental  decay,  and  the  entire  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  species  greatly  improved.  We  Americans 
don't  have  to  be  sick  or  half  sick  if  we  insist  on  the 
proper  steps  being  taken  to  prevent  it. 

How  will  foreign  trade  be  carried  out? 

In  a  Technate,  foreign  trade  will  probably  be  con- 
siderably reduced.  It  will  include  those  imports  which 


are  either  not  available  on  this  Continent  or  which 
prove  to  be  cheaper  from  an  energy  standpoint  to  im- 
port than  to  produce  locally.  It  will  include  those  ex- 
ports that  are  vitally  necessary  to  the  economy  of 
foreign  countries  or  of  which  we  h&ve  an  easily  pro- 
duced surplus.  In  any  case,  all  scarce  non-recurrent 
resources,  such  as  minerals  and  products  manufac- 
tured from  those  minerals,  will  be  exported  only  under 
special  conditions  and  for  special  reasons. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Sequence  will  be  charged 
with  handling  the  problems  of  foreign  trade.  Much  of 
the  trading  will  be  on  a  barter  basis.  We  saw  an  ex- 
ample of  this  during  the  1930s  when  our  government 
traded  a  large  quantity  of  surplus  wheat  to  Brazil  in 
exchange  for  its  surplus  coffee.  Both  countries  gave 
up  something  which  they  had  in  surplus  supply  and 
received  something  they  both  needed.  That  is  the  gen- 
eral basis  on  which  foreign  trade  will  be  conducted 
in  the  Technate. 

Will  everyone  have  the  right  to  an 
education  in  the  Technate? 

Every  boy  and  girl  on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent will  enjoy  in  the  Technate  as  extensive  an  edu- 
cation as  his  or  her  ability  to  learn  and  develop  will 
permit.  Education  will  begin  at  an  early  age  and  con- 
tinue formally  until  the  age  of  25.  No  class  or  finan- 
cial barrier  will  bar  the  student's  path. 

In  the  'high  school'  period  of  the  youth's  training, 
a  part  of  the  instruction  would  be  given  through  the 
medium  of  supervised  field  trips  to  every  part  of  the 
Continent.  On  these  trips  the  youth  of  America  would 
be  shown  every  major  part  of  the  operation  of  this 
Continent.  The  complete  picture  of  the  workings  of 
North  America  which  they  receive  would  make  it 
much  easier  for  them  to  select  their  function  in  the 
Technate. 

Technocracy  will  spare  no  effort  to  see  that  the 
youth  emerge  well  informed,  mentally  alert  and  phys- 
ically developed  with  a  complete  understanding  of  how 
their  environment  functions. 


FRONT  COVER  —  Pictured  are  a  portion  of  Gray 
Fleet  units  and  motorcycle  corps  attending  motor- 
cade and  picnic  at  Fairmount  Park,  Riverside, 
Calif.  (See  'Operations'  page  for  details) — (Tech- 
photo  by  Phebus) 
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The  Mechanism  of 

DEBT 

(Continued   from    Page   5) 


Consider  now  the  phase  of  the  'Public  Debt.'  Gov- 
ernments, like  individuals,  borrow  money,  primarily 
"or  emergencies,  such  as  war,  and  secondarily  to  have 
-,  and  pay  later  for  such  things  as  schools,  high- 
ways, and  public  improvements.  When  they  borrow,' 
they  surrender  their  freedom  in  some  measure  to  the 
creditor.  This  has  not  been  considered  a  tremendous 
drawback  in  a  'democracy'  because  the  money  is  being 
borrowed  from  the  people,  who  'control'  the  govern- 
ment. This  illusion  is  fostered  to  the  limit  by  the 
same  tactics  previously  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  stock. 

The  newspapers  print  without  charge  advertise- 
ments in  favor  of  government  bond  buying,  but  just 
as  with  the  advertisements  paid  for  by  companies 
fighting  strikes,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  relative- 
amounts  of  bonds  held  by  the  general  public  and  by 
'financial'  institutions.  Furthermore,  great  effort  is 
expended  to  conceal  the  'degree  of  control'  which  the 
major  bondholders  hold  over  the  Government  itself. 
Again  we  ask,  what  is  'ownership'?  What  is  'owner- 
ship' without  'control?'  What  'degree  of  control'  do 
you  expect  to  have  for  your  savings  bonds? 

So  far,  the  chief  social  cost  of  all  this  debt,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  in  this  article,  has  been  the  loss  of 
'control,'  which  the  people  are  supposed  to  exercise, 
but  don't.  There  are  other  costs  as  well,  those  which 
are  stressed  by  conventional  economists.  There  is  the 
terrific  load  of  interest  payments,  which  in  the  end 
m  ust  be  borne  by  'John  O.  Public'  Technocracy 
points  out  that  the  total  of  all  debts — public,  private, 
and  corporate — adds  up  to  more  than  the  assessed 
value  of  all  the  property  on  the  continent. 

This  means  that  the  public  is  called  upon  to  bear 
the  debt  on  the  nation's  property  ( the  'tools'  for  mak- 
ing a  living)  amounting  to  more  than  it  is  worth.  It 
doesn't  mean  that  all  this  debt  is  actually  paid — a 
nil  many  debts  are  continually  in  default,  and  the 
interest  payments  are  not  being  made  on  them,  but 
they  are  there  nonetheless  as  a  constant  threat  to  the 
public,  and  serving  some  useful  purpose  all  the  time 
to  their  'owners'  as  lexers  for  securing  rate  raises  in 
the  case  of  utility  and  railroad  companies. 

As  mentioned  in  a  previous  article,  any  utility 
company  can  'prove'  it  is  losing  money  any  time  it 
wants  to  in  order  to  justify  a  rate  increase.      It  only 


has  to  show  that  it  'cannot  meet  the  interest  on  its 
bonded  indebtedness.'  It  asks  for  rate  increases  only 
when  it  thinks  economic  conditions  are  such  that  the 
public  will  not  protest  too  loudly. 

By  way  of  summation,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
debt  structure  of  modern  society  has  grown  in  com- 
plexity as  have  all  other  phases  of  modern  industrial 
society.  This  complexity  is  being  used  by  a  small 
group  to  keep  the  general  public  in  ignorance  of  how 
their  society  is  actually  being  managed,  and  as  a 
mechanism  whereby  control  may  be  kept  in  the  hands 
of  this  small  group,  thereby  negating  in  fact  the  very 
essence  ot  'democracy,'  which  the  public  is  deceived 
into  believing  it  still  has. 

However,  the  situation  is  rapidly  getting  out  of 
hand,  even  for  these  astute  manipulators,  because  they 
have  founded  their  method  of  control  on  the  ancient 
'price  system,'  which  can  continue  to  function  only 
under  scarcity  conditions.  Modern  methods  of  pro- 
duction are  making  scarcities  obsolete.  1  Iysterical  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  keep  scarcities  in  effect; 
witness  the  egg  and  potato  manipulations  of  our  gov- 
ernmment  which  have  obviously  failed  to  fool  the 
public.  Technocracy  is  well  aware  of  the  futility  of 
this  program,  knowing  that  abundance  is  at  hand, 
and  that  the  days  of  the  'price  system'  are  numbered. 

The  scientific  analysis  w  h  i  c  h  Technocracy  has 
evolved  includes  an  outline  draft  of  a  scientific  method 
of  social  operation  designed  for  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  a  modern  society  on  the  North  American  Con- 
lirent,  not  on  a  basis  of  scarcity  and  price,  but  on  a 
basis  of  abundance  and  free  distribution.  Because  it 
will  do  away  with  scarcity,  insecurity,  and  emergency 
'financing'  both  public  and  private,  there  will  be  no 
debt,  and  no  loss  of  control  because  of  it.  This  will 
bring  a  type  of  freedom  to  the  average  individual,  the 
like  of  which  has  been  beyond  his  wildest  dreams 
heretofore.  Not  only  'political'  freedom,  but  personal 
freedom  from  want,  insecurity,  and  fear. 

In  addition  to  all  the  debts  you  probably  owe,  on 
your  home,  your  car,  to  your  doctor,  dentist,  mer- 
chant, and  tax  collector,  you  owe  a  'debt'  to  yourself, 
an  entirely  different  kind  of  'debt.'  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  find  out  what  is  being  done  to  you,  and 
what  you  can  do  about  it.  Investigate  Technocracy's 
program,  learn  what  it  has  designed  for  this  Conti- 
nent, and  why  these  things  are  planned  just  as  they 
are.  There  is  a  place  for  you  to  function  in  Technoc- 
racy's organization,  where  you  too  may  help  in  com- 
pleting- these  plans,  and  acquainting  the  public  with 
i'  em.    JOIN  TECHNOCRACY  NOW! 

—J.  II.  Fulton  <  11833-2). 
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IT  PAYS  (WHOM?)  TO  ADVERTISE 

Quoting  Rep.  Hugh  B.  Mitchell  of  Washington, 
an  editorial  in  the  'Western  News'  of  Hamilton,  Mon- 
tana, states:  'Skeletons  come  out  of  the  closets — For 
a  number  of  years  the  Montana  Power  Co.,  (Mon- 
tana) has  been  running  a  series  of  "institutional"  ad- 
vertisements in  most  Montana  newspapers  designed, 
not  to  sell  electrical  gadgets  or  energy,  but  to  persist- 
ently mislead  readers  concerning  the  truth  about  the 
TV  A  and  similar  public  power  programs  .  .  .  When 
the  Western  News  continued  to  be  favorable  to  public 
power,  the  advertising  of  the  Montana  Poxvcr  Co.  was 
tvithdrawn  from  this  publication.' — (In  Fact). 


A  'news  release'  from  America's  Future  Inc.,  'to 
better  inform  editors  on  the  objective,  background, 
and  financial  support  of  (it)'  states,  in  part  (Italics 
ours)  :  'To  halt  the  march  toward  socialism  in  the 
United  States  and  to  resell  the  merits  of  private  en- 
terprise, America's  Future  Inc.,  is  producing  a  series 
of  weekly  radio  programs  .  .  .  (the)  program  is  spon- 
sored over  local  radio  stations,  as  institutional  adver- 
tising by  industrial  and  public  utility  plants,  banks,  in- 
surance underwriters,  newspapers,  employers'  associa- 
tions, and  chambers  of  commerce  .  .  .' 


WELL— WHY  NOT  ? 

Questioning  43  athletes  and  other  'celebrities'  who 
allegedly  admitted  signing  'ad'  testimonials  saying 
they  smoke  'Camels'  and  no  other  brand  of  cigarettes, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  elicited  the  following : 
Some  of  the  signers  do  not  smoke  cigarettes  of  any 
kind ;  others  admitted  they  smoke  various  brands,  and 
can't  tell  the  difference  between  them ;  still  others 
signed  the  testimonials  without  reading  them — and 
some  could  not  even  read.  All  43  acknowledged  there 
was  just  one  reason  why  they  signed  the  testimonials 
— the  money  they  were  paid  for  doing  so.  (The  com- 
mission states:  'for  one  to  smoke  as  many  cigarettes 
as  he  likes  is  to  smoke  to  excess,  which  is  harmful  to 
an  athlete  or  anyone  else.')  —  (Labor). 
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A  PESSIMISTIC  NOTE 

That  business  failures  are  beginning  to  be  reck- 
oned with  significance  on  the  economic  scene  is  seen 
from  figures  published  showing  the  number  of  small 
business  failures  for  1949.  An  editorial  in  the  L.  A. 
Daily  News  cites  the  number  of  failures  for  the  first 
week  of  February,  1950,  setting  the  figures  at  232, 
and  stating  that  this  is  the  most  for  any  week  since 
.  Ipril,  1942.  In  the  same  paper,  H.  F.  Weinstock  (fi- 
nancial editor)  calls  attention  to  the  370,000  failures 
in  1949  (roughly  12%  of  the  total  of  2,162,000),  and 
states  that  it  is  now  about  four  times  as  high  as  in 
1947.  What  we  fail  to  see  is  how  370,000  (the  num- 
ber of  failures  during  the  year)  can  be  divided  by  52 
(the  number  of  weeks  in  a  year)  to  make  it  come  out 
232!  According  to  our  figures,  it  seems  to  b&  more 
like  7,115  average  per  week!  It  all  depends  on  what 
restrictions  are  placed  on  the  definition  of  'business 
failures.' 


BREAK  OUT  THE  SHOVELS,  BOYS! 

At  once  is  not  too  soon  to  prepare  defenses  against 
surprise  air  raids  which  are  sure  to  be  attempted  in 
event  of  war — it  is  unsafe  to  wait  until  the  clanger  in 
the  skies  is  over  our  heads  before  making  plans.  Bal- 
timore (Md.)  needs  a  subway — and  will  need  air  raid 
shelters ;  Baltimore  has  more  than  50,000  idle  work- 
ers— perhaps  100,000 — looking  for  work.  Maryland 
statesmen  should  be  able  to  coordinate  these  three 
needs:  air  raid  shelters,  a  subway  system,  and  putting 
the  idle  to  work. —  (Labor  Herald). 


'FULL  EMPLOYMENT' 

The  California  State  Assembly  recently  squeezed 
through  a  bill  to  set  up  a  state  unemployment  relief 
plan.  It  would  go  into  effect  if  money  to  operate  the 
project  is  approved. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Legislature  to  issue  up  to 
$1 ,000 ,000 ,000  in  bonds  for  local  and  state  construc- 
tion.— L.  A.  Daily  News  l. 
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FOUND— A  THINKER  ! 

(Editor's  Note:  The  following  letter  was  printed 
in  the  April  28,  1950  issue  of  'The  Cooperative  Con- 
sumer'— Letters  to  the  Editor  column.) 

'Dear  Editor:  Having  read  (a  letter  published 
earlier)  I  would  like  to  express  my  opinion  on  the 
matter.  It  seems  that  we  are  having  a  lot  of  trouble 
nowadays  with  our  pricing  system — trying  to  make  it 
fair  to  alj  concerned.  If  the  farmer  produces  in 
abundance  it  is  possible  to  knock  price  out  all  to- 
gether just  as  an  industrialist  or  any  other  business- 
man can  do  by  producing  too  much.  If  one  produces 
a  scarce  item,  he  can  enjoy  a  high  price  for  his  prod- 
uct— and  the  fellow  producing  too  much  gets  robbed 
when  he  turns  round  to  buy  what  he  needs  in  the 
scarce  items.  I  believe  the  only  solution  is  for  an 
economy  of  abundance  where  we  could  all — including 
industry — produce  to  capacity  and  create  mountains 
of  goods,  knocking  out  price  altogether.  If  I  went 
down  to  the  lake  and  started  to  bail  out  water,  I'm 
sure  no  one  would  charge  me  for  it,  as  long  as  by  do- 
ing so  I  wouldn't  be  depriving  anyone  of  water.  Scar- 
city creates  price — abundance  destroys  price. — Ernest 
Swenson,  Manitowoc,  Wise' 


OH  YEAH  ? 

We  shall  continue  to  argue  that  if  the  idle  are  put 
to  work  at  steady  jobs  and  good  pay,  they  will  take 
their  earnings  into  the  marts  of  trade  and  spend 
them  for  necessities  and  luxuries,  and  that  the  retail- 
ers and  the  wholesalers  will  benefit,  and  will  place 
orders  for  goods  to  replace  those  they  sell,  which  in 
turn  will  benefit  the  manufacturers  who  will  hire  more 
workers  .  .  .  and  so  on,  and  on,  up  the  golden  cycle 
to  prosperity. —  (Labor  Llerald). 


BUSINESS  KNOWS  NO  ENEMIES 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  announced 
it  has  loaned  Spain  $20,000,000. 

State  Department  officials  in  Washington  said  they 
knew  negotiations  were  under  way  but  that  they  kept 
their  'hands  off,'  neither  encouraging  nor  opposing 
the  loan. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  Spain  would  use  the 
money  to  buy  wheat  from  the  United  States.  The 
hank,  however,  refused  to  tell  what  Spain  planned  to 
do  with  the  money. —  (L.  A.  Daily  News). 


FEWER  OWNERS,  LARGER  FARMS 

Only  3',  of  the  farmers  in  the  United  States  own 
1,000  acres  or  more.  But  the  3%  that  do  have  that 
much  oxvn  41'/,  of  all  the  (arm  land  in  the  nation 
owned  by  individuals.  The  other  97%  of  the  farmers, 
along  with  a  few  other  occupational  groups,  have 
among  them  the  rest  of  the  land  that  individuals  own. 

In  the  South,  which  excludes  the  ranch  country, 
4<V  i  of  the  farmland  is  in  holdings  of  1,000  acres  or 
more  and  $?>'/,  is  in  holdings  of  2500  acres  or  more. — 
(  Bureau  of  Agriculture  Economics  Report). 


GO  NORTH,  YOUNG  MAN! 

Horace  Greeley's  axiom  of  decades  ago  is  still  in 
vogue — but  only  to  those  trained  in  technology.  With 
a  population  growth  of  only  17%  in  a  decade,  Cana- 
da's technological  growth  has  upped  from  51%  to 
117'/,  in  the  same  time.  Accent  on  public  utilities  ac- 
counts for  most  of  this  expansion,  with  consumption 
of  primary  power  (mainly  hydro-electric)  upped  from 
V)A  billion  KW'II  in  1939  to  42.1  billion  KW11  in 
1949.— (Financial  Post). 


'INVASION'  WORRIES  CANADIANS 

To  the  Canadian  automotive  industry,  the  invasion 
of  the  domestic  market  by  the  small  British  car  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  indifference.  This  week  (April, 
1950),  the  industry  is  moving  to  a  position  of  active 
resistance  to  the  inroads  made  by  the  imported  car. 
Imports  in  February,  1950,  have  exceeded  by  100% 
the  monthly  average  of  the  last  quarter  of  1949. — 
(  Financial  Post). 


MODERNIZATION  NOT  WANTED  ! 

A  pertinent  observation  by  a  member  of  the  I  .  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  just  returned  from  Turkey  is 
noted.  'The  forage  plants  of  the  Near  East  have  an 
extremely  vital  function  not  commonly  associated  with 
pastures  and  ranges,'  he  says,  'because  after  serving 
their  primary  function  as  animal  fodder  they  are  con- 
verted into  fuel.  The  excrement  is  gathered  while 
fresh,  puddled  and  shaped  into  cakes  (by  the  women  | 
and,  when  dry,  these  are  stacked  away  for  the  win- 
ter's fuel  supply.  In  areas  where  winters  are  severe, 
the  supply  of  these  c^kes  often  means  the  difference 
between  life  and  death,  as  there  is  no  other  source  on 
the  naked  plains  and  denuded  mountains.  One  of  the 
best  arguments  against  mechanization  of  these  farm 
communities  is  that  a  tractor  could  not  displace  the 
village  herd  because  it  does  not  provide  fin  I  to  warm 
the  house  and  cook  the  food!' — I  U.S.D.A.  Bulletin  I. 
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China  Shakes  the   World 

(Continued  from   Page   10) 

beaten,  tortured,  and  murdered  by  the  hundreds. 
When  students  rallied  to  protest,  they  were  fired  on 
with  machine  guns — furnished  by  the  United  States. 
Thus,  the  intellectuals  of  China,  who  were  not  com- 
munists, but  who  found  themselves  condemned  as 
such  without  trial  or  hearing,  had  no  other  course 
open  to  them  but  to  support  the  Revolution  against 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Thousands  fled  to  the  communist- 
controlled  areas.  They  gave  a  voice  to  the  Revolu- 
tion and  formed  an  articulate  link  with  the  upper  and 
middle  classes.  Under  continued  oppression,  taxation, 
and  confiscation — along  with  the  runaway  inflation — 
even  businessmen  turned  to  supplying  the  Revolution, 
out  of  sympathy  for  its  war  ag'ainst  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
Eventually,  the  despotic  dictator  of  China  found  him- 
self without  friends,  except  for  a  few  landlords  in  the 
interior  and  some  reactionary  elements  in  America. 

Nearing  End  of  Era 

The  morale  of  the  Nationalist  armies  disintegrated, 
accelerated  by  Chiang's  superb  ability  to  always  do  the 
wrong  thing.  Whole  armies  went  over  to  the  com- 
munists. Manchuria  was  taken,  then  north  China, 
then  Nanking.  Chiang  had  hoped  to  hold  out  in  the 
north  until  Dewey  was  elected  president  of  the  United 
States ;  but,  with  Dewey's  defeat  at  the  polls,  fascist 
China's  last  white  hope  was  gone.  Further  retreats 
were  in  order. 

Belden  characterizes  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  being  an 
ambitious,  feudalistic  despot,  'flabby'  and  inefficient, 
but  'vain  and  touchy  to  the  point  of  hysteria.'  In 
neither  the  military  nor  the  political  field  did  he  show 
ability,  strategically  or  tactically.  At  an  opportune 
time,  he  had  turned  upon  the  Revolution  of  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  and,  through  gangster-like  methods,  murdered 
his  way  to  power.  He  stayed  in  power  through  ter- 
rorism and  assassination.  Chiang's  concepts  were  en- 
tirely out  of  tune  with  modern  events.  General  Stil- 
well  referred  to  him  as  'The  Peanut;'  William  C.  Bul- 
litt referred  to  him  as  'a  far-sighted  statesman.' 

Madame  Chiang  is  described  as  a  devotee  of  lux- 
ury and  power.  While  more  intelligent  and  clever 
than  her  husband,  she  is  too  selfishly  fond  of  money 
and  luxury  to  have  any  sympathy  for,  or  understand- 
ing of,  the  Chinese  people.  They  despise  her.  She  is 
(Continued    on    Page   26) 
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Never  Give  the  Consumer 

An  Even  Break 


TAX  COST  STUPENDOUS 
IN  EASTER  CHAPEAU 

If  milady  purchased  a  new  hat  for  Easter  this 
year,  she  paid  her  portion  of  149  tax  payments — 65 
federal,  43  state,  and  41  local,  according  to  the  Tax 
Foundation.  The  ribbon  maker  paid  8  federal  taxes 
alone;  8  were  paid  by  the  truckers;  10  by  two  job- 
bers; 6  by  the  flower  manufacturers;  8  by  the  veiling 
importer ;  8  by  the  straw  importer ;  5  by  the  railway 
express  agency;  7  by  the  hat  manufacturer,  and  5  by 
the  retailer.  This  accounts  for  the  federal  taxes — the 
84  state  and  local  taxes  payments  were  similarly 
spread  over  the  different  operations! — (Cleveland 
Trust  Co.  Bulletin). 


VETS  BOUGHT  HOMES— 
NOW  FALLING  APART  ! 

A  rally  protesting  the  flimsy  construction  of  their 
homes  was  held  by  a  number  of  residents  of  Miami 
(Fla.)  recently.  The  project  (Douglas  Park)  was 
built  in  1947,  mostly  2-bedroom  homes,  and  sold  for 
$7,600  with  no  down  payment  (25-year  mortgages  be- 
ing held  against  them).  Some  of  the  veterans  pro- 
tested that  floors  were  warping,  tile  was  falling  apart 
in  the  bath  rooms,  and  septic  tanks  were  improperly 
installed;  some  said  their  homes  were  damp,  and 
nearly  all  complained  of  wet  rot.  One,  who  said  he 
was  foreman  on  the  job  when  the  houses  were  built, 
said  'the  water  was  still  running  from  the  lumber 
when  the  paint  was  slapped  on — there's  bad  lumber  in 
these  houses  and  I  told  the  boss  so  when  they  were 
being  built.' — (Miami  Daily  News).  ' 


'PHONY'  RENT  ADS 

Testifying  before  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
Mayor  Joseph  M.  Darst  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  declared 
that  many  landlords  in  his  city  advertised  dwellings 
that  were  not  for  rent  at  all.  Aldermen  of  the  city, 
the  mayor  stated,  made  their  own  investigation,  and 
discovered  that  the  'for  rent'  ads  were  fakes.  The 
purpose  of  the  phony  'ads'  was  to  make  it  appear  that 
there  is  plenty  of  vacant  housing  in  St.  Louis  and 
thus  create  'pressure'  for  lifting  the  rent  lid — (La- 
bor ). 
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What  Would 

Space  Men'  Think  of  Us? 


Much  has  been  said  about  'Flying  Saucers'  but  little,  much  too  little, 
about  our  'Vanishing  Resources' — Where  do  you  stand  on  this  vital 
question  ? 


WE  HAVE  read  a  great  deal  lately  about  'Fly- 
ing Saucers'  and  there  is  much  conjecture 
whether  or  not  there  are  'beings'  from  other 
spheres  cruising  about  in  our  atmosphere. 

According  to  some  authorities,  there  is  scant  likeli- 
hood of  other  planets  being  inhabited  and,  if  they  are, 
the  almost  incalculable  time  it  would  take  to  travel 
from  one  planet  to  another  eliminates  the  probability 
of  passage  between  planets  by  living  beings,  unless 
beings  on  another  planet  have  an  intelligence  which 
surpasses  ours — which  to  many  people  is  unthinkable ! 

If,  however,  the  premise  is  incorrect  and  other 
planets  should  be  inhabited  by  beings  with  the  intelli- 
gence to  have  created  machines  capable  of  space  tra- 
vel, and  to  have  conquered  space  and  the  time  element 
— cruising  about  our  world — what  would  they  ob- 
serve? 

They  might,  for  instance,  observe  that  in  some 
places,  great  rivers  constantly  erode  vast  areas  of 
land,  countless  tons  of  precious  topsoil  being  carried 
into  the  ocean — lost  forever — and  at  regular  periods 
large  areas  are  inundated  by  these  rivers,  and  crops 
and  homes  destroyed.  They  would  correctly  surmise 
that  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  about  this  situ- 
ation, except  in  isolated  instances. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  would  see  other  vast  areas 
totally  without  water  and  therefore  virtually  unused 
and  sparsely  populated — while  other  portions  of  the 
planet  were  dangerously  congested,  with  human  beings 
lighting  and  killing  each  other  to  gain  living  space. 

In  1939  Dr.  Hugh  Bennett,  Chief  of  U.  S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  stated  that  282,000,000  acres  of 
crop  and  range  land  had  been  essentially  destroyed. 
Erosion  is  destroying  775,000,000  more  acres  ;  every 
day  in  the  U.  S.  alone  we  lose  the  equivalent  of  200 
40-acre  farms ! 

It  take>  nature  from  300  to  1000  year-  to  build  up 


a  single  inch  of  top  soil,  but  this  erosion  process  goes 
on  unchecked,  and  almost  unheeded,  while  simul- 
taneouslv  fantastically  huge  sums  are  being  spent  for 
armament  with  which  we  destroy  not  only  each  other, 
but  also  irreplaceable  resources — metals,  coal,  oil, 
food,  even  the  land  itself. 

Note  might  also  be  taken  of  great  timberlands 
which  are  being  continuously  denuded  of  trees,  vast 
quantities  of  which  are  cut  to  be  used  for  buildings, 
though  unlimited  quantities  of  other  material — rock 
and  sand — which  could  be  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
are  scarcely  touched.  Much  is  burned  through  care- 
lessness, and  the  situation  is  abetted  by  lax  laws.  Re- 
moval of  vegetation  causes  the  streams  to  disappear, 
along  with  the  wild  life  (animal),  and  the  areas  to 
become  dry,  hot  and  barren. 

'Beings'  from  another  sphere  could  hardly  fail  to 
see  that,  though  in  many  places  over  the  earth  people 
are  starving,  in  other  places  we  destroy  the  very 
food  which  would  prevent  the  starvation,  or  we  set 
up  barriers  to  prevent  ourselves  from  using  it !  We 
hoard  vast  quantities  of  food  of  various  kinds,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  by  those  who  need  it,  because  of 
their  lack  of  certain  paper  or  metal  'tokens'  which 
under  our  weird  laws  are  required  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  food,  regardless  of  the  exigencies  involved  in 
acquiring  the  required  'tokens.' 

A  certain  metal  for  which  earth's  inhabitants  kill 
each  other,  struggle,  starve  and  die,  is  collected  and 
buried  in  a  stronghold  underground  to  prevent  other 
peoples  who  do  not  have  it  from  getting  it. 

Because  we  have  set  up  these  queer  restrictions  to 
prevent  ourselves  from  using  the  abundance  of  food, 
as  might  be  expected  by  intelligent  beings,  much  of  it 
spoils  and  has  to  be  destroyed. 

We  seem  to  be  more  concerned  with  the  perpetua- 
tion of  this  vicious  cycle  than  with  the  vitally  impor- 
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tant  problems  of  conserving  those  things  with  which 
generous  Nature  has  endowed  us — chief  of  which  is 
the  problem  of  providing  enough  productive  land  to 
support  life  on  this  globe. 

Many  other  unbelievable  things  these  'beings' 
would  be  puzzled  about :  the  seeming-  inability  of  a 
group  of  humans,  capable  of  thought  and  speech,  to 
assemble  together  with  only  one  vital  consideration — 
to  analyze  rationally  and  decide  its  problems  for  the 
good  of  all  the  world's  inhabitants. 

They  might  also  wonder  about  the  alarming  num- 
ber of  suicides  even  among  children,  of  people  killing 
each  other  by  both  accident  and  design.  They  would 
see  great  buildings  housing  thousands  of  criminals 
and  mentally  ill,  and  a  high  percentage  of  human  be- 
ings living  in  poverty  and  squalor,  in  makeshift  shel- 
ters unfit  for  decent  living.  They  would  see  the  need 
of  scores  of  improvements  which  would  require  the 
labor  of  countless  people,  while  'armies'  of  citizens 
are  unable  to  find  employment. 

Many  people  have  wondered:  If  these  'Flying 
Saucers'  ARE  beings  from  outer  space,  why  have  they 
not  tried  to  communicate  with  us  ?  \\ Try  do  they  not 
land,  and  make  themselves  known? 

Would  intelligent  'Space  Men'  consider  it  wise  to 


visit  beings  probably  endowed  with  brains,  yet  who 
show  little  ability  to  use  them  to  their  mutual  advan- 
tage? Could  it  be  that  they  are  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  beings  who  do  not  seem  concerned  with 
saving  themselves  or  the  land  upon  .which  they  live  ; 
who  do  not  wisely  use  their  heritag'e ;  who  destroy 
food  rather  than  allow  it  to  be  distributed  to  those 
who  need  it  ;  who  apparently  consider  the  acquiring 
of  sizeable  amounts  of  metal  'talismans'  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants;  who 
make  extensive,  and  expensive,  mechanical  inventions 
with  which  to  kill  each  other  in  mass  numbers,  instead 
of  working  together  to  solve  the  problems  of  survi- 
val ? 

It  could  be  possible  that  these  'beings'  do  not  care 
to  ma'<e  themselves  known  to  us  for  fear  of  being 
'contaminated.'  However,  as  a  citizen  of  the  North 
American  Continent  YOU  are  still  in  a  position  to 
take  your  stand  and  make  your  thoughts  known — af- 
ter you  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  con- 
ditions as  they  are.  And  the  most  'intelligent'  method 
of  doing  this  is  to  investigate  and  JOIN  Technocracy 
—NOW ! 

Gladdis  L.  Copen  haver,  11834-1. 


'On  the  Line' 


GETTYSBURG  -  -  Brought  up  to  Date 


By  Bob  Considine 


Some  hard  words  from  that  otherwise  wind-blown 
journal  The  Congressional  Record  are  herewith 
served : 

'One  score  and  sixteen  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  nation  a  new  tax,  conceived 
in  desperation  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  fair  game. 

'Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  mass  of  calcula- 
tions testing  whether  that  taxpayer  or  any  taxpayer 
so  confused  and  so  impoverished  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  Form  1040.  We  have  come  to  dedi- 
cate a  large  portion  of  our  income  to  a  final  resting 
place  with  those  men  who  spend  their  lives  that  they 
may  spend  our  money. 

'It  is  altogether  anguish  and  torture  that  we 
should  do  this.  But  in  the  legal  sense  we  cannot 
evade — we  cannot  cheat — we  cannot  underestimate 
this   tax.      The   collectors,    clever   and   sly,   who   com- 


puted here,  have  gone  far  beyond  our  power  to  add 
and  subtract. 

'Our  creditors  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here,  but  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
can  never  forget  what  we  report  here.  It  is  for  us 
the  taxpayers  rather  to  be  devoted  here  to  the  tax  re- 
turn which  the  Government  has  thus  far  so  nobly 
spent. 

'It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us — that  from  these  vanished 
dollars  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  few  remain- 
ing ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  next  year  will 
not  find  us  in  a  higher  income  tax  bracket ;  that  this 
taxpayer,  underpaid,  shall  figure  out  more  deductions, 
and  that  taxation  of  the  people,  by  the  Congress,  for 
the  Government,  shall  not  cause  our  solvency  to 
perish.' 
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(Continued   fr®m   Page  15) 


GUESS  WHO'S  GONNA  GET  'STUCK' 

A  canvass  by  State  Department  officials  and  their 
representatives  to  foreign  governments  and  the  United 
Nations  revealed  the  following:  The  British  claim 
they  are  hard  pressed  to  maintain  their  defensive  divi- 
sions in  Hong  Kong,  Malaya,  and  other  essential  gar- 
risons; the  French  are  occupied  in  Indo-China ;  Italy 
has  no  trained  forces  available,  and  neither  have  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  nor  Belgium;  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Canada  have  only  small  military  units  and  these 
governments  are  reluctant  to  commit  them  to  land 
warfare  unless  the  situation  in  Korea  worsens.  Amer- 
ican ground  forces  will  have  to  do  all  the  fighting  in 
Korea  without  reinforcements  from  United  Nations 
allies. —  (L.  A.  Examiner) 


WATER  'DOWN  THE  DRAIN' 

Alarmed  over  the  steadily  dropping  water  level  in 
most  of  the  nation,  the  use  of  'return'  or  'diffusion' 
wells  is  a  requirement  of  some  cities  in  the  U.  S.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Use  by 
urban  centers  is  now  approximately  200  gallons  per 
person  per  day,  a  goodly  percentage  of  this  water  be- 
ing un contaminated  until  it  goes  down  the  drain.  In 
this  category  are  included  uses  of  water  for  cooling 
purposes  and  airconditioning. 


EMPLOYMENT  DeLUXE! 

According  to  a  Census  Bureau  report  dated  June  5, 
and  appearing  under  an  (AP)  press  release,  employ- 
ment climbed  'above  the  60,000,000  jobs  level  in  May 
for  the  first  time  this  year — counting  in  members  of 
the  armed  forces  along  with  civilian  labor.'  Adding 
1,320,000  armed  forces  personnel  to  the  59,731,000 
civilians,  the  report  concludes  that  there  are  now 
'61,051,000  persons  holding  jobs  of  one  hour  or  more 
weekly  for  pay,  profit,  or  family  benefit.' — L.  A. 
Mirror.)  (Ed.  Note — The  Social  Security  Bulletin 
(May,  1950)  with  statistics  corrected  to  April  7,  1950, 
gave  employment  figures  as  follows:  Year,  1('48:  59,- 
378,000;  1949:  5S.710.OOO;  February,  1950:  56,953,- 
ouo.  Unemployed  were  as  follows:  Year,  BUS:  2,064, 
000;  1949;  3,395,000;  February,  1950:  4,684,000.) 


WANTED:    GUARANTEED  SECURITY 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  warned 
businessmen  that  'employes  will  turn  away  from  pri- 
vate industry  as  a  means  of  achieving  their  aims,  and 
will  look  to  the  government  for  their  satisfaction — 
this  can  and  must  be  avoided  if  we  are  to  preserve  a 
free  competitive  enterprise  in  America.'  It  warned 
that  unions  will  seek  social  welfare  from  the  govern- 
ment— thus  creating  more  bureaus  and  government 
domination  of  business. 

At  the  same  time  Prof.  Carroll  R.  Daugherty,  of 
Northwestern  University,  chairman  of  the  fact-finding 
board  for  the  steel  industry,  told  approximately  400 
industrialists  in  Cincinnati  that  'the  safest  and  least 
expensive  way  of  providing  retirement  benefits  .... 
is  to  have  only,  or  mainly,  an  adequate  federal  plan 
of  universal  coverage. —  (Federation  News). 


POINT  OF  'NO  RETURN' 

Citing  the  lifting  of  the  west  coast  states  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Washington  to  a  higher  place  in 
the  nation's  family  of  regions,  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  Board  of  Intergovernmental  Relations 
states  that  there  can  be  no  return  to  the  leisurely 
tempo  of  business  and  freer  elbow  room  of  prewar 
days.  'As  the  Pacific  coast  states  become  more  highly 
settled,  their  growth  rate  will  slow  down,  and  their 
economic  and  social  gains  will  become  increasingly 
dependent  upon  and  similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,'  the  report  concludes. —  (Bulletin  of  Com- 
merce). 


THE  VANISHING  CHURN 

The  dairy  farmer  and  his  wife  who  used  to  take 
pride  in  the  fine  quality  of  butter  they  churned  and 
retailed  to  a  favored  list  of  buyers — often  at  a  pre- 
mium above  the  price  of  'store'  butter — are  vanishing. 
The  last  quarter  century  has  witnessed  a  continuing 
decline  in  this  specialty.  In  1949  farm  butter  pro- 
duced for  sale  had  dropped  to  about  41!  _•  million 
pounds,  about  one-fourth  of  the  175  million  pounds 
marketed  in  1924. —  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture  Bulle- 
tin ). 
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Is  'GOOD'  Business  'GOOD'? 


So  you  think  that  what  is  'good'  for  business  is  'good'  for  you?  As 
consumers,  we  are  behind  the  'eight-ball'  with  Price  System  methods 
of  operation. 


THE  SMALL  businessman  or  the  large  corpora- 
tion manager  can  choose,  within  limits,  the  oper- 
ational method  he  considers  most  beneficial  for 
his  business.  Surely  a  nation  of  people  can  also 
choose  the  method  in  the  operation  of  its  complex 
social  mechanism  which  achieves  the  results  most  suit- 
able to  the  requirements  for  living. 

We,  the  citizens  of  this  nation,  are  choosing  our 
method  of  operation,  even  more  surely  than  if  we 
went  to  the  polls  and  voted  for  it.  Our  choice  so  far 
has  been  an  unfortunate  one,  because  we  have  chosen 
to  drift  along  with  the  tide  and  have  allowed  our 
leaders,  unknowingly,  perhaps,  to  wander  on  the  path 
of  war  and  social  chaos. 

The  ordinary  wage  earners  are  the  large  majority, 
yet  they  allow  less  than  three  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion to  exercise  control  over  our  entire  social  system, 
thereby,  in  effect,  ruling  our  very  'way  of  life.'  Yet 
this  is  called  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people. 

Since  at  no  time  is  the  ballot  used  in  making  any 
really  functional  decisions,  we  can  see  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  government  OF  the  people. 

Do  those  in  control  operate  our  social  machine  in 
such  a  way  that  all  the  citizens  of  this  continent  are 
getting  all  the  products  and  services  they  need  and 
desire?  Our  technology  and  natural  resources  make 
this  easily  possible,  yet  we  know  that  this  situation  is 
not  in  evidence  today. 

One  must  reakze  that  business  men  are  not  in  busi- 
ness to  give  the  public  what  it  needs  and  wants,  but 
to  obtain  for  themselves  a  maximum  of  debt  claims 
against  the  general  welfare. 

The  domination  by  the  few  is  made  possible  only 
by  the  apathy  and  miseducation  of  the  many.  We  are 
taught  from  our  earliest  primers  that  the  biggest  plum 
the  Price  System  has  to  offer  is  that  even  WE  may 
some  day,  by  some  lucky  break,  be  'elevated' — thereby 
becoming  among  the  few  in  control.  However,  if  we 
were  to  Study  our  chances  of  ever  getting  to  this  'ele- 


vated' position,  we  would  no  doubt  become  very  dis- 
couraged. The  only  way  to  get  there  is  to  follow  all 
the  ruthless  rules  of  the  Price  System  game,  always 
managing  to  get  the  best  of  the  other  guy,  and  letting 
the  'devil  take  the  hindmost.'  But,  even  so,  chances 
f<  >r  success  are  slight — less  than  ten  percent  are  able 
to  'make  the  grade.' 

Aside  from  the  uncivilized  aspect  of  this  little 
'game,'  let  us  examine  the  end  products  of  this  set-up. 

It  is  'good'  business,  financially  speaking,  for  a 
manufacturer  to  produce  an  item  that  soon  will  have 
to  be  repaired  or  replaced.  So  we  find  an  inferior 
product  is  more  to  be  desired  than  one  of  excellent 
quality,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  businessmen. 

The  razor  blade  is  an  example.  There  are  razor 
hlades  still  in  use  that  were  made  over  fifty  years  ago. 
Needless  to  say,  that  brand  is  not  on  the  market  to- 
day. This  would  he  very  'poor'  business,  as  no  re- 
placement could  be  sold  over  and  over  again.  It  takes 
real  scientific  ability  to  produce  a  blade  that  will  not 
last,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  advertising  ballyhoo  to  make 
the  public  believe  that  it  is  a  superior  product.  The 
same  wasteful  method  is  applied  to  washing  machines, 
automobiles,  and  almost  any  manufactured  item  one 
may  care  to  examine. 

Short  life  is  carefully  built  into  merchandise. 
Changing  the  styles  frequently  is  another  method  of 
forcing  consumers  to  discard  their,  present  models 
and  replace  them  with  'new'  models.  And  if  you  want 
to  he  dressed  'up-to-the-minute'  you  will  have  to  con- 
form to  new  style  changes,  even  though  it  means  dis- 
carding a  perfectly  good  wardrobe  at  a  time  when 
Junior  needs  his  tonsils  out  and  Susie  needs  her  teeth 
straightened. 

The  business  man  never  considers  the  waste  of  our 
natural  resources,  or  the  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
switch  over  to  newer  styles  and  replace  merchandise 
frequently.  His  only  thought  and  aim  is  what  is 
'good'  for  business,  his  own  in  particular. 

The  practice  of  competition  is  another  tremendous 
waste  of  man-hours  and  natural  resources.     Duplica- 
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tion  of  manufactured  products,  with  the  accompany- 
ing part-time  shut-down  of  all  factories,  is  an  expen- 
sive and  obsolete  way  to  operate  in  a  high-energy  civ- 
ilization. Without  shut-downs,  no  matter  what  the 
direct  causes,  an  abundance  of  goods  is  inevitable 
w  i  t  h  such  a  colossal  installation  of  technological 
equipment  as  we  have  in  the  United  States. 

Since  values  'go  to  pieces'  in  the  presence  of  abun- 
dance, it  becomes  mandatory  to  curtail  production, 
withhold  it  from  the  market,  or  physically  destroy  it. 
We  have  seen  the  latter  methods  used  for  surplus  ag- 
ricultural products.  What  we  have  not  seen,  at  least 
not  so  conspicuously,  is  the  destruction  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  as  was  done  on  a  huge  scale  in  the  case 
of  our  war  surplus. 

When  labor  goes  on  strike,  it  usually  plays  right 
into  the  hands  of  management,  which  would  other- 
wise have  had  to  take  the  blame  for  the  shut-down 
which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  scarcity, 
hence  profits. 

Little  of  our  industrial  equipment  runs  continu- 
ously, much  being  operated  at  a  low-load  factor.  Fac- 
tories and  agricultural  equipment  are  run  for  a  few- 
hours  stretch  each  day,  with  perhaps  a  complete  shut- 
down on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Or,  in  some  cases 
where  24-hour-a-day  production  is  maintained,  it 
operates  only  seasonally,  as  is  done  in  some  mining 
operations. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  our  capacity  to 
produce  and  our  real  peak  of  production.  Think 
what  would  happen  to  our  national  economy  if  we 
should  ever  attempt  to  operate  our  equipment  at  any- 
where near  100  percent  capacity!  We  would  have 
goods  piled  up  in  the  streets,  and  values  would  be 
completely  destroyed ! 

Don't  let  politicians  and  economists  fool  you  by 
their  cry  of  'More  production !  More  production ! 
That  is  the  answer  to  all  our  troubles !' 

Mass  production  has  destroyed  value.  Without 
value  there  can  be  no  profit.  Without  profit  there  is 
no  Price  System.    Can  you  see  what  is  happening? 

There  are  so  many  examples  of  planned  inferior- 
ity of  products  under  this  method  of  operation  that 
we  cannot  mention  all  of  them  here;  but  housing  is 
one  of  the  most  glaring.  With  all  due  'respect'  to  the 
'sanctity'  of  the  American  home,  it  constitutes  the 
greatest  collection  of  outworn  junk  that  this  country 
has  amassed. 

The  energy  saving  in  the  operation  of  entirely  new 
buildings  throughout  the  nation  would  compensate  in 
about  twenty  years  for  the  energy  cost  of  demolition 


and  rebuilding.  Of  course,  in  the  process,  we  would 
be  gaining  inestimably  in  health,  sanitation  and  com- 
fort. 

These  few  examples  will  partially  answer  the  ques 
tion  posed  in  the  title  of  this  article — 'Is  "Good"  Busi- 
ness   "Good"?'    Well,    yes    and    no — it    is    'good'    for 
business,  but  it  is  not  'good'  for  the  consumer ;  and 
all  of  us  are  consumers,  business  or  no  business! 

When  are  we  citizens  going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  can't  enjoy  the  products  and  services  of  our 
own  national  wealth  until  we  install  an  efficient  scien- 
tific method  of  distributing  them? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  organization  in  existence 
today  that  has  such  a  method  to  offer.  We  are  not 
interested  in  whether  or  not  it  would  work  on  another 
continent,  under  different  conditions.  Technocracy 
is  an  entirely  new  plan  created  to  operate  in  the 
unique  new  conditions  we  have  today  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  It  is  a  social  design  of,  for, 
and  by  North  Americans,  as  so-called  'democracy'  has 
never  been  of,  for,  and  by  every  citizen. 

Technocracy's  plan  embraces  every  social  function 
performed  on  this  continental  area.  It  directly  affects 
all  citizens  from  birth  until  death.  But  the  plan  is 
like  the  blueprint  of  a  building.  The  design  and  ma- 
terials are  at  hand,  but  the  workers  cannot  start  build- 
ing until  YOU  give  the  'go-ahead'  signal.  Technoc- 
racy's program  is  offered  as  the  only  design  for  a  so- 
cial mechanism  that  can  operate  successfully  on  this 
Continent  under  conditions  of  potential  abundance. 
You  cannot  have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  our 
society,  actual  and  potential,  until  you  investigate 
Technocracy. 

The  sooner  you  join  Technocracy,  the  sooner  you 
are  going  to  become  a  well  informed  person  capable 
of  coping  with  the  problems  and  the  challenge  of  the 
age  in  which  you  live. 

— Isabella  Cox. 


CONTRACT  SETTLEMENTS 
SHOW  BIG  LOSSES 

Lindsey  C.  Warren,  comptroller  general,  in  his  re- 
port recently  to  the  House  and  Senate,  states  that  of 
323,933  contracts,  practically  all  of  them  made  during 
the  war,  his  office  has  been  able  to  investigate  only 
26,566,  or  about  1  of  each  12.  The  investigation, 
made  only  after  'final  payments'  had  been  made,  re- 
vealed 'excessive  or  fraudulent'  payments  in  1,233 
'settlements'  or  'more  than  1  out  of  7  of  those  investi- 
gated, with  a  loss  to  the  government  exceeding  2? 
million  dollars.' — (  Labor  |. 
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SOCIALISM  IS  RAMPANT  IN  U.S.A. 


AMERICAN  politics  and  business  are  crying  'Be- 
ware of  socialism'  out  of  one  side  of  their 
mouths  and  screaming  for  more  socialism  out  of  the 
other  side.  This  can  be  illustrated  in  connection  with 
housing. 

Politicians  and  businessmen  are  belligerently  op- 
posed to  'socialized'  housing,  wherein  the  society 
would  furnish  or  guarantee  housing  for  the  people. 
They  loudly  claim  that  private  chiseling  enterprise 
should  have  a  monopoly  in  the  housing  racket,  and 
that  the  government  or  any  other  social  agency  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  American  citizens  should 
keep  hands  off.  If  a  consumer  cannot  pay  for  decent 
housing,  they  argue  by  implication,  then  he  must  be  a 
bum  and,  therefore,  undeserving  of  any  consideration 
from  his  fellowmen  collectively  except  on  a  charity 
basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  fi- 
nancial risk  involved  in  selling  housing  at  inflated 
prices  with  little  or  no  down-payment  and  a  long-term 
mortgage.  Theoretically,  we  suppose,  private  'free' 
enterprise  should  take  these  risks  since  it  takes  the 
profits.  If  the  deal  doesn't  pay  off  as  well  as  antici- 
pated, it  should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  misfortune 
of  private  business  enterprise.  But,  no,  no,  a  thou- 
sand times  no!  Business  wants  the  risks  to  be  social- 
ized !  So,  if  for  some  reason  the  buyer  of  the  'low- 
cost'  home  cannot  meet  the  payments,  then  the  society 
as  a  whole  must  pay.  Business  must  have  its  'pound 
of  flesh'  no  matter  who  gets  nicked  for  it. 


The  politicians,  dutiful  to  their  ni  a  s  t  e  r  s,  have 
rigged  the  system  for  the  benefit  of  the  hous  ing  fi  - 
nanciers  and  have  transferred  much  of  the  financial 
risk  to  the  society  in  general.  Through  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  housing  chiselers  are  guaranteed  their 
profits,  regardless.  This  is  socialism — national  social- 
ism of  the  nazi  stripe.  When  the  whole  of  the  citi- 
zenship is  burdened  with  the  risks  in  order  that  an 
economic  minority  may  be  assured  of  profits,  then,  in- 
deed, we  are  on  the  road  to  the  type  of  socialism  that 
flourished  in  Hitler  Germany,  Mussolini  Italy,  and 
which  still  persists  in  Franco  Spain. 

Technocracy  advocates  the  guaranteed  physical 
welfare  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  North  American 
Continent  as  a  function  of  their  collective  endeavor. 
But,  Technocracy  has  no  use  for  any  type  of  social- 
ism that  provides  welfare  for  a  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many.  Unfortunately,  the  latter  is  the  type  of 
socialism  which  is  now  rampant  on  this  Continent. 
That  is  the  type  of  socialism  that  American  politi- 
cians and  businessmen  are  putting  over  on  the  voters 
and  taxpayers  at  the  same  time  they  are  screaming 
against  guarantees  of  security  to  the  citizens  in  gen- 
eral. 

Unless  you  want  to  he  led  down  the  same  road  of 
human  misfortune  that  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Franco 
have  led  their  people,  Technocracy  urges  that  you 
join  it  in  its  opposition  to  the  imposition  of  socialism 
on  the  people  of  this  Continent. 

— Techno  Critic. 


NEW  INSECTICIDE  FOUND  IN 
ROOTS  OF  COMMON  WEED 

Discovery  of  a  new  and  potent  insecticide  by  the 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  is  announced.  The  chemi- 
cal, an  amide  termed  'scabrin,'  is  found  in  plants  of 
the  genus  Hcl'wpsis  (the  ox-eye)  and  is  distilled  from 
roots  of  the  plant.  Preliminary  experiments  with  the 
new  chemical  indicate  that  it  is  considerably  more 
toxic  in  effect  than  pyrethrum,  heretofore  extensively 
used  in  housefly  sprays.  The  plants  grow  over  the 
entire  United  States  and,  if  continued  experiments 
show  the  chemical  safe  for  general  use,  a  new  agricul- 
tural crop  may  be  added,  particularly  if  it  lends  itself 
readily  to  mechanical  tillage  and  harvesting.  Pyre- 
thrum is  almost  entirely  produced  by  hand  labor. 
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NEW  ANTIBIOTIC  KILLS 
FOOD-POISONING  ORGANISMS 

A  new  canning  method  will  improve  the  flavor  and 
texture  of  many  canned  foods,  it  is  claimed  by  a  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  scientist.  The  scientist 
described  experiments  in  which  'subtilin,'  a  bacterially 
produced  microbe  killer,  destroyed  botulinus  spores 
(Clostridium  botulinum)  under  conditions  which  oth- 
erwise would  have  made  them  grow  and  multiply  rap- 
idly. Canners  now  cook  their  food  products  for  30  to 
60  minutes  at  temperatures  above  the  boiling  point  of 
water;  by  using  tiny  amounts  of  'subtilin,'  the  food 
can  be  sterilized  in  5  to  10  minutes  at  212  degrees  or 
lower,  without  pressure-cooking  equipment. 
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Riverside  Motorcade  and  Picnic 


It  isn't  a  long  trip  from  Los  Angeles  to  Riverside 
( measured  in  miles,  that  is )  but  keeping  a  fleet  of 
Gray  Cars  in  order  and  obeying  traffic  regulations 
presents  quite  a  chore,  especially  when  passing 
through  so  many  small  towns  on  the  way. 

Nothing  daunted,  a  portion  of  the  Gray  Fleet  of 
11833-11834  Area  accepted  an  invitation  from  11734- 
2  ( Colton,  Calif. )  to  be  their  guests  at  an  all-day  pic- 
nic at  Fairmount  Park,  July  9th,  and  proceeded  to 
make  quite  a  day  of  the  affair. 

Under  the  direction  of  Gray  Fleet  personnel  the 
Gray  Fleet,  escorted  by  the  motorcycle  corps,  arrived 
at  the  park  a  little  before  noon.  There  additional 
units  from  Twenty- Nine  Palms,  Riverside,  and  other 


areas  combined  to  tour  the  adjacent  cities  of  River- 
side, Magnolia  Center.  Arlington,  and  other  way 
points,  calling  attention  of  the  public  to  a  lecture  to 
be  given  in  Riverside.  (A  portion  of  the  fleet  partici- 
pating paused  for  the  picture  on  the  front  cover.) 

This  was  the  first  in  a  series  of  planned  tours  in 
the  Southern  California  area  which  will  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  attention  of  the  public  to  Tech- 
nocracy's program  of  Total  Conscription.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  if  members  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
these  motorcades  and,  at  the  same  time,  promote 
Technocracy's  program,  there  is  no  more  effective 
way  of  doing  this  than  to  get  that  car  painted  gray 
—NOW  ! 


Pictured  at  right  is  a  group 
of  Los  Angeles  Technocrats 
in  committee  meeting  outlin- 
ing and  detailing  contem- 
plated activity.  Members  de- 
vote many  hours  in  such 
meetings  in  order  to  assure 
smoothness  of  operations. — 
(Techphoto  by   Chassee) 
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M.  P.  S.  Unit  of  the  Los  Angeles  Gray  Fleet  is  shown  as 
it  participated  in  Loyalty  Day  parade  at  Glendale. — 
(Techphoto   by   Fulton) 


BARBECUE  MAKES  FOR 
FUN  AND  FROLIC 

That  Technocrats  take  time  out  for  the  lighter 
things  of  life  was  evidenced  recently  when  a  'barbe- 
cue' was  staged  at  the  'hacienda'  of  Ed  and  Margue- 
rite lleidrich,  Los  Angeles,  August  6th.  The  after- 
roon  and  evening  affair  drew  a  large  attendance  and, 
incidentally,  provided  residents  of  the  area  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  inspect  units  of  the  Gray  Fleet  at  close 
range.  Members'  cars  occupied  almost  the  entire 
block  on  both  sides  of  the  street  on  this  occasion. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  HAS 
GRAY  FLEET  ACTIVITIES 

The  Fourth  of  July  provided  the  occasion,  and 
Atascadero  Lake  the  place,  for  units  of  the  Gray 
Fleet   of   R.   1).   12035    (San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.)    to 


SPEAKERS — Pictured  above  is  a  portion  of  the  Public  Speaking  Class  of  1 1S33- 1 1834  and  adjoining  area.  Trained 
by  the  Public  Speaking  Class  at  headquarters  of  Section  1,  R.  D.  11834.  Los  Angeles,  the  group  is  shown  with 
Maysie   Foster    (center,    second    row),   who   handles   training  and  assignments  of  the  group.  —  (Techphoto  by   Phebus) 
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gather   for   an   outing  and   call   the  attention   of   the 
huge  throng  to  Technocracy. 

Also  keeping-  in  mind  that  picnics  are  'sure-fire' 
spots  to  gather  for  fun  and  frolic,  units  of  the  Gray 
Fleet,  including  sound  cars,  provided  the  'extra 
punch'  at  Santa  Maria  Park,  July  16th.  Traveling 
through  several  small  towns  en  route,  the  motorcade 
attracted  considerable  attention. 

GRAY  FLEET  UNITS  AID 
LOYALTY  DAY  FETE 

Responding  to  a  request  for  sound  facilities  at  the 
Loyalty  Day  parade  held  in  Glendale  (Calif.)  April 
28,  units  of  the  Gray  Fleet  (see  pictures)  assisted  in 
announcing  various  phases  of  the  event.  On  this  occa- 
sion Gray  Fleet  units  were  stationed  at  strategic  spots 
where  they  were  observed  by  the  large  crowd  attend- 
ing. The  Big  Eye  also  functioned  at  this  event. 


Gray  Fleet  Sound  Unit  of  the  Los  Angeles  Area  and;  per- 
sonnel assisting  in  Loyalty  Day  parade,  Glendale. —  (Tech- 
photo  by   Fulton) 


THE  GLEANERS  OF  TODAY 


The  Old  Testament  tells  us  that  it  was  the  custom 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel  for  harvesters  to  leave  the 
grain  which  fell  from  their  hands  to  the  ground  to  lie 
there  so  that  the  poor  and  needy,  the  widows  and  the 
orphans  might  come  along  and  gather  it  to  make 
bread.  The  poor  gleaned  the  fields,  and  even  as  they 
obtained  grain  for  their  needs  the  Lord  blessed  the 
ground  and  made  it  more  fruitful  for  years  to  come 
— but  where  nothing  was  left  for  the  gleaners,  the 
land  remained  unblessed  by  the  Lord. 

Today  the  Lord  has  blessed  America.  Her  fields 
produce  bounteous  harvests ;  there  are  vast  surpluses 
of  grain,  of  potatoes,  eggs,  meat,  cotton,  wool,  and 
many  other  products.  Do  the  farmers  and  the  har- 
vesters leave  of  this  surplus  enough  for  the  gleaners 
who  are  poor  and  jobless?  They  do  not — the  surplus 
is  gathered  by  the  government  and  destroyed,  lest  its 
distribution  depress  farm  prices ! 

The  government  pays  farmers  not  to  plant  crops, 
and  while  there  is  suffering  and  want  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  the  country  is  encouraging  scarcity  of  farm 
production — and  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the 
gleaners.  Will  the  Lord  fail  to  bless  our  land,  or  will 
He  visit  upon  us  a  great  famine  as  punishment  for 
our  cruel  neglect  of  the  gleaners,  of  whom  there 
are  so  many,  and  for  whom  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gleaned  ? 

The  New  Testament  tells  us  that  if  we  have  not 
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charity,  we  are  nothing;  it  is  supposed  to  inspire  us 
with  love,  one  for  another ;  it  is  supposed  to  inspire 
us  with  greater  charity  than  the  Old  Testament.  But, 
in  America,  we  have  not  risen  higher — we  have  fallen 
lower.  There  is  nothing  for  the  gleaners  of  today ! — 
(Labor  Herald). 


The  gleaners  zverc  an  adjunct  to  the  scarcity  and 
human  toil  of  yesterday.  The  social  traditions  sur- 
rounding that  period  in  human  history  are  not  appli- 
cable to  our  age  of  technology.  The  'jobbers,'  the 
'poor,'  and  'gleaners'  are  anachronisms  on  this  Conti- 
nent today.  Let  the  dead  past  be  mourned  by  the 
dead,  but  let  us,  the  living,  look  to  the  future,  and  to 
a  new  way  of  life. 


SURPLUS  'HERE  TO  STAY' 

R.  \Y.  Trullinger,  chief  of  LT.  S.  experiment  sta- 
tions, says  that  "large  production'  and  surpluses  are 
a  continuing  problem  'whether  we  like  it  or  not.'  in 
a  statement  to  (INS)  at  Washington,  July  7.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  in  view  of  the  nation's  tremendous 
production  'a  reasonable  part'  of  the  government's 
research  effort  will  have  to  be  devoted  towards  de- 
veloping heller  distribution  and  marketing  methods. — 
I  L.  A.  Examiner  ) 
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Figures  Don't  Lie 

LIARS  FIGURE 

The  latest  reports  on  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment being  put  out  by  the  Department  of  Labor  are 
so  transparently  propaganda  that  the  Department  will 
get  little  credence  in  its  statistical  reports  in  the  future- 

In  this  effort,  employment  and  unemployment  fig- 
ures are  juggled  around  to  make  it  appear  things  are 
not  so  bad.  The  statistics  are  doctored.  After  that 
they  are  minimized.  Three  things  in  the  present  situ- 
ation which  can  be  deduced  from  figures  given  are : 

1.  The  administration  admits  the  jobless  constitute 
8%  of  the  working  force  of  the  nation. 

2.  The  administration  admits  that  not  all  the  job- 
less are  counted  as  unemployed. 

3.  That  time  lost  by  workers  on  a  part-time  basis  is 
not  deducted  when  unemployment  is  reported. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  man-hours  not 
worked  by  the  present  work  force  of  the  nation 
reaches  13%  ;  or,  stated  in  another  way,  normal  em- 
ployment for  the  normal  work  force  is  on  a  basis  of 
some  877' ,  which  means  that  only  seven-eighths  of 
the  normal  man-hours  are  being  worked. 

This  may  again  be  re-stated  to  show  that  workers 
have  only  seven-eighths  of  their  normal  amount  of 
money  to  spend  for  products  on  sale  in  the  various 
markets  throughout  the  nation.  The  new  method  of 
computing  unemployment  is  designed  to  hide  the  real 
truth  from  America. —  (Labor  Herald). 

Book  Review  .  .  . 

China  Shakes  the   World 

(Continued;  from   Page   16) 

more  at  home  among  reactionary  politicians  and  bank- 
ers in  America  than  among  the  people  of  China. 

Chiang  stayed  in  power  mainly  because  no  one  in 
the  ruling  class  had  the  will  or  integrity  to  depose 
him.  Most  of  the  top  followers  of  Chiang,  in  their 
younger  days,  had  been  revolutionists  under  Sun  Vat- 
sen  ;  but,  when  Chiang  betrayed  the  Revolution,  those 
who  survived  assassination  had  joined  with  him  in 
the  carpetbag  looting  of  China.  In  the  end,  they  he- 
came  fearful,  despotic  guardians  of  their  loot  and 
gave  support  to  an  even  more  corrupt  warlordism 
than  the  one  they  had  helped  to  overthrow  in  their 
youth.  (This  turn  of  events  in  China  reminds  one  of 
the  developments  in  the  United  Slates.     At  about  the 


time  of  World  War  I,  there  were  many  ardent  young 
people  here  who  espoused  revolutionary  or  at  least 
progressive  ideas  for  America.  Later,  many  of  them 
became  'successful'  in  the  making  of  money  under 
the  system  of  the  status  quo,  and  in  fecent  years  have 
become  rabid,  degenerative  reactionaries  in  their  des- 
perate desire  to  protect  their  'loot.') 

Belden  ends  the  book  by  summarizing  the  past 
events  and  in  speculating  on  the  future  of  China.  He 
claims  that  the  change  in  China  denotes  the  end  of  an 
Era.  He  points  out  that  Christianity  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  in  China,  but  muffed  it  by  aligning  itself 
with  the  merchants  and  the  ruling  class  and  by  its 
missionaries  serving  as  espionage  agents  for  interests 
hostile  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Chinese  people. 
All  religions  in  China  are  now  in  decline  as  the  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  on  earthly  welfare. 

The  property  aims  in  China  are  given  as  follows : 
First  phase,  equitable  distribution  of  the  land  among 
the  peasants ;  second  phase,  cooperative  farming  of 
adjacent  areas;  third  phase,  collectivization — to  pro- 
ceed slowly.  He  concludes:  'Up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment— w  i  t  h  o  u  t  considering  the  future — it  can  be 
stated  that  the  increase  of  communist  power  has  been 
a  tremendous  boon  to  the  Chinese  people.  It  has  pro- 
tected the  masses  from  the  excesses  of  society,  it  has 
brought  order  out  of  Chaos  and  it  has  guaranteed 
a  living  to  those  who  might  otherwise  have  starved.' 
The  primary  freedom  with  which  the  Chinese  people 
are  concerned  is  freedom  to  survive.  The  Revolu- 
tionary government  has  made  it  much  easier  for  the 
individual  to  survive  and  has  rescued  him  from  the 
constant  threat  of  oppression  and  violent  death  which 
prevailed  under  Chiang  Kai-shek.  As  to  the  future 
of  China,  we  must  wait  and  see. 

Technocracy's  Comment:  The  very  conditions 
stated  in  the  last  paragraph  above  may  lead  to  further 
disaster  in  China.  As  conditions  arc  improved,  more 
people  will  be  kept  alive,  more  babies  will  be  bom  and 
fewer  of  them  strangled  at  birth;  the  population  will 
tend  to  bound  upward.  Unless  the  new  regime  in 
China  can  check  the  population  growth,  and  no  pros- 
pects of  such  appear  in  sight,  the  social  problem  of 
China  will  not  be  solved.  We  can  make  no  prediction 
for  a  utopia  in  southeast  Asia,  under  any  regime, 
within  the  foreseeable  future.  As  in  many  other 
places  on  the  earth,  the  major  need  in  China  at  pres- 
ent is  for  a  dcathrate  that  appreciably  exceeds  the 
birthrate.  When  this  is  effectively  achieved,  only 
then,  can  we  consider  a  favorable  prediction  for  the 
future  of  this  and  other  of  the  more  desperate  'back- 
ward' areas  of  the  earth. — CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 


Vi  HAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Amer- 
ican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America 
or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of  Tech- 
nocracy is  the  chartered  Section  con- 
sisting of  a  minimum  of  50  members 
and  running  up  to  several  hundred.  It 
is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  sub- 
sidy or  endowments  and'ffa'S'  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  voluntar- 
ily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  an- 
nual dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by 
the  member  to  his  local  Section.  Mem- 
bers wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an 
ancient  generic  symbol  signifying  bal- 
ance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econ- 
omists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
membership  organization.  In  1934  How- 
ard Scott,  Director-in  Chief,  made  his 
first  Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  Continent- 
wide  membership  organization.  Since 
1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily 
without  any  spectacular  spurts,  reviv- 
als, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  un- 
til early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tre- 
mendous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHERE?  •     ' 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in 
every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  Ln  nu- 
merous other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are 
glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss 
Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquar- 
ters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technoc- 
racy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technoc- 
racy's membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races 
and  religions  which  make  up  this  Con- 
tinent. Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politici- 
ans are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.) 
Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife 
— so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican— you   are    welcome   in    Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


NEWSMAGAZINE 

Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  outlining 
Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and  insecur- 
ity on  this  Continent. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction   to   Technocracy  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change 15c 

Man   Hours   and   Distribution 15c 

The    Energy    Certificate    10c 

Science  vs.  Chaos  10c 

Continentalism — The   Mandate 

of   Survival     15c 

I   Am   the   Price   System 
and 

The    Culture   of   Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  an  England'  ....10c 

'Our  Country   Right  or  Wrong' 15c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way 15c 


Magazines 

The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  44,  Calif.  25c  per 
copy;    5  issues,  $1;    12  issues,  $2.50. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New 
York   17,  N.  Y.     15c;   no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  1 166  West  Georgia 
St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  25c  per  copy; 
5  issues,  $1  ;    12  issues,  $2.50. 

Ncrthwest  Technocrat,  103  4th  Ave. 
No.,  Seattle  9,  Wash.  25c  per  copy; 
5   issues,   $1  ;    12   issues,  $2.50. 
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The  conflict  of  world  events  compels  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  install  the  designed  direction  of  the  strategy  of  Total  War. 
This  designed  direction  of  national  operations  cannot  be  attained  if 
the  countries  of  North  America  permit  business  enterprise  and  party 
politics  to  dominate  the  social  mechanisms.  It  is  urgent  that  we  aban- 
don the  haphazard  conflicts  of  private  and  group  interests  in  order 
that  we  may  thereby  make  this  Continent  strong  and  defeat  the 
enemies  of  America.  We  cannot  achieve  a  fighting  national  morale 
and  internal  efficiency  while  some  citizens  gain  wealth  and  economic 
advantage  in  war  prices,  war  profits,  war  wages,  and  war  racketeer- 
ing, through  the  spilling  of  the  blood  of  other  citizens  in  defense  of 
their  country.  Therefore,  TECHNOCRACY  PROPOSES  THAT 
THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CAN- 
ADA SHALL  CONSCRIPT  THE  MEN,  MACHINES,  MATE- 
RIEL, AND  MONEY  OF  THEIR  NATIONS— WITH  NATIONAL 
SERVICE  FROM  ALL  AND  PROFITS  TO  NONE. 


(Technocracy  first  proposed  Total  Conscription  for  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent in  June,  1940,  when  its  need  first  became  apparent.  Now,  in  1950,  as 
the  time  of  the  Price  System  is  rapidly  running  out,  the  strategy  of  Total 
Conscription  is  a  Continental  imperative.) 

—  CHQ  Technocracy  Inc. 
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DOLLAR  WISE  AND  POUND  FOOLISH 


C  S.  Bernstein,  in  the  'Labor  Herald,'  brings  out  a  few  pertinent  points 
that  are  worth  thinking  about.  And  read  again  and  again  the  last 
paragraph  in  this  article  .  .  .  How  about  it? 


The  Baltimore  Sun  is  trying  to  force  a  reduction 
in  home  expenditures  so  that  money  will  be  available 
for  war. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  recently,  in  the  Sun  a  great 
pother  was  made  about  economizing  but  there  was  no 
objection  to  giving  another  extra  billion  dollars  a  year 
to  England  to  buy  her  friendship  as  an  ally. 

John  W.  Owens  devoted  his  column  to  the  idea  of 
giving  the  extra  money  to  the  government  of  King 
George.     Said  Owens : 

"After  all,  as  things  are  going,  a  billion  a  year  for 
three  years  is  nothing  to  keep  Americans  awake  at 
night." 

Surely  Mr.  Owens,  we  can  slip  the  extra  change 
to  King  George  without  missing  it.  We  shall  put  ex- 
tra taxes  on  American  taxpayers.  We  cannot  afford 
to  raise  taxes  to  care  for  our  sick,  to  pay  pensions  to 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  II,  to  aid  the  farmers,  to 
care  for  the  unemployed,  but  we  must  not  let  Buck- 
ingham Palace  be  neglected. 

.Mr.  Owens  and  the  Sun  seem  to  forget  that  we 
arc  in  a  United  Nations  War.  It  is  not  supposed  to 
be  an  .  Ipterican  War.  England  will  send  4,000  troops 
soon,  and  good  old  Uncle  Sap  will  pay  a  billion  a 
year  for  them.  Were  all  our  war  expenses  to  come 
so  high,  it  would  cost  us  4,000  billion  dollars  a  year 
to  maintain  an  army  such  as  America  alone  raised  to 
fight  Hitler. 

And  we  might  as  well  look  facts  in  the  face.    South 


Korea  is  a  poor  country  of  mud,  disease  and  unpro- 
ductive mountains,  and  England  does  not  rush  to  es- 
tablish any  property  rights  there,  but  were  Korea  a 
land  of  oil  wells,  gold  or  diamond  mines,  Perfidious 
Albion  would  be  there  with  the  Union  Jack  seeking 
to  establish  a  protectorate  over  her. 

We  believe  it  is  time  we  stopped  deluding  our- 
selves. America's  strength  is  in  Americans  and  not 
in  foreigners  of  other  lands.  We  diminish  that 
strength  when  we  fight  the  battles  of  other  peoples. 

KIMBERLEY  GRAY  FLEET 
GOES  'ALL  OUT' 

Members  of  Section  2,  R.D.  11549,  Kimberley,  B. 
C.,  can  view  with  justifiable  pride  the  record  of  the 
Mobile  Sound  Unit  of  the  Gray  Fleet,  placed  in  serv- 
ice two  years  ago.  A  write-up  in  the  'Kimberley 
News'  Aug.  17,  1950,  covers  activity  of  the  unit  from 
its  inception,  and  stresses  the  assistance  rendered  im- 
mediately after  its  being  placed  in  use,  as  follows : 

'During  the  disastrous  flood  in  Kimberley  two 
years  ago  they  (the  Mobile  Sound  Unit)  played  a  big 
part  and  were  on  call  24  hours  a  day  until  the  flood 
was  under  control.' 

Under  a  3-column  cut  showing  the  unit  with  its 
car-top  banner,  were  given  the  names  of  personnel  : 
Ernie  Siple,  unit  operator ;  Otto  Skribe,  technician, 
and  Oren  McGraw,  chief  operator. 
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Let's   Have   - 


TOTAL 
CONSCRIPTION 


OVERLOOKING   completely   the  long-term  ef- 
fects   on   the    I  nited    States,    and    the    North 
American    Continent    entirely,    the    writer    of 
the    following  editorial   nevertheless   proceeds  to   out- 
line an  aspect  of  'Total  Conscription.'     (Italics  ours). 

'In  this  issue  (Labor  Herald,  July  21,  1950),  S.  B. 
Charles  has  something  to  say  against  the  false  econ- 
omy urged  upon  the  nation  in  the  name  of  patriotism, 
and  he  gives  figures  to  show  that  the  expenses  of  the 
so-called  welfare  state  are  entirely  too  small. 

'In  Sunday's  Sun,  John  Owens  and  Frank  Kent 
took  up  cudgels  for  the  opposite  viewpoint.  Such 
leaders  of  thought  who  urge  people  of  small  circum- 
stances to  make  sacrifices  would  do  much  better  were 
they  to  turn  their  guns  on  the  profiteers.  They  should 
stop  straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels  and 
making  much  ado  about  nothing. 

'During  the  last  war,  gold  was  hauled  out  of  Wash- 
ington in  ten-ton  trucks,  by  a  huge  crop  of  war  mil- 
lionaires who  forever  are  bellyaching  about  high 
taxes.  Let  Kent  and  Owens,  for  once,  say  something 
against  unconscionable  war  profits!  Let  them  point 
out  what  sacrifices  are  not  being  made  by  the  tycoons 
in  the  business  world ! 

'If  we  are  to  draft  young  men  to  shed  their  blood 
and  lay  down  their  lives  in  Korea,  let  it  be  for  some 
higher  purpose  than  to  enable  Glenn  Martin  to  buy 
am. t her  prize  bull,  or  to  pay  the  expenses  Walter  Per- 
kins incurred  in  driving  his  auto  up  the  wrong  side 
of  <  hades  Street. 

'The  Labor  Herald  is  perfectly  willing  at  any  time 
to  call  upon  the  workers  of  Maryland  to  make  every 
necessary  sacrifice.  That  will  be  done,  regardless.  At 
the  same  time  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  the  rich 
and  powerful  to  put  their  share  in  the  common  pot  ac- 
cording to  their  means.  Let  us  not  have  black  markets, 
gray  markets,  or  profiteers.  Let  all  war  profits  be  taxed 
one  hundred  percent,  or  else  let  workers  be  permitted 


raises  in  pay  to  buy  in  the  black  markets.  Let  us 
have  done  with  the  hypocrisy  of  greasing  the  fat  hog's 
belly  and  holding  the  worker's  nose  to  the  grindstone. 
//'  flesh  and  blood  can  be  drafted,  let  us  have  a  capi- 
tal levy.' 

Several  fallacies  are  apparent  in  the  foregoing, 
which  destroy  some  of  its  effectiveness.  If  by  'the 
common  pot'  the  writer  means  war  bonds,  then  it  is 
apparent  that  nothing  has  been  gained  for  the  simple 
reason  that  $10,000  invested  in  war  bonds  by  the  so- 
called  'rich  and  powerful'  are  ultimately  paid  in  full 
out  of  the  pockets  of  all  of  us.  And  the  alternative 
concerning  'taxing  war  profits  one  hundred  percent" 
is  laughable  were  it  not  tragic.  Black  markets  exist 
because  of  shortages  ( real  or  fancied  )  in  some  par- 
ticular product.  If  workers  are  permitted  a  raise  in 
order  to  buy  in  such  markets  it  only  means  that  they 
(the  workers)  are  condoning  a  condition  they  are 
trying  to  prevent ! 

Giving  figures  of  $33  billion  annually  for  past  and 
future  wars,  and  slightly  over  $2  billion  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  people  at  home,  S.  B.  Charles  stated 
in  the  Labor  Herald: 

'We   have    used   the   Marshall   Plan   for   other 
countries,    and    there   should    be    nothing   wrong 
about  itsing  it  for  America!     Let  us  not  be  cheap 
about  caring  for  the  home  front!  .  .   .  Let  us  ex- 
tend  that   program   and  make   it  better,   if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  get  the  best  grade  of  cannon 
fodder,  and  the  best  producers  of  war  material  in 
the  "arsenal  of  Democracy".' 
Only  a   program   of  TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION. 
with   national   service   from   all   and   with   profits  to 
none,  as  advocated  by  Technocracy,  is  the  answer  to 
this  problem.     Any  other  course  means  ultimate  bank- 
ruptcy— or,  worse,  the  utter  depletion  of  the  resources 
of  this  C'ontinent  and  the  degeneration  of  its  citizens 
into  mendicants. 

— W.  T.  FORRES1  ER. 
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RESEARCH   DID   IT! 


Nothing  is  'improbable'  to  those  who  apply  the  scientific  method  to  the 
problem  at  hand.     The  difficulty  generally  is  to  get  people  to  think! 


NECESSITY  appears  in  various  guises.  At  one 
time  it  may  appear  as  the  means  of  self-preser- 
vation ;  at  another,  a  means  of  serving  man  to 
hetter  advantage,  and  at  still  another,  as  a  means  of 
speeding  up  the  processes  whereby  we  live.  And  on 
the  North  American  Continent,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, the  means  whereby  we  live  is  geared  to,  and  in 
coordination  with,  the  automotive  industry. 

Needless  to  say,  since  the  elevation  of  the  'horse- 
less carriage'  to  its  present  stature  as  a  means  of 
transportation  and  distribution,  many  improvements 
and  refinements  in  the  automobile  have  taken  place, 
many  of  them  dictated  as  a  means  of  self-preserva- 
tion, such  as  shatter-proof  safety  glass ;  others  mak- 
ing for  better  service,  such  as  the  modern  low- 
pressure  tire  (giving  many  times  the  mileage  of  the 
old  'high-pressure'  'hard'  tires)  ;  and  still  others  mainly 
serving  to  speed  up  the  servicing  and  repairing  of 
motor  vehicles. 

It  is  noteworthy,  in  the  last  mentioned  category, 
that  a  new  process  for  relining  brakes  simply,  easily, 
and  economically  has  just  been  placed  on  the  market. 
The  duPont  Magazine  (Aug.-Sept.  1950)  brings  forth 
in  detail  this  process,  which  is  given  as  follows : 
'Brakes  Relined  With  a  Bang!' 

'Heavy  duty  trucks,  highballing  over  our  nation's 
highways,  put  brakes  through  real  punishment.  They 
do  wear  out.  And  the  work  of  relining  them  has  been 
costly  and  time-consuming  for  truck  operators  and 
motor  transport  companies.  Why?  Because  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  brake  shoes,  rivet  on  new 
linings,  and  reinstall  them. 

'Was  there  another — and  better  way  ?  Could  ad- 
hesives  be  used  instead  of  rivets?  Years  ago  that 
possibility  was  explored  and  methods  were  perfected. 
But  the  process  involved  increased  tooling  costs  and 
the  services  of  specially  trained  operators. 

'About  18  months  ago  duPont  technicians  thought 
this  work  could  be  done  by  using  explosive  rivets. 
After  talking  to  brake-block  manufacturers,  field  serv- 
ice men  and  automotive  engineers,  who  liked  the  idea, 
it  was  decided  to  find  out  if  the  proposed  method  was 
practical.     A  long  series  of  laboratory  and  field  tests 


has  since  proved  that  by  using  explosive  rivets  the 
over-all  cost  of  replacing  brake  linings  can  be  reduced 
by  approximately  50  percent.  In  most  cases  explo- 
sive riveting  can  be  done  without  first  removing  the 
brake  shoes  from  their  anchor  plates.     By  eliminating 


BANG  GOES  RIVET!  and  another  brake  relining  job 
is  completed  by  means  of  new  explosive  rivets. — 
(Photo  duPont  Corporation). 

that  item  of  expense,  operators  of  trucks  and  buses 
can  save  a  lot  of  time  and  money  each  year — and  this 
without  sacrificing  the  quality  of  the  brake  lining 
work. 

'There  are  other  advantages  to  be  reported  on  that 
score,  too.  Dyna-motor  tests  have  proved  that  explo- 
sive rivets  in  service  outperform  the  conventional 
ones  set  by  hand.     What's  more,  road  tests  show  that 

(Continued  on  Pa^e  22) 
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So  Machines  Create  Jobs? 


Do  machines  create  jobs?  Under  a  Price  System  the  purchasing 
power  is  determined  by  man-hours — while  machines  now  make  other 
machines,  thereby  displacing  more  man-hours! 


ONE  of  the  most  conspicuous  fallacies  of  our 
day  is  the  fantasy  that  machines  create  jobs. 
But  suppose  this  belief  were  correct.  Then 
we  haven't  a  thing  to  worry  about,  since  we  are  in- 
creasing the  installation  of  energy  consuming  devices 
at  an  accelerating  rate. 

This  would  be  a  cheering  note  to  young  men  and 
women  being  dumped  into  the  labor  market  from  our 
colleges,  if  it  were  correct.  However,  on  the  farm 
we  find  machines  producing  many  more  times  what 
man  was  able  to  produce  with  hand  tools,  and  this 
production  is  accomplished  with  far  fewer  man-hours. 
The  automatic  peanut  sheller  shells  and  cleans  300 
pounds  of  peanuts  for  planting  in  an  hour,  as  much 
work  as  30  men  do  in  10  hours  by  hand  method.  Fifty 
men  are  displaced  by  each  new  cotton  picking  ma- 
chine. Driverless  tractors  prepare  five  acres  of  bean 
land  per  hour,  or  40  acres  in  an  eight  hour  day. 
Wheat  combines,  corn  pickers,  sugar-beet  harvesters, 
and  even  hydroponic  gardens  where  vegetables  and 
trees  are  grown  entirely  without  soil,  are  in  operation 
today.  Yes,  it  is  a  far  cry  from  scratching  the  dirt 
with  a  stick,  isn't  it?  And  each  machine  installed  dis- 
places more  man-hours. 

Displacement  is  Cumulative 

In  transportation,  diesel  locomotives,  planes,  auto- 
mobiles, and  steamships  have  displaced  ox-drawn  cov- 
ered wagons,  horse-and-buggies,  and  sailing  vessels. 
Even  in  recent  times  we  have  seen  the  development 
of  newer  methods  of  transportation  which  serve  to 
transport  more  freight  and  passengers  with  ever  in- 
creasing efficiency  and  ever  decreasing  man-hours  re- 
quired, especially  in  the  line  of  aviation. 

The  United  States  railroads  during  World  War  IT 
carried  more  than  twice  the  load  they  carried  during 
World  War  I,  and  this  was  achieved  with  one-third 
less  equipment  and  5,000  less  cm  players. 


In  communications  we  have  passed  from  the  days 
of  tom-toms  and  smoke  signals  to  the  telephone,  tele- 
graph, radio,  movie,  television,  and  recently,  fascimile 
which  is  produced  now  even  in  color. 

Ultrafax,  a  new  method  in  communication,  makes 
it  possible  to  transmit  more  than  a  million  words  a 
minute. 

Western  Union  has  installed  a  new  push-button 
method  which  enables  it  to  handle  many  more  mes- 
sages than  previously,  more  efficiently,  and  with  fewer 
employees. 

In  the  bituminous  coal  mines  a  machine  can  load 
up  to  six  tons  of  loose  coal  every  minute. 

Conveyor  belts  have  displaced  back-breaking  hu- 
man labor  in  mines,  industry,  and  even  in  agriculture. 
A  spectacular  new  machine  washes  your  car  in  two 
minutes,  scrubbing  750  autos  a  day. 

Modern  calculating  machines  even  'think'  far  more 
efficiently,  more  accurately  than  man  himself  can 
think  except  where  emotion  or  judgment  is  involved. 
The  'Mechanical  Brain'  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles  in  two  weeks  has  solved  problems 
that  would  require  17  man  years  to  accomplish. 

Home  Not  Immune 

Even  the  home,  the  last  line  of  defense  for  the 
hand  tool  method,  isn't  safe  from  this  onslaught  of 
technology.  Electricity  now  conditions  the  air, 
washes,  dries,  and  irons  the  clothes,  sucks  up  the  dirt, 
washes  the  dishes,  cooks  the  food,  heats  the  blankets, 
makes  the  waffles,  toasts  the  coffee.  Homes  themselves 
come  off  the  assembly  lines  in  a  matter  of  hours.  The 
machines  themselves  are  now  being  made  by  machine, 
and  operated  by  manless  controls. 

So  machines  create  jobs!  Oh  no!  Machines  dis- 
place many  more  men  than  they  employ.  Quantity 
production  per  man-hour  is  now  at  least  five  times 
what  il  was  100  years  ago. 
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With   machines   we  have  constructed   the   Grand 

Coulee  Dam,  four  times  bigger  than  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, which  provides  us  with  more  power  to  displace 
more  man-hours. 

In  a  scientific  survey  of  the  electrical  energy  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  it  was  found  that  every 
kilowatt  hour  used  displaced  thirteen  man-hours  of 
hand  labor.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute  reported 
that  in  one  week's  time  our  distribution  of  electrical 
energy  in  the  U.  S.  had  attained  a  record  level  of 
more  than  5  billion  KWH.  This  gives  us  some  idea 
of  what  is  meant  by  our  high-energy  civilization. 


Changing  man-made  laws  or  changing  the  political 
administration  cannot  stem  the  tide  of  this  giant  tech- 
nology and  its  impact  upon  human  society.  It  is  a 
physical  process,  and  therefore  it  is  not  affected  by 
politics,  philosophies  or  opinions. 

Whether  or  not  we  like  it,  whether  we  consider  it 
'moral'  or  'immoral,'  the  machine  is  taking  over  our 
jobs.  And  why  not?  The  machine  can  do  almost 
everything  for  us  in  a  much  more  efficient  manner 
than  man  can  do.  The  machine  can  do  many  things 
that  man  is  completely  unable  to  do.     What's  more, 
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Graphically  illustrated  here  is  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  displacement  of  man- 
hours  by  machines  .  .  .  and  this  process  is  irreversible!  Note  that  while  the  physical 
production  of  goods  is  limited,  the  trend  of  debt  continues  on  a  compound-interest  curve. 


The  real  significance  of  this  trend  toward  more 
production  and  less  man-hours  is  realized  when  we 
consider  how  the  consumer's  purchasing  power  is  de- 
termined in  the  Price  System.  We  are  being  paid 
for  man-hours,  the  use  of  which  is  decreasing  at  a  ■ 
accelerating  rate.  With  more  and  more  goods  being 
produced,  less  and  less  is  the  consumer  able  to  pur- 
chase, because  of  diminishing  man-hours  required  in 
production. 


the  machine  never  tires  or  goes  out  on  strike.  Our 
eight  hour  day  is  in  competition  with  five  cents  worth 
of  electricity,  according  to  a  recent  ad  of  the  South- 
ern California  Edison  Company. 

The  only  way  the  leaders  of  our  present  Price 
System  can  postpone  for  a  little  while  the  complete 
collapse  of  the  system,  is  by  creating  artificial  short- 
ages in  one  way  or  another.  A  Price  System  cannot 
distribute  an  abundance.     So  instead  of  changing  our 
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system  of  distribution  we  are  trying  to  create  condi- 
tions of  scarcity. 

I 'rice  controls,  installment  buying,  more  debt,  gov- 
ernment subsidies  to  agriculture  and  industry,  ship- 
ments to  foreign  countries,  all  are  methods  of  creat- 
ing a  false  scarcity  to  maintain  high  prices,  and  there- 
fore high  profits.  But  they  can  do  no  more  than  fore- 
stall the  inevitable  collapse  of  the  present  system 
which  is  indicated  by  present  physical  trends. 

While  governmental  leaders  tear  their  hair  over 
what  to  do  with  mounting  surpluses,  actually  the 
greatest  surplus  we  have  to  contend  with  today  is  the 
great  surplus  of  man-hours.  Wars  have  been  resorted 
to  as  a  means  of  using  up  and  destroying  the  prod- 
ucts of  farming  and  industry,  and  at  the  same  time 
u>ing  up  surplus  man-hours  by  placing  men  and 
women  in  the  services  and  in  war  industries.  But 
even  these  drastic  methods  were  not  entirely  success- 
ful in  World  War  II,  as  we  came  out  of  the  war  with 
more  manufactured  goods  than  we  had  when  we  went 
into  the  war. 

Rules  of  the  Game 

Before  we  criticize  the  men  who  amass  huge  for- 
tunes from  human  misery  and  destruction,  remember 
that  it  is  the  rules  of  the  Price  System  that  they  fol- 
low. According  to  those  rules  they  are  winners,  and 
we  must  follow  the  same  set  of  rules  if  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  Price  System  'game.' 

Yes,  some  food  has  been  shipped  to  the  people  in 
Europe,  who  really  did  need  food.  We  have  had  no 
guarantee,  as  yet,  that  the  food  is  reaching  the  hun- 
gry, nor  in  all  probability  shall  we  ever  have  any  such 
guarantee,  since  it  is  the  status  quo  we  are  trying  to 
perpetuate  even  in  tho:-7e  foreign  countries.  The  feed- 
ing of  starving  people  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  re- 
lief shipments,  but  instead  it  is  just  a  by-product. 

What  price  are  we  paying  for  the  present  over- 
production of  wheat  on  our  declining  soil,  so  that  we 
can  ship  more  grain  to  Europe?  Aside  from  the 
money  loss  through  subsidies  and  taxes,  we  pay  the 
cost  of  malnutrition  in  over  one-third  of  our  popula- 
tion. We  pay  the  cost  of  another  probable  dust  bowl, 
greater  than  the  last,  with  all  of  its  accompanying 
misery  and  migration  of  destitute  people.  This  is 
America,  land  of  abundance  and  of  'intelligent,'  'civil- 
ized" people. 

The  question  is,  who  will  take  care  of  America 
when  she  has  exploited  all  her  own  natural   resources 


and  weakened  her  population  through  malnutrition 
and  poor  breeding? 

We  can't  expect  to  will  our  problems  to  the  gener- 
ation of  children  now  growing  up,  since  they  are  be- 
ing 'educated'  into  another  generation  of  escapists. 
Carefully  we  are  deleting  from  their  textbooks  all 
subjects  concerning  social  problems  and  countless 
facts  of  life  on  this  Continent,  so  that  they  will  grow 
up  with  the  same  conditioned  attitude  of  hiding  from 
reality,  and  of  simple  obedience  to  the  present  order 
no  matter  how  glaring  its  defects. 

But  the  children  are  not  the  only  ones  being  con- 
stantly conditioned  to  think  and  act  in  the  prescribed 
way. 

Knowing  that  all-out  war  for  us  now  would  be  so- 
cial suicide,  still  it  has  been  all  too  easy  to  condition 
adult  human  beings  not  only  into  wanting  a  war,  but 
to  marching  off  to  war  or  sending  their  sons  and 
daughters  off  to  war  with  a  feeling  of  thanksgiving  in 
their  'hearts'  that  they  can  contribute  to  such  a  'just' 
cause. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  these  'just'  causes  of  wars. 
'To  make  the  world  free  for  Democracy.'  IS  the  world 
free  for  democracy?  No,  the  physical  trend  of  our 
installation  of  extraneous  energy-consuming  devices 
has  rung  the  death  knell  for  democracy,  no  matter 
how  many  lives  were  sacrificed  on  the  war  altar. 

'War  to  end  wars.'  Well,  did  it?  How  about  Ko- 
rea? Greece?,  etc.?  Our  first  war  was  to  'free'  us 
from  England,  so  that  our  local  chiselers  could  cut 
themselves  in  on  the  rackets. 

We  fought  a  war  to  'Eree  the  negroes  from  slav- 
ery.' In  slavery  they  had  at  least  some  form  of  se- 
curity. Today  they  are  no  better  off  than  the  rest  of 
us,  and  no  more  free. 

Now  we  are  being  primed  for  a  war  to  'Stop  com- 
munism.' or  a  war  to  'Keep  the  peace.'  Peace  is  a 
strange  word  to  describe  the  conditions  in  Europe 
and  the  conditions  of  scarcity,  insecurity  and  strife 
here  in  America.  Full  scale  wars  are  in  progress  in 
several  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  (J.  S.  aiding  and 
abetting.  And  yet  you  are  being  asked  to  fight  to 
maintain  this  'peace.' 

Are  we  suckers  enough  to  fall  for  this  propaganda 
again,  knowing  what  we  do  about  atomic  fission  and 
germ  warfare?  Von  bet  we  are!  Plenty  of  us  are 
suckers  enough.  Can  we  expect  another  war  to  bring 
peace  to  the  world?  If  by  peace  is  meant  the  present 
chaos  and  insecurity,  yes,  war  would  bring  us  much 
more  of  the  same. 

( <  "ontinued  mi  Page  22) 
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BOOK  REVIEW  -   -   - 


THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR 

1939 -1945 -A   Strategic  and   Tactical  History 


Editor's  Note:  This  review  and  analysis  of  'The  Second  Worl'1  War — 1939-1945,  A  Strategic 
and  Tactical  History,'  by  Maj.  Gen.  J.  F.  C.  Fuller,  (  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce.  New  York,  431  Pages, 
$4.50)  is  intended  to  stimulate  reader  interest  in  world  conditions,  patterns,  and  trends.  The  fol- 
lowing analysis  by  Technocracy  is  released  by  Continental  Headquarters. 


FULLER  was  a  Major-General  in  the  British 
Army  during  World  War  II,  being  associated 
with  the  I  leadquarters  Staff.  He  was  a  tank  ex- 
pert in  World  War  I.  lie  has  written  previously  en 
matters  dealing  with  military  strategy  and  tactics. 
Fuller  was  in  a  very  favorable  position  to  review  in- 
formation pertaining  to  the  military  operations  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

Major-General  Fuller  approaches  his  analysis  of 
World  War  II  with  the  concepts  of  a  political  rightist 
and  with  a  distinct  hatred  for  the  L.S.S.R.  The  hook 
is  important  mainly  for  its  survey  of  the  various  mili- 
tary campaigns  and  battles.  It  contains  much  infor- 
mation which  in  itself  might  not  appear  signficant  to 
the  casual  reader  ;  but,  when  placed  with  data  from 
other  sources,  it  tells  a  revealing  story.  Fuller 
states  that  his  purpose  in  writing  the  book  is  to  ex- 
amine the  blunders  and  successes  in  the  campaigns  of 
World  War  II,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  guidance  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  world — actual  and  potential.  He  con- 
fesses that  he  omits  much,  natably  the  Battle  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  partisan  warfare  in  Russia  and  other 
German-occupied  territories,  and  the  Japanese  war  in 
China. 

Fuller  evidently  looks  upon  tactical  warfare  largely 
as  a  game  to  be  played  by  professional  military  com- 
manders, in  which  they  can  display  their  skill  in  the 
execution  of  maneuvers  along  basic  patterns  worked 
out  in  the  past.  The  strategic  goals,  however,  in  his 
estimation,  should  be  political  rather  than  purely  mili- 
tary. He  says:  T  have  always  held  that  war  is  no 
more   than   a   lethal   argument,   and,   to  be   worth    the 


fighting  it  demands  a  sane  and  profitahle  political  end. 
That  the  object  of  war  is  not  slaughter  and  devasta- 
tion, but  to  persuade  the  enemy  to  chang-e  his  mind." 
He  despises  guerrilla  warfare  as  being  too  'primitive' 
and  not  professional  enough ;  and  he  deplores  the 
'iron-mongering'  tactics  of  the  Russians,  British,  and 
Americans  where  they  gained  their  objectives  with 
the  'brutal'  use  of  overwhelming  force  rather  than 
through  skillful  display  of  generalship. 

Since  Fuller  is  inclined  to  ignore  or  -slur  over  cer- 
tain events  of  the  war,  we  have  included  a  number  of 
parenthetical  statements  of  our  own  to  give  this  sum- 
mary a  more  realistic  balance.  We  have  also  followed 
a  more  strictly  chronological  pattern  than  he  does,  in 
order  to  better  compare  events  taking  place  in  the  dif- 
ferent theaters  at  the  same  time. 

1939-1940 

The  blame  for  World  War  II  is  placed  on  the  mis- 
takes growing  out  of  World  War  I,  mainly  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  and  the  strategic  political  and  economic 
positions  of  Britain  and  France.  ( He  neglects  to 
point  out  that  one  of  the  strongest  motivations  back 
of  Hitler  was  the  same  as  that  which  impelled  Napo- 
leon to  set  out  on  a  course  of  conquest  and  slaughter ; 
namely,  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire.)  Fuller's  attributing  of  Hitler's  motive  to  be 
simply  the  need  for  'lebensraum'  (living  room  )  is  only 
partially  sufficient. 

The  war  officially  started  with  the  German  invasion 
of  Poland  on  September  7.  1939,  which  lei  to  France 
and  England  declaring  war  on  Germany  the  next  day. 
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Poland  was  quickly  overrun  in  the  west,  and  Russia 
moved  in  on  the  east  as  far  as  the  Curzon  Line.  The 
author  hints  that  England  and  France  should  have 
declared  war  on  Russia  also  for  this  ;  but,  considers 
their  entry  into  the  war  in  the  first  place  as  stra- 
tegically foolish,  since  they  were  in  no  condition  to 
wage  war  against  Germany.  Here,  we  note,  as  all 
through  the  book,  Fuller  writes  respectfully  and  at 
times  apologetically  of  the  German  military  machine 
and  its  tactics.  But,  when  he  speaks  of  Russia  or 
Churchill,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  be  derogatory 
and  emotional,  often  through  the  medium  of  quoting 
other  writers. 

Fuller  is  careful  not  to  make  any  direct  statements 
hinting  at  a  sell-out  by  the  West ;  but,  instead,  at- 
tempts to  give  a  rational  explanation  or  excuse  for 
the  failures  and  misjudgment  of  the  Allies.  Even  so, 
he  slips  in  a  remark  or  footnote  now  and  then  which 
suggests  to  the  reader  that  he  knows  more  than  he  is 
telling  and  that  there  is  much  more  which  he  is  trying 
to  obscure  or  conceal.  For  example,  he  points  out 
that  Britain's  first  casualty  in  France  was  one  man 
killed  on  December  9,  and  two  more  by  Christmas, 
although  she  had  transported  and  landed  158,000  men 
in  France  by  October  11  without  incident.  Likewise, 
France's  casualties  were  meager,  although  she  had  a 
large  land  army  in  the  field  and  had  the  fortifications  of 
the  Maginot  Line.  He  mentions  that  'there  was  treach- 
ery in  the  French  army  from  top  to  bottom,'  and  that 
there  were  fascist  movements  in  both  Holland  and 
Belgium;  but,  he  blames  the  collapse  of  those  coun- 
tries on  demoralization  by  propaganda,  of  which,  he 
claims,  communist  propaganda  was  an  important  fac- 
tor. He  refers  casually  to  the  'invaluable  assistance' 
rendered  to  the  Germans  by  fifth-columnists  in  Hol- 
land. Likewise,  he  regards  the  defeat  of  Norway  as 
being  materially  aided  by  Norwegian  'quislings.'  He 
slurs  over  the  German  break-through  at  the  Sedan 
Gap  and  the  facts  relative  to  General  Corap's  'surren- 
der,' and  makes  an  obvious  effort  to  cover  up  for 
General  Corap  (Korab).  From  'reading  between  the 
lines,'  it  is  apparent  that  certain  elements  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  were  not 
averse  to  having  their  respective  countries  included  in 
Hitler's  restored  'Holy  Roman  Empire.'  It  is  dis- 
closed that  Hitler  held  von  Rundstedt  back  at  Dun- 
kirk and  allowed  the  British  to  depart.  Again,  Fuller 
covers  up  for  Retain  and  the  other  'men  of  Vichy'  in 
respect  to  their  sellout  of  France  to  the  Germans. 

Fuller  condemns  Churchill's  personal  hatred  for 
Hitler  and  his  insistence  on  the  'strategic  bombing'  of 
German  cities.     He  states  that  the  bombing  of  Britain 


during  the  autumn  of  1(M0  and  winter  of  1941  was 
launched  in  reprisal  for  the  prior  British  bombing  of 
German  cities.  He  regards  most  of  the  strategic 
bombing  of  World  War  II  as  being  a  senseless  blun- 
der, and  concludes  as  follows:  '(Strategic  bombing) 
not  only  prolonged  the  war,  but  went  far  to  render 
the  "peace"  which  followed  it  highly  unprofitable  to 
Britain  and  disastrous  to  the  world  in  general.' 

Hitler's  failure  to  invade  Britain  in  1940  after  the 
fall  of  France  is  laid  to  technical  difficulties.  (On 
May  10,  1941,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  reported  by  tele- 
phone to  Winston  Churchill  that  Rudolph  Hess,  dep- 
uty Feuhrer  of  Nazi  Germany,  had  been  injured  in  a 
parachute  landing  on  his  Scotland  estate.  It  was  la- 
ter disclosed  that  Hess  flew  to  Great  Britain  on  a  spe- 
cial mission  to  propose  a  reconciliation  between  tier- 
many   and    Britain    and   to   offer   a    working   alliance. 


"*-'•' 


America  converted  to  war  production — but  only  after  busi- 
ness was  guaranteed  enormous  profits  out  of  the  war. 
Photo  shows  Chrysler's  gun  parts  manufacturing  plant  op- 
erated for  the  Army  and  Navy  during  World  War  II. — 
(Photo  courtesy  DeSoto  Press  Bureau). 

Only  in  the  light  of  developments  of  this  time  and  la- 
ter can  one  form  any  judgment  as  to  what  extent  the 
terms  offered  by  Hess  appealed  to  the  Western  Al- 
lies. ) 

1941 

The  sideshow  in  North  Africa  and  the  Balkans  in 
1  'Ml  is  explained  on  the  basis  that  it  was  a  diversion 
for  the  Germans — to  conceal  their  intentions  to  invade 
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Russia  by  giving  the  impression  that  their  objective 
was  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Near  East  oil  fields.  The 
author  is  not  able  to  account  full  y  for  the  almost 
lackadaisical  efforts  of  the  British  at  waging  war  in 
Africa  and  Greece  but  assumes  that  the  reasons  were 
largely  technical.  The  German  occupation  of  Crete 
and  the  defense  of  Malta  appears  to  be  the  most  se- 
rious endeavors  in  this  phase  of  the  war.  (Thus,  each 
side  maintained  a  base  in  the  Mediterranean  from 
which  to  referee  traffic  on  that  body  of  water  and  in 
the  air  over  it. ) 

In  describing  the  1941  invasion  of  Russia  by  Ger- 
many, Fuller  becomes  almost  eloquent  in  his  praise  of 
the  German  military  organization  and  its  tactics.  But 
he  finds  difficulty  in  explaining  how  the  great  German 
Wehrmacht  was  decisively  stopped  on  the  threshold 
of  apparent  victory.  He  minimizes  the  Russian  lead- 
ership and  equipment,  placing  emphasis,  instead,  on 
the  great  size  of  territory  and  the  great  distances  cov- 
ered, the  poor  roads,  the  early  winter,  the  guerrilla 
attacks,  unexpected  Russian  reserves,  and  the  stub- 
born will-to-fight  among  the  Russian  soldiers.  He  also 
finds  fault  with  the  basic  features  of  Hitler's  strategy 
as  a  contributing  cause  to  German  defeat.  (That  the 
most  decisive  battles  of  the  war  were  fought  outside 
of  Moscow  during  October  and  November  1941,  and 
that  the  German  army  was  stopped  and  turned  back 
only  a  few  miles  from  its  principal  goal,  requires  a 
more  valid  explanation  than  any  that  is  given  here, 
and  is  worthy  of  much  greater  emphasis  ;  for,  it  was 
the  turning  point  of  the  war  in  Europe!)  * 

In  the  meantime,  August  1941,  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  were  convinced  that  the  defeat  of  Russia 
was  merely  a  matter  of  weeks,  and  they  met  on  the 
Atlantic  to  decide  on  what  terms  the  peace  of  Europe 
should  be  negotiated.  But  Russia  did  not  collapse,  and 
later  the  'Atlantic  Charter'  (which,  incidentally,  had 
never  been  signed  or  ratified )  was  unofficially  sus- 
pended. Fuller  treats  these  incidents  with  extreme 
brevity. 

Late  in  1941  Japan  set  out  in  earnest  to  establish 
her  'Great  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere,'  launch- 


ing the  initial  attack  on  the  naval  and  aircraft  bases 
of  the  United  States  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7. 
Fuller  considers  the  attack  to  be  a  great  strategical 
blunder;  because,  first,  although  the  leaders  of  the 
American  people  wanted  war,  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  did  not,  **  and  to  have  left  America's  pos- 
sessions alone  would  have  delayed  America's  entry 
into  the  war;  second,  once  the  attack  was  decided  on, 
I  lawaii  should  have  been  occupied — as  a  defensive 
measure — instead  of  being  merely  visited  with  a  hit 
and  run  attack.  He  admits,  however,  that  Japan  had 
good  tactical  arguments  for  the  action  she  did  take. 

1942 

The  quick  victories  resulting  from  the  Japanese 
campaigns  in  the  South  Pacific,  the  Philippines,  Ma- 
laya, Burma,  and  the  East  Indies  are  recounted,  and 
are  attributed  to  the  failure  of  Britain,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  States  adequately  to  pre- 
pare for  the  defense  of  those  territories.  But,  since 
Japan  did  not  have  sufficient  means  to  occupy  New 
Caledonia,  Samoa,  and  the  Fiji  Islands  also,  and  thus 
cut  the  supply  lines  across  the  southern  Pacific,  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  United  States, 
with  some  help  from  Britain  and  Australia,  would  be 
able  to  bring  up  sufficient  force  to  push  the  Japanese 
back.  One  factor  which  held  Japan  in  check  was  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  a  large  force  on  the  Sibe- 
rian border  as  a  guard  against  Russia. 

In  the  meantime,  the  African  sideshow  continued 
in  progress.  Four  German  divisions  and  twice  as 
many  Italian  divisions  were  chasing,  and  in  turn  be- 
ing chased  by,  the  British  back  and  forth  across 
northern  Africa.  The  various  campaigns  are  described 
in  detail,  along  with  their  tactical  analysis.  Why  the 
Germans  did  not  throw  a  more  effective  force  into 
Africa  is  one  of  the  big  mysteries  of  the  war.  (Of 
course,  if  one  were  to  speculate  that  the  'Hesscapade' 
had  been  successful,  and  that  Germany  was  merely 
supplying  Britain  with  an  excuse  for  not  opening  a 
Second  Front  in  Europe,  so  that  the  Russians  could 
continue  to  take  the  brunt  of  the  fascist  war — but  that 
is  unthinkable !) 


*  In  this  connection,  we  quote  from  an  article  by  the 
German  Vice  Admiral  Kurt  Assmann  which  appears 
in  the.  January  1950  issue  of  'Foreign  Affairs'  under 
title  of  'The  Battle  for  Moscow,  Turning  Point  of 
the  War':  'Before  the  author  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  German  campaign  in  Russia,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  Second  World 
War  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  1942,  when  the  Ger- 
man High  Command  was  sorely  tried  by  three  omin- 
ous events:  El  Alamein,  the  Anglo-American  land- 
ings in  Africa,  and  Stalingrad.  It  now  appears  that 
this  view  is  not  correct:  the  turning  point   occurred 


earlier — it  was  on  the  battlefields  before  Moscow. 
Here  at  the  end  of  1941  the  striking  power  of  the 
German  Wehrmacht  broke  for  the  first  time  in  a 
task  which  was  beyond  its  strength.  Here  for  the 
first  time  the  enemy  seized  the  initiative  and  the  Ger- 
man Army  made  heavy  sacrifices  of  fighting  power 
defending  itself  against  the  Rusrian  assault.  The 
Wehrmacht  was  never  able  to  recover  from  this  or- 
deal .  .  .  Even  though  the  German  Army  could  un- 
leash a  large  scale  offensive  once  again  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1942,  it  was  never  to  regain  the  peak  of  its 
military  prowess.' 
Reference:    I 'age  133. 
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The  greatest  battles  of  the  war  were  in  progress 
on  the  eastern  front,  where  Germany  was  throwing 
the  might  of  at  least  240  divisions  against  the  Russian 
armies  and  this  great  attacking  force  was  being 
chewed  to  pieces.  The  Germans  had  lost  the  initia- 
tive and  had  become  bogge.l  down  by  December  1941. 
Before  they  could  consolidate  their  positions  for  a  de- 
fensive winter  campaign,  the  Russians  opened  up  their 
offensive  and  threw  the  German  armies  back.  Fuller 
plays  down  the  Russian  army  successes,  giving  far 
too  much  credit  to  the  partisan  guerrillas,  the  cold 
winter,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  Germans.  During  the 
winter  the  choice  manhood  of  the  Wehrmacht  was 
whittled  down  by  attrition  and  had  to  be  diluted  with 
Italian  and  Rumanian  replacements. 

Failing  in  the  strategy  of  quick  annihilation,  fas- 
cist Europe  set  out  in  the  summer  of  1942  to  cut 
Russia  off  from  her  main  source  of  supplies — the  Do- 
r.etz  industrial  area,  her  Kuban  grainfields,  and  her 
Caucasian  oil  wells.  Fuller  thinks  the  attack  should 
have  concentrated  on  Moscow,  in  order  to  paralyze 
the  transportation  system,  instead  of  attacking  the 
source  of  material  supplies ;  for,  with  the  transporta- 
tion system  intact,  the  Russian  armies  in  the  north 
could  be  diverted  south  to  counter-attack.  During 
the  winter,  the  firepower  of  the  German  divisions  had 
been  increased,  and,  although  the  fascist  war  machine 
was  seriously  blunted,  it  still  had  a  powerful  striking 
force  (especially,  since  it  was  not  being  called  upon 
to  fight  any  large  engagement  elsewhere ) .  This  sec- 
ond great  surge  into  Russia,  although  making  consid- 
erable advance,  was  very  costly  in  manpower  and  ma- 
terial losses. 

In  the  Pacific  war,  preliminary  assaults  were 
launched  against  the  Japanese,  involving  a  landing  on 
Guadalcanal  and  a  successful  defense  of  Port  Mores- 
by on  New  Guinea.  The  Burma  campaign  be- 
came stalemated ;  Stillwell's  unit  'took  a  hell  of  a  beat- 
ing' and  had  to  retreat  into  India.  The  Japanese 
bombed  Dutch  Harbor  in  Alaska  and  occupied  the 
outer-Aleutian  Islands.  All  of  these  campaigns  are 
covered  by  Fuller  in  considerable  detail. 

In  North  Africa,  the  Germans  and  Italians  under 
Rommel  advanced  eastward  to  El  Alamein,  where 
they  were  held  by  the  British.  There,  with  six  Ger- 
man divisions  and  a  similar  number  of  Italians,  Rom- 
mel kept  the  British  occupied  for  months,  while  the 
great  bulk  of  the  fascist  fighting  forces  was  on  the 
eastern  front.  After  a  fierce  assault  by  the  British 
under  Montgomery  in  late  October,  Rommel's  forces 
at    Fl    Alamein   turned   and    retreated    1400   miles    to 


Tripoli  along  a  single  road  without  being  stopped  or 
seriously  hindered.  Rommel  then  stopped  at  the  '.\Ia- 
reth  Fine'  south  of  Tunis  and  held  there  until  March 
1943.  In  November,  the  Americans  landed  in  Alge- 
ria after  only  token  resistance  from  the  fascist 
French  garrisons  under  Darlan,  and  moved  toward 
Tunis  where  they  met  disaster  at  Kasserina  1 'ass. 

Through  1942,  Britain  continued  her  'strategic 
•bombing'  of  German  civilians,  destroying  many  lives 
and  creating  much  rubble,  but  slowing  down  the  Ger- 
man war  effort  very  little.  On  August  19,  a  small 
raid  was  made  on  Dieppe,  France,  with  heavy  losses 
to  the  Canadian  troops  invoked.  (This  was  obvi- 
ously staged  with  the  intent  of  showing  the  Russians 
that  a  Second  Front  in  Europe  was  not  feasible.) 

Through  the  autumn  of  1942,  the  Germans  hurled 
armv  after  army  at  the  Russians  and  suffered  tremen- 


TACTICS,  OR  STRATEGY— This  photo  gives  graphic 
proof  of  the  brutality  practiced  during  World  War  II  by 
the  fascists.  Although  the  strategy  of  annihilation  failed  as 
a  tactical  maneuver  it  nonetheless  was  effective  in  destroy- 
ing millions  of  lives  during  its  period  of  operation. — (Offi- 
cial U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  Photo). 

dous  losses  in  men  and  materiel.  Their  major  ad- 
vance reached  the  Volga  and  the  Battle  of  Stalingrad 
became  the  crucial  battle  of  this  campaign.  Here  the 
( iermans  were  cut  off  and  battered  into  surrender  af- 
ter great  suffering  and  heavy  losses.  (The  fascist 
will-to-fight    displayed   at    Stalingrad   was    in    marked 

(Continued  on  Page  loi 
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SKETCHING  THE  TRENDS 


SOME  big  questions  are  looming  up  before  all 
Americans  these  days.  These  are:  How  much 
will  the  foreign  situation  deteriorate?  Will 
American  politics  drag  us  into  World  War  III?  How 
can  the  individual  and  the  family  survive  the  hazard- 
ous days  ahead?  Will  it  be  necessary  to  institute  To- 
tal Conscription  ? 

Our  business  and  political  leaders  fear  Total  Con- 
scription above  all  else  ;  but,  once  the  individual  un- 
derstands what  it  means,  Total  Conscription  is  some- 
thing that  every  patriotic  American  will  accept.  It 
also  means  immediate  financial  benefits  to  him.  Sta- 
bilized prices,  guaranteed  full  employment,  morato- 
riums on  debt  and  litigation,  all  put  purchasing  power 
directly  into  his  pocket.  Efficient  scientific  prepared- 
ness means  greater  safety  for  him  and  his  children. 
The  American  citizen  will  'buy'  Total  Conscription. 
The  Price  System  has  no  effective  arguments 
against  it. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  has  postponed  any 
prospect  of  immediate  business  downturn.  The  Armed 
Forces  alone  are  going  to  be  granted  a  probable  35  to 
50  billion  dollars  arms  budget.  Even  so  they  will  ask 
for  more.  If  the  situation  abroad  takes  a  turn  for 
the  worse,  i.  e.,  if  China  or  Russia  intervenes  in  Ko- 
rea or  if  we  enter  the  war  in  Indo-China  or  some- 
where else,  the  armed  forces  will  probably  get  all  they 
ask  for.  This  vast  outpouring  will  require  increased 
policing  of  the  economy,  forced  savings,  controls,  ra- 
tioning, etc.;  it  will  create  a  situation  where  Total 
Conscription  can  he  demanded  with  every  probability 
of  getting  it. 

The  Federal  government  is  trying  hard  to  keep 
business  prosperous  without  permitting  either  a  run- 
away inflation  or  a  depression.  It  is  doing  this  by 
controlling  credit  and  the  outpouring  of  federal  funds. 
When  a  great  outpouring  of  federal  money  is  deemed 
necessary,  as  now,  the  government  attempts  to  pre- 
vent inflation  by  curtailing  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Greater  taxes  are  assessed  to 
lower  the  amount  that  the  average  man  has  to  spend. 
Credit  requirements  are  stiffened  to  prevent  the  aver- 
age citizen  from  buying  the  luxuries  he  desires.  Big 
business  and  finance  reap  the  benefit  of  this  policy  in 
greater   profits.      Never,   even    in   the    l(>20s,   has   the 


country  been   so   run    for   the  benefit   of  big  business 
racketeering. 

If  World  War  111  comes,  the  present  leaders  of 
America  want  it  to  be  a  private  enterprise  war  for 
the  benefit  of  private  enterprise.  The  prize  of  suc- 
cessful war  will  be  preferential  investment  and  trad- 
ing conditions  for  American  private  business  over  all 
the  world — they  hope.  But  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  road.  The  path  is  far  from  smooth  for  our  pres- 
ent leaders.  The  government  is  being  pushed  on  one 
side  by  some  business  leaders,  some  political  figures, 
some  ecclesiastics  and  others,  who  want  war  now. 
On  the  other  side  the  government  is  under  pressure 
from  the  general  public  which  can  see  no  sense  in  our 
instigating  a  big  war,  even  to  save  business. 

The  men  who  command  in  America  today  are  alert 
to  the  disadvantages  of  Total  Conscription  to  them- 
selves. They  fear  that  any  such  procedure  would  be 
impossible  to  reverse  after  the  war  is  over.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  suspicion  is  gaining  credence  in  Wash- 
ington circles  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  win  a  major 
war  at  all  without  some  form  of  general  conscription. 
The  seat  of  power  is  undoubtedly  a  'hot'  seat  today. 

Now  In  War  Economy 

Several  times  in  the  past  year  this  column  has 
stated  that  a  cutback  in  automobile  production  would 
be  the  first  indication  of  an  oncoming  depression.  But, 
it  could  also  indicate  something  else.  We  are  now  in 
a  war  economy.  The  'normal'  indicators  of  business 
activity  are  meaningless  today  ;  and  they  will  continue 
to  be  meaningless  until  our  war  program  is  over. 
Such  things  as  housing,  autos,  household  appliances, 
television  sets  and  other  consumer  goods  are  going  to 
slow  down.  But  armaments,  new  plants  and  new 
machinery  will  take  the  place  of  the  civilian  articles. 
There  may  be  a  slight  slum])  during  the  next  few 
months  while  the  changeover  is  being  arranged  but  it 
will  be  very  slight  and  not  at  all  significant. 

The  government  is  now  aiming  at  a  cutback  in 
building  from  1,300,000  units  per  year  to  850,000 
units.  Flousing  has  already  dropped  26,000  units 
from  August  lo  September.  This  is  the  biggest  drop 
on  record.     Automobile  production  and  sales  are  ex- 
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pected  to  be  cut  down  sharply.  But  the  steel,  coal 
and  other  materials  made  available  by  this  cut  will  he 
eagerly  sought  for  the  fabrication  of  arms. 

An  example  of  the  trends  we  are  facing  is  seen  in 
the  announcement  that  Ryan  Aircraft  Co.  will  shut 
down  its  manufacture  of  private  pleasure  planes  to 
concentrate  on  planes  for  the  armed  services.  And 
steel,  that  basic  indicator  of  industrial  health,  turned 
out  a  record  load  in  one  week  of  1,967,300  tons  of 
ingots  and  castings.  Car  loadings  have  also  reached 
a  peak  for  the  past  two  years. 

Rubber  for  civilian  use  was  cut  in  November  to  75% 
of  the  user's  monthly  average,  with  a  further  cut  to 
63%  to  come  in  December.  Stainless  steel  has  also 
been  cut  back  by  Washington  with  a  healthy  percent- 
age reserved  for  defense  needs.  Some  idea  of  the 
enormous  quantities  of  material  needed  can  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  although  the  government  is  setting 
aside  large  quantities  of  steel  for  defense  use  the  to- 
tal production  is  the  highest  on  record. 

'Little  Man'  Foots  Bill 

We  should  never  forget  that  this  mammoth  pro- 
gram is  being  financed  at  the  expense  of  the  average 
man,  the  man  who  works  for  a  wage.  Corporate 
profits  are  running  at  40  billions  per  year  before 
taxes.  This  is  the  highest  point  that  profits  have  ever 
hit.  The  previous  high  rate  was  35.3  in  the  third 
quarter  of   1948. 

While  the  wealthy  industrialists  and  big  stock  hold- 
ers are  reaping  this  rich  reward,  the  little  man  is 
watching  his  prospects  for  owning  his  car  and  his 
own  home  rapidly  vanishing.  For  a  $10,000  home, 
down  payments  in  cash  will  be  about  $2,300  for  a 
non-veteran.  A  veteran  need  pay  'only'  $1,300  down. 
But  for  a  house  in  a  higher  range  the  down  payment 
goes  up  on  a  sliding  scale.  For  a  $25,000  house  the 
down  payment,  in  cash,  will  be  $12,500.  If  the  aver- 
age American  is  satisfied  with  a  small  tract  house, 
cheaply  built  and  jammed  next  to  his  neighbor  in  a 
crowded  development,  he  can  obtain  a  house.  But  if 
he  wants  a  house  to  suit  his  own  ideas,  a  house  with 
any  space  around  it  or  on  a  hillside,  in  short  any  of 
the  housing  ideas  portrayed  in  the  House  and  Garden 
type  of  magazines,  be  is  out  of  luck.  A  class  struc- 
ture is  being  established  in  this  country.  The  ordi- 
nary  worker  can  kiss  goodbye,  at  least  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  'emergency,'  which  may  last  for  many 
years,  any  hope  of  obtaining  what  his  wealthier  neigh- 
In  irs  can  obtain. 


Car  sales  are  also  facing  the  same  discrimination 
against  the  small  salary  man.  A  $2, (>()()  car  now  re- 
quires a  down  payment  of  $867  and  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $125.  A  $350  television  set  now  requires 
a  down  payment  of  $87.50  and  $19  per  month.  The 
United  States  News  says,  with  typical  snobbery,  that 
the  'man  with  money  will  no  longer  have  to  worry 
about  competing  with  the  man  who  is  less  well  off  for 
available  goods.'     What  is  coming  off? 

Civilian  Living  'Out' 

We  have  seen  no  objection  in  the  United  Slates 
News  to  the  man  without  money  dying  for  his  coun- 
try. Presumably  the  man  with  money  does  not  worry 
about  competing  with  the  man  without  money  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  his  country  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  man  ivithout  a  clear  $300  income  per  month  be- 
longs in  the  armed  forces.  He  can  no  longer  afford 
to  live  as  a  civilian. 

All  this  is  going  to  become  painfully  evident  to  the 
average  American  in  the  next  six  to  twelve  months. 
This  is  why  Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Money,  Ma- 
chines and  Materiel,  with  National  Service  from  All 
and  Profits  to  None — is  likely  to  become  more  and 
more  inviting  to  the  average  American.  It  will  not 
appeal  to  the  big  business  man,  to  the  banker,  to  the 
man  who  wishes  to  retain  privilege  and  inequality  no 
matter  what  the  cost.  Put,  the  way  we  heard  it,  this 
country  was  not  organized  for  the  sole  benefit  of  men 
like  these. 

War  and  preparations  for  war  will  force  social 
change  in  America.  The  tools  in  this  technological 
age  are  the  tools  of  Social  Change.  America's  des- 
tiny, a  destiny  of  a  high-energy,  abundance  economy 
with  plenty  for  all,  struggles  to  be  born.  If  it  must 
be  born  in  the  travail  of  war,  that  is  unfortunate,  but 
its  arrival  cannot  for  long  be  denied.  Let  us  urge 
Total  Conscription  that  America  may  abolish  its  in- 
centive for  war  and  win  the  peace ;  that  abundance 
and  security  for  everyone  may  become  at  last  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  American. 

— Norwix  Kerr  Johnsox. 


COVER   PICTURE 

Technocracy's  speakers  arc  ever  on  the  alert  to  bring 
their  message  before  the  American  people.  Photo 
depicts  Harry  Briggs  of  12247-1,  Everett,  Wash.,  at 
public  lecture  in  SHO  of  11833-2.  L,os  Angeles,  Sept., 
1950    -(Techphoto  by  Fulton  i. 
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MINING  ENTERPRISE  NEEDS 
PUBLIC  SUBSIDY 

ELY,  Nev. — Charging  an  'utter  lack  of  support'  by 
the  government  for  the  nation's  mining  industry,  R. 
Sholto  Douglas,  mining  engineer,  said :  'America  .  .  . 
is  allowing  her  mining  industry  to  decay.  American 
mines  are  rotting,  and  the  future  of  American  secur- 
ity is  at  stake  ...  in  the  event  of  stoppage  of  foreign 
flow  lines  .  .  .  our  own  mines  could  not  possibly  sup- 
ply our  needs  for  many  months — until  they  have  been 
restored  to  production  pitch.' — (  Calif.  Mining  Jour- 
nal). 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  In  a  recent  press  release  by  Rep. 
Clair  Engle  of  Calif.,  it  is  noted:  'The  house  .  .  .  provided 
$633  million  in  cash  and  $100  million  in  contract  authority 
for  stockpiling  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  .  .  .  due 
to  a  misunderstanding(?)  ...  it  appears  a  ceiling  of  $25 
million  has  been  set  aside  for  stockpile  funds  for  purchases 
from  domestic  sources.' 


THE  MISSING  KILOWATTS 

Even  statistics  tell  a  story  :  From  the  Electrical  Re- 
search Statistics  (Aug.  29,  1950),  the  following  is 
gleaned  :  In  the  12-month  period  ending  June  30,  1()50. 
net  energy  for  distribution  totaled  more  than  298J/2 
billion  kilowatts,  while  sales  to  ultimate  customers 
totaled  a  little  over  259l/2  billion  kilowatts.  Ques- 
tion :  what  became  of  the  missing  38-plus  billion  kilo- 
watts? (Editor's  note — The  missing  kilowatts  are 
more  than  were  used  in  residential  or  domestic  serv- 
ice during  the  first  six  months  of  1950!) 


ANOTHER  INVENTION  FOR  THE  SHELF  ? 

Dr.  A.  R.  Yon  Hippie  says  a  chemical  crystal  the 
size  of  an  overnight  bag  can  be  used  to  store  up  to 
100,000  volts  of  electricity  which  can  be  used  to  power 
an  automibile.  Use  of  stored  electric  power  would 
eliminate  gear-shifting  and  slash  the  cost  of  cars  with 
involved  conventional  engines.  Crystals  made  of  ba- 
rium titanite,  a  material  that  looks  like  ordinary  por- 
celain, can  store  10.000  times  more  electricity  than 
conventional  condensers,  Von  Hippie  said. —  (Los  An- 
geles Times). 


END  OF  WORK  IN  SIGHT 

The  Korean  war,  according  to  Dr.  Norbert  Wie- 
ner of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  is 
speeding  up  the  use  of  'robots'  to  replace  human 
workers  in  industry.  'Under  pressure  of  major  war,' 
Dr.  Wiener  says,  '50c/o  of  industry's  man-hours  could 
be  converted  to  robot-hours  within  three  years.'  'If,' 
asks  Labor,  'the  professor  is  right,  he  is  picturing  a 
serious  condition  .  .  .  it  is  unlikely  that  "robots" 
would  be  junked  after  the  tvar  zvas  over,  so  what 
would  become  of  the  displaced  human  workers  when 
the  war-created  manpower  shortage  ended f — (La- 
bor). 


QUESTION: 

Can  the  Price  System  Distribute  Them? 

This  is  the  prevailing  pattern  that  fits  the  1949 
crops  as  compared  with  1948,  according  to  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  records  covering  the  prin- 
cipal areas. 

Apples:  The  1949  crop  in  35  states  was  133  mil- 
lion bushels  compared  with  88  million  in  1948. 

Peaches:  The  crop  increased  from  65  million 
bushels  to  75  million. 

Pears :  Increase  in  production  was  from  26  mil- 
lion bushels  to  75  million. 

Cherries:  Production  of  214,000  tons  in  1948  rose 
to  244,000  tons. 

Plums :    Production  up  from  70,000  tons  to  96,000. 

Oranges:  A  1948  crop  of  100  million  boxes  went 
up  to  105  million. —  (U.  S.  Depart,  of  Agriculture). 


SUCCESS  VERSUS  HONESTY 

According  to  Roy  G.  Truesdale,  supervising  spe- 
cial investigator,  it's  easy  to  get  social  security  cards. 
'Too  easy,'  he  says.  'One  man  worked  under  three 
separate  names  long  enough  to  establish  his  rights  to 
insurance.  When  caught,  he  was  working  at  a  good 
salary  and  drawing  down  $75  a  week  in  unemploy- 
ment insurance!' — (Los  Angeles  Examiner). 
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Unions  Call  It 
TEATHERBEDDING' 


An  editorial  in  'Labor'  (May  20,  1950)  entitled 
'Featherbeds/  gives  some  insight  into  the  operating 
eliaraeteristies  of  the  Price  System  game. 

'Three  loud  shouts  of  "Socialism"  come  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  ...  At  Tuscaloosa,  Ala- 
bama, the  "organized  dentists"  blocked  the  city  health 
department's  plan  to  treat  local  school  children's  teeth 
with  sodium  fluoride  to  prevent  decay.  The  dentists 
stated  they  opposed  the  treatment  because  it  would 
be  "socialized  medicine" — a  good  many  Tuscaloosans 
suspect  the  real  reason  is  that  there  will  be  fewer  jobs 
for  dentists  if  children  grozv  up  with  sound  teeth. 

'At  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  a  56-year-old  man 
suffered  a  stroke  and  was  at  the  point  of  death.  Not 
a  single  hospital  would  take  this  "emergency  case." 
In  the  same  city  a  woman  was  bleeding  to  death  from 
a  knife  wound — no  hospital  would  take  her  in  until 
the  city  health  department  promised  to  pay  her  bill. 
Both  the  man  and  woman  could  hare  died  for  all 
these  hospitals  cared,  and  apparently  would  have  died 
if  governmental  agencies  had  not  come  to  their  aid — 
they  were  saved  by  "socialized  medicine." 

'At  Washington,  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  As- 
sociation voted  "overwhelmingly"  against  a  proposal 
to  set  up  a  "Marital  Relations  Counsel"  .  .  .  under 
this  system  the  "counsel"  and  his  experienced  staff, 
all  impartial  public  officials,  listen  to  both  sides  and 
try  to  straighten  out  marital  troubles  before  they  end 
in  divorce  .  .  .  most  members  of  the  bar  association 
turned  down  the  proposal,  branding  it  "socialized 
law."  Divorce  cases  are  one  of  the  most  profitable 
branches  of  the  law — why  have  a  public  "counsel" 
around  patching  up  people's  troubles  to  prevent  their 
getting  divorced?' 


WHAT  PRICE  CITIZENSHIP  ? 

GASTONIA,  N.  C— Fred  Erwin  Ileal,  stormy 
labor  leader  who  fled  to  Russia  in  the  1920's  to  avoid 
a  prison  sentence  for  murder,  is  again  a  full  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  He  told  a  superior  court  judge 
7  am  nozv  opposed  to  the  communist  party  and  its 
tenets/  and  the  judge  restored  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 
Beal  was  convicted  of  the  slaying  of  Gastonia  Police 
Chief  O.  F.  Aderholt  during  a  strike  and  while  wait- 
ing appeal  from  his  sentence  iled  to  Russia. 


ELECTRIC  UTILITY  COMPANY 
BOOKS   'WRUNG  DRY' 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  announces  that 
during  the  past  13  years  it  has  squeezed  over  VA  bil- 
lion dollars  from  'watered'  plant  account  hooks  of 
jiower  companies  by  ordering  removal  of  excesses 
over  the  original  cost  of  the  utility  facilities,  since 
utilities  are  generally  permitted  a  (>  percent  earning 
on  their  Investment.  According  to  the  announcement, 
approximately  ''0  million  dollars  annually  is  saved 
each  year  by  the  process,  which  is  the  amount  such 
'watered'  accounts  have  been  costing  the  public. — 
( Cooperative  Consumer ). 


MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS 

The  Grove  Laboratories,  Inc.,  2630  Pine  St.,  St. 
Louis,  has  been  charged  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission with  misleading  advertising  in  the  sale  of  an- 
tihistamine preparations.  Claims  that  the  product  'is 
not  a  competent  and  effective  treatment  for  the  com- 
mon cold,'  and  that  'its  use  will  not  prevent  colds  nor 
their  accompanying  sneezes  and  sniffles,'  and  that  'it 
will  not  prevent  the  spreading  of  common  colds,'  were 
advanced  by  the  complainant  in  the  order  to  cease  and 
desist  from  misadvertising  the  product  as  accomplish- 
ing these  results.  The  sole  active  ingredient  in  the 
product  (Antamine)  is  pyranisamine  maleate,  each 
tablet  containing  approximately  25  milligrams,  the 
complaint  charges. 


A  MUZZLED  PRESS  ? 

•Item:  N.  Y.  Sun  suspends  publication,  according 
to  headlines  in  other  newspapers.  Ian.  4  the  Sun  was 
sold  by  Thomas  W.  Dewart  for  a  small  fortune,  but 
big  business,  department  stores,  and  other  advertis- 
ers in  general  do  not  mourn  its  passing.  The  Sun 
spoke  for  them — but  there  are  many  others  which  do 
the  same  job — at  less  cost.  Of  a  total  advertising 
budget  in  the  U.  S.  in  1949  of  more  than  $5  billion, 
$1 ,697 ,000 ,000  went  for  newspaper  space,  faring  bet- 
ter than  radio  and  magazines. —  (In  Fact) 


SOFT  DRINK  CONCENTRATE 

Northwestern  Extract  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been 
enjoined  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from 
misrepresenting  an  extract  used  by  bottlers  in  making 
a  soft  drink  sold  under  the  trade  name  'Grape  Spar- 
kle.' The  company  is  forbidden  to  disseminate  any 
advertising  matter  under  the  trade  name,  or  other- 
wise, unless  it  is  prominently  disclosed  that  the  prod- 
uct is  an  imitation,  artificially  colored  and  flavored. 
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The  SECOND  WORLD  WAR 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

contrast  to  the  quick  demoralization  and  easy  surren- 
der a  few  months  later  at  Tunis  and  Bizerta,  where 
the  weather,  defensive  position,  and  supplies  were 
much  more  favorable  than  at  Stalingrad. )  In  the 
meantime,  Field-Marshal  von  Manstein,  one  of  the 
most  capable  of  the  German  field  commanders,  at- 
tempted a  counter-attack  to  rescue  Field-Marshal 
Paulus  and  his  army  at  Stalingrad ;  but  he  was  beaten 
back,  mainly  through  the  brilliant  field  work  of  the 
Russian  General  Vatutin  (the  outstanding  military 
genius  of  World  War  II).  Von  Manstein  later  reor- 
ganized a  counter-attack  and  recaptured  Karkov  be- 
fore the  winter  campaign  ended. 

1943 

Churchill  and  Roosevelt  met  at  Casablanca,  Alge- 
ria, in  January  1943,  and  decided  on  'unconditional 
surrender.'  Fuller  deplores  this  as  being  strategically 
disastrous,  since  it  compelled  the  Germans  to  fight  on 
to  utter  defeat,  leaving  Russia  as  the  greatest  military 
power  in  Europe,  which,  to  Fuller,  meant  the  're- 
placement of  Nazi  tyranny  by  an  even  more  barbaric 
despotism.'  A  little  later,  the  Americans,  British,  and 
Free  French  advanced  on  Tunis  and  Bizerta,  but  the 
fascists  were  not  determined  to  resist.  Rommel  re- 
turned to  Germany,  and  the  great  naval  base  at  Bi- 
zerta, along  with  a  quarter  million  German  and  Ita- 
lian troops,  surrendered  intact.  Fuller  attributes  this 
to  'demoralization'  of  the  fascist  troops. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  push-back  of  the  Japanese  was 
begun  in  19-13.  The  occupation  of  Guadalcanal  and 
Xew  Guinea  was  firmly  established.  In  the  Battle  of 
the  Bismarck  Sea,  the  Japanese  suffered  heavy  naval 
losses  from  American  air  attack.  The  assault  on  Ra- 
baul  was  accelerated.  The  small  island  of  Tarawa 
was  taken  at  high  cost  in  American  lives.  In  the 
north  Pacific,  the  Japanese  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  war  in  Burma  remained 
stagnated,  and  the  situation  in  China  deteriorated. 

The  strategic  bombing  of  Europe  gained  momen- 
tum, with  the  devastation  of  Hamburg  serving  as  one 
of  the  principal  high-lights.  'These  appalling  slaught- 
erings,' says  Fuller,  'would  have  disgraced  Attila.' 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  Africa,  the 


American  and  British  invaded  Sicily  and  the  south- 
ern (deficit)  part  of  Italy.  In  these  campaigns,  the 
Allies  fell  into  the  pattern  of  the  'colossal  crack,' 
which  F"uller  regards  as  a  tactical  blunder ;  and  he 
points  out  that  the  British  and  American  commanders 
never  learned  the  lessons  of  this  blunder,  but  repeated 
it  time  after  time  throughout  the  war.  The  proce- 
dure was  to  approach  a  town,  then  saturate  it  with 
bombs  and  artillery.  The  German  soldiers,  having 
sufficient  warning  in  advance,  would  not  be  in  the 
town,  but  entrenched  on  the  outskirts.  The  bombing 
would  kill  innumerable  Italian  civilians  and  reduce 
their  town  to  rubble.  This  would  stop  the  Allies  by 
making  the  streets  impassable,  while  the  rubble  pro- 
vided excellent  defensive  positions  for  the  Germans 
to  return  to.  This  would  be  further  complicated  by 
the  Americans  frequently  bombing  their  own  forces 
and  shooting  down  their  own  planes.  Cassino  is  the 
classic  example  of  this  form  of  tactic,  but  it  is  only 
one  of  numerous  examples. 

The  Italian  campaign  was  substituted  for  the  Sec- 
ond Front  in  Europe  which  had  been  solemnly  prom- 
ised to  the  Russians  for  1943.  (  But,  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  could  the  engagement  of  a  dozen  or 
so  German  divisions  in  Italy  be  considered  a  Second 
Front ;  especially,  when  one  considers  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  relieved  of  the  problem  of  occupying  and 
defending  a  sizable  deficit  region  and  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  feeding  and  fueling  a  huge  non-productive 
-population.)  (In  view  of  the  fact  that  Cardinal 
Spellman  visited  the  Mediterranean  area,  and  that  the 
Italian  surrender  terms  had  already  been  negotiated 
in  Spain  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Italy,  one  might  be 
inclined  to  wonder  if  the  Italian  campaign  was  not  in 
reality  a  'Spellmanization  of  the  Hesscapade.') 

On  the  Russian  front,  the  Germans  launched  a 
third  huge  offensive  during  the  summer  of  1943,  for 
the  purpose,  according  to  Fuller,  of  winning  a  tacti- 
cal victorv  to  uphold  the  morale  of  the  German  peo- 
ple. Just  prior  to  this,  Germany  had  launched  a  pro- 
paganda offensive  throughout  Europe,  to  the  effect 
that  Germany  must  save  Europe  from  Bolshevism, 
and  solicited  the  support  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Such 
a  program  met  with  considerable  sympathy  in  the  oc- 
cupied countries  and  even  extended  into  the  beliger- 
ent  areas.  (It  has  since  become  obvious  that  there 
were  prominent  figures  among  the  Western  Allies 
who  even  then  were  more  afraid  of  a  Russian  victory 
than  a  German  victory.)  The  German  offensive 
opened  up  on  the  Kursk  area  under  the  command  of 
Field-Marshal  von  K  1  u  g  e.  It  was  stopped  in  its 
tracks  with  huge  losses  to  the  Germans.     The   fascist 
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armies  were  then  pushed  back  steadily  all  along  the 
line  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1<H3,  with 
the  army  groups  of  Yatutin,  Rokossovsky,  and  Ko- 
niev  leading  the  initiative.  In  the  autumn,  von  Alan- 
stein  organized  a  large  counter-offensive,  and  was 
able  ti>  recover  a  little  of  the  lost  ground  as  this  phase 
of  the  campaign  ended  in  December. 

Fuller  gives  in  a  footnote  the  revealing  information 
that  large  elements  of  von  Manstein's  forces  were  re- 
cruited from  distant  parts  of  Europe — from  Norway, 
the  Balkans,  Greece,  and  Italy!  (Hitler  must  have 
had  assurance  from  somewhere  that  there  would  be 
no  Second  Front  in  Europe  in  1943 — or  could  it  have 
been  just  his  intuition?)  On  November  29,  Roosevelt, 
Churchill,  and  Stalin  met  at  Teheran  for  a  three  day 
conference  to  agree  on  the  future  course  of  the  war. 
i  By  this  time  the  outcome  of  the  war  had  been  deter- 
mined decisively  by  the  fighting  on  the  eastern  front.  ) 

1944 

W  i  t  h  scarcely  a  pause,  the  Russians  continued 
their  offensive  through  the  winter  of  1944.  Yatutin 
quickly  recovered  the  ground  which  von  Manstein's 
counter-offensive  had  taken  and  much  more  in  addi- 
tion. Other  Russian  offensives  opened  up  all  along 
the  eastern  front  and  m  u  c  h  Russian  territory  was 
cleared  of  the  Germans.  Y'atutin's  display  of  genius 
as  a  military  commander  was  outstanding.  (Soon  af- 
ter this,  he  was  killed  and  was  replaced  by  Zhukov.  ) 

At  long  last,  after  Russia  was  gaining  momentum 
in  her  drive  across  Europe,  the  Second  Front  in 
France  was  launched,  under  the  'unskillful'  direction 
of  Eisenhower  and  Montgomery.  Fuller  is  contemp- 
tuous of  their  abilities  as  strategic  commanders. 
American  and  British  forces  landed  on  the  beaches  of 
Xormandy  on  June  6,  after  heavy  bombing  and  naval 
bombardment.  But  the  Germans  were  able  to  hold 
them  to  small  initial  gains  and  inflict  many  casualties. 
Generals  Rommel  and  von  Rundstedt,  who  had  had 
previous  dealings  with  the  Allies,  were  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  German  defense.  After  becoming  estab- 
lished in  Xormandy,  the  'blunders'  of  Sicily  and  Italy 
were  repeated,  time  after  time.  The  villages  were 
flattened  with  bombs  and  artillery.  The  Germans 
would  be  elsewhere.  Then  the  Allies  would  have  to 
bring  up  the  bulldozers  and  clear  the  rubble  out  of 
the  streets  of  the  towns  before  they  could  advance 
through  them.  By  this  time,  the  Germans  would  be 
established  in  a  firm  defensive  position.  Thus,  as  in 
Italy,  the  civilians  of  France  suffered  many  thousands 
killed   and   the   destruction   of   their   villages,   but    the 


Germans  suffered  little.  Again,  on  several  occasions. 
American  planes  bombed  their  own  forces  or  those  of 
their  allies.  (  )n  one  of  these  occasions.  General 
McNair  was  killed.  (  In  spite  of  the  terrific  bom- 
bardment and  shell-fire  by  the  American  and  British, 
at  and  following  the  Xormandy  landings,  the  German 
casualties  were  extremely  light,  and  most  of  these 
were  Poles  who  were  fighting  in  German  uniforms.) 

The  strategic  bombing  of  German  civilians  con- 
tinued into  1944;  but,  later  in  the  year,  a  part  of  the 
heavy  bombers,  mainly  American,  were  transferred  to 
transportation  and  synthetic  oil  objectives,  and  these 
did  considerable  damage  to  the  ( lerman  war  effort. 
Thus,  in  the  latter  part  of  1(M4,  the  German  military 
production,  which  had  been  increasing  all  through  the 
war,  for  the  first  time  took  a  downward  turn.  Yet, 
the  single  ethyl  fluid  producing  plant,  essential  to  all 
aviation  gasoline  production,  was  never  bombed  al- 
though highly  vulnerable.  During  1944,  and  until  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  tremendous  destruction 
was  wrought  by  our  bombers  upon  ( ierman  cities  and 
factories,  especially  those  in  the  path  of  advancing 
Red  armies.  In  disgust  Fuller  refers  to  this  as  'Mon- 
goloid destructiveness.'  He  claims  it  was  a  great  hin- 
drance to  our  winning  of  the  peace. 

In  |une  1(H4,  the  Germans  launched  their  V-l 
rocket  attack  on  England,  and  later  in  the  year  they 
supplemented  it  with  V-2  rockets.  These,  Fuller 
thinks,  initiated  a  tactical  revolution  as  important  as 
those  following  the  use  of  the  airplane  and  tank.  The 
V-2  rockets  were  also  used  against  continental  tar- 
gets, mainly  Antwerp.  In  this  form,  German  stra- 
tegic bombing  was  resumed — after  being  abandoned 
in  the  spring  of  l'Hl — and  carried  on  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  (  Why  the  use  of  rockets  in  modern  war- 
fare was  so  long  delayed  is  remarkable;  especially, 
since  they  had  been  used  successfully  by  the  1  iritish 
and  others  in  the  early  1800's,  notably  in  the  British 
attack  on  Washington,  I).  C.,  in  the  War  of  1812. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  British  use  of  this  weapon 
in  the  American  national  anthem.  ) 

In  Burma,  air  superiority  was  gained  by  the  Allies, 
and  one  of  the  toughest  campaigns  of  the  war  under- 
taken, to  reconquer  Burma  and  open  a  supply  road 
into  China.  The  campaign  in  Burma  was  one  of  the 
most  heartbreaking  of  the  whole  war.  Eventually, 
largely  through  the  effects  of  General  Stillwell's 
forces,  the  Japanese  were  forced  out  of  Burma  and 
the  Lido  Road  was  built  an  1  opened  to  traffic.  Up  to 
this  time,  supplies  had  been  carried  over  the  Hima- 
layan 'Hump  Route'  by  plane  at  high  cost. 
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In  the  Pacific,  the  Japanese  naval  and  supply  ships 
were  subjected  to  heavy  losses,  mainly  through  sub- 
marine and  carrier  plane  a  t  ta  c  k  s.  Although  they 
fought  stubbornly,  the  Japanese  were  forced  to  give 
way  for  lack  of  supplies.  During  the  summer,  Guam, 
Saipan,  and  Tinian  were  taken  and  used  as  bases  for 
bombing  Japan.  In  October,  the  re-invasion  of  the 
Philippines  was  begun  with  an  assault  on  the  Island 
of  Leyte,  which  was  taken  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  Italy,  the  Germans  were  allowed  to  withdraw 
to  the  Apennines,  the  second  best  defense  line  in  all 
of  Europe,  and  the  assaults  on  this  'Gothic  Line'  were 
costly  and  bloody.  In  August,  southern  France  was 
invaded.  Fuller  fumes  at  the  'senselessness'  of  the 
Italian  and  southern  French  compaigns ;  especially,  at 


In  preparing  for  World  War  II,  America  exercised  tactical 
inefficiency:  Note  the  number  of  men  used  to  fire  one  3- 
inch  anti-aircraft  gun  during  maneuvers  in  Louisiana,  Sep- 
tember 1941. — (U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  Photo). 


a  time  when,  in  his  estimation,  the  Allies  should  have 
been  concentrating  their  efforts  on  getting  into  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  ahead  of  the  Russians.  He  consid- 
ers Vienna  the  strategic  center  of  Europe,  and  regrets 
that  the  Allies  paid  so  much  more  attention  to  Rome 
and  Berlin.  (Vienna  was  the  heart  of  the  old  Holy 
Roman  Empire.) 

Farther  north,  the  American  armies  overran  France 
and  Belgium  with  so  much  ease  that  their  advance 
was   halted,   not   by   German    resistance,   but   by   their 


own  running  out  of  gasoline.  The  Germans  were  al- 
lowed to  flee  across  the  Rhine  without  the  bridges  be- 
ing bombed.  However,  the  Germans  knocked  down 
the  bridges  after  they  crossed  and,  thus,  stopped  the 
Allies  temporarily.  Montgomery  was  particularly 
anxious  to  reach  Berlin  ahead  of  the  Russians ;  so, 
he  attempted  an  air  invasion  of  Holland  to  serve  as  a 
spearhead  in  that  direction.  This  attempt  failed.  In 
December,  von  Rundstedt  assembled  a  strong  force 
and  made  a  surprise  attack  on  the  weakest  sector  of 
the  American  line  in  the  Ardennes  region  of  Belgium. 
(The  Allied  Supreme  Headquarters  knew  of  the  Ger- 
man preparations,  but  mistakenly  assumed  that  it  was 
a  preparation  for  retreat.)  After  six  weeks  of  hectic 
fighting,  this  salient  was  rectified.  Besides  suffering 
heavy  casualties,  the  Americans  lost  large  quantities 
of  supplies  to  the  Germans.  (Substantial  parts  of  this 
materiel  appeared  soon  after  on  the  eastern  front, 
which  helped  to  feed  fuel  to  Russia's  suspicions  of 
her  Western  Allies'  good  intentions.) 

During  the  summer,  Russia  cleared  the  Baltic  state 
of  Esthonia,  Poland  as  far  west  as  Warsaw,  and  had 
occupied  Rumania  and  Bulgaria.  In  the  fall,  the  Rus- 
sians reached  Konigsberg  on  the  Baltic,  and  in  the 
south  encircled  Budapest.  At  both  these  places,  the 
Germans  offered  fanatical  resistance,  in  contrast  to 
their  'demoralized'  behavior  in  the  west,  where,  with 
the  minor  exceptions  of  their  stand  at  Caen,  the  de- 
fense of  Arnheim  in  Holland,  and  the  'Bulge'  offensive 
at  Ardennes,  they  demonstrated  only  casual  determi- 
nation to  fight. 

1945 

During  the  winter  of  1944-45,  the  Russians  moved 
west  to  the  Oder  River,  clearing  the  Germans  from 
the  Baltic  states,  East  Prussia,  and  Pomerania. 
There  occurred  a  futile  and  tragic  partisan  uprising 
in  Warsaw,  under  the  direction  of  'General  Bor'  and 
at  the  instigation  of  the  'Polish  Government  in  Exile' 
( in  an  attempt  to  wrest  Warsaw  from  the  Germans 
and  thus  gain  political  control  in  Poland  before  it  fell 
to  the  Russians).  After  the  uprising  had  burned  it- 
self out,  the  Russians  moved  in  and  captured  the  city. 

On  the  southern  front,  Zhukov  and  Koniev  carried 
their  offensives  into  Austria  and  captured  Vienna. 
The  Germans  staged  one  major  counter-attack  in  the 
Lake  Balaton  region,  using  the  Sixth  Panzer  Army, 
which  was  quickly  transferred  to  the  eastern  front 
after  taking  part  in  the  Ardennes  offensive  a  few 
weeks  before. 

Since  Vienna  'had  already  been  lost  to  the  democ- 
racies,'  Fuller  thinks  the   Western  Allies  should  have 
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moved  into  Berlin  ahead  of  the  Russians.  He  blames 
Eisenhower  for  being  too  cautious.  On  the  western 
front,  the  Rhine  was  crossed  in  many  places  by  the 
Americans  "at  fantastically  small  cost,'  and  much  Ger- 
man territory  was  yielded  with  only  token  resistance 
or  none ;  in  some  cases,  one  hundred  miles  were  cov- 
ered in  a  single  day.  ( In  spite  of  the  plans  for  the 
conquest  of  Germany  drawn  up  at  Teheran  and  Yalta, 
in  which  it  had  been  clearly  decided  that  the  Russian 
armies  were  to  occupy  Germany  as  far  west  as  the 
Elbe,  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  decision  of  the  Western 
commanders,  especially  Montgomery,  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  Berlin  and  accept  the  surrender  of  the  Ger- 
man armies  fighting  the  Russians,  and  also  to  gain 
political  control  of  Berlin  and  the  territory  north  to 
the  Baltic.  It  would  appear  that  the  Germans  were 
agreeable  to  this  arrangement,  since  they  offered  no 
organized  resistance  in  the  west,  but,  instead,  readily 
surrendered  whole  armies  to  the  Americans. ) 

On  the  eastern  front,  they  continued  to  fight  stub- 
bornly. (It  has  since  leaked  out,  a  little  at  a  time, 
that  the  Americans  and  British  did  make  a  try  to 
reach  Berlin,  and  that  there  was  some  fighting  be- 
tween Americans  and  Russians ;  but  that  the  Russians 
had  the  stronger  'arguments'  on  their  side,  and  the 
Western  Allies  promptly  withdrew  to  the  lines  previ- 
ously agreed  upon.)  In  one  of  the  biggest  battles  of 
the  war,  the  Russians  surrounded  and  occupied  Ber- 
lin ;  a  week  later  the  war  was  over.  On  May  3,  Ad- 
miral Friedeburg,  head  of  the  German  Navy,  at- 
tempted to  surrender  to  Montgomery  the  German  ar- 
mies which  were  fighting  the  Russians.  Montgomery 
saw  fit  to  accept  this  offer  only  in  part. 

In  Italy,  the  Germans  surrendered  to  the  British  in 
wholesale  lots,  without  any  of  the  savage  resistance  to 
the  end  which  was  displayed  in  the  Battle  of  Berlin 
against  the  Russians.  (The  partisans  in  northern 
Italy  fought  fiercely  against  the  Germans,  but  their 
efforts,  particularly  in  Milan,  were  hampered  by  heavy 
Allied  bombing  in  the  areas  where  they  were  active.) 

On  May  7,  a  'surrender'  of  Germany  was  signed 
at  the  Supreme  Allied  Headquarters  in  Rheims  (but 
this  was  recognized  neither  by  the  German  coastal 
garrisons  nor  by  the  Russians.  The  real  and  official 
surrender  was  signed  in  Berlin  on  May  9).  Thus, 
the  war  against  fascist  Europe  ended. 

The  re-conquest  of  Burma  extended  late  into  the 
spring  of  1945.  The  re-conquest  of  Mindanao  in  the 
Philippines  carried  into  the  summer.  Japan's  ship- 
ping had  suffered  terribly  and  her  war  effort  was  dis- 
integrating.    Japan  had  sent  out  peace  feelers,  but  it 


was  decided  by  the  Americans  that  the  Japanese  home 
islands  must  be  heavily  bombed  first  in  order  to  force 
'unconditional  surrender."  To  make  this  possible,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  certain  advance  bases  within 
easy  bombing  range.  The  islands  of  Guam,  Saipan, 
and  Tinian  were  being  used  for  this  purpose  by  long- 
range  B-29  Bombers,  but  closer  advance  bases  were 
desired.  The  little  island  of  Iwo  Jima  was  attacked 
first.  This  was  staunchly  defended  by  some  21,000 
Japanese;  and,  although  subjected  to  heavy  bombing 
and  naval  bombardment  for  several  months  prior  to 
the  landing,  the  American  casualties  equalled  the  Jap- 
anese defenders  in  number.  Eater,  the  Island  of  Oki- 
nawa was  invaded,  and  American  casualties  were 
again  heavy  according  to  American  standards.  Mere, 
the  Japanese  used  their  suicide  'Kamikaze'  fighters  in 
large  numbers,  and  these  wrought  terrific  havoc  on 
the  American  shipping. 

The  strategic  bombing  of  Japan,  which  had  begun 
in  1943,  was  employed  on  a  large  scale  during  1945  : 
160,800  tons  of  bombs  were  dropped  on  the  home 
islands,  the  bulk  of  which  was  directed  at  urban  cen- 
ters, where,  exclusive  of  the  atomic  bomb  attacks, 
inU.OOO  people  were  killed  (mostly  burned  to  death) 
and  2,210,000  houses  destroyed.  Fuller  regards  this 
bombing  to  have  been  a  costly  strategic  blunder — as 
it  was  in  Europe — although  the  tactical  execution  was 
excellent.  He  points  out  that  the  worst  damage  to 
Japan  came  from  the  destruction  of  her  shipping,  of 
which  nearly  55%  was  accomplished  by  submarines. 
As  a  result  of  these  losses,  many  of  Japan's  factories 
were  closed  down  for  lack  of  supplies,  and  the  bomb- 
ing of  them  was  a  waste  of  effort,  besides  making  the 
problems  of  peace  more  difficult.  Nearly  all  of  Ja- 
pan's military  supplies  were  underground,  hence  were 
not  vulnerable  to  air  attack.  The  bombing  of  Japa- 
nese civilians  did  very  little  to  lower  their  morale;  in- 
stead, the  scarcity  of  food  was  the  greatest  demoral- 
izing factor.  Fuller  thinks  that  a  fraction  of  the 
bombing  effort,  directed  at  destruction  of  shipping 
and  interruption  of  transportation  on  the  home  is- 
lands, would  have  been  much  more  effective.  That  is, 
Japan  could  have  been  more  easily  starved  into  sur- 
render than  bombed  into  surrender. 

The  dropping  of  the  atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  was  decided  on  by  President  Truman 
and  Winston  Churchill  to  'shorten  the  war'  and  save 
"hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives,  both  American  and 
Japanese.'  Fuller  is  skeptical  of*  this  explanation,  lie 
quotes  the  Bombing  Survey  Report  which  states,  "Ili- 

( ( lontinued  on  Page  21 ) 
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GLEANED  from  the  PRESS 

./  collection  of  items  appearing  in  the  press,  illustrating  the  futility  of  political  (mis) operations, 
together  with  comments  by  the  writer.  The  Technocrat  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  original  newspaper  articles. 

— _  By  The  Staff  of  The  Technocrat. 


COTTON  .  .  .  KING  OR  SLAVE  ? 

Time  was,  according  to  some  'economists,"  when 
cotton  was  'king-'  in  the  deep  south,  although  nurtured 
and  harvested  by  'slaves.'  That  evil  days  have  fallen 
upon  this  'king'  is  evidenced  by  the  following  items 
gleaned  from  the  daily  press. 

First  we  note  an  item  datelined  Washington,  Oct. 
3,  in  which  we  find  Secretary  IJrannan  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department  making  the  announcement  that 
'farmers  will  he  free  to  grow  all  the  cotton  they  want 
next  year  (1951).'  'Rigid  government  planting  and 
marketing  restrictions  in  effect  this  year  (1950)  will 
be  withdrawn  for  the  1951  crops,"  the  secretary  added, 
indicating  that  the  cotton  supply  is  in  short  supply. 

Xext  comes  an  item  datelined  Washington,  Oct.  5, 
substantiating  the  indication  noted  above,  by  stating 
that  'the  world  cotton  supply  during  1950-'51  market- 
ing season  will  be  tightest  since  the  1930's."  Xote 
particularly  that  the  'tightness'  applies  to  the  1(>50-'51 
marketing  season,  which  indicates  that  it  applies  to 
cotton  grown  during  1950-"51,  as  obviously  such 
'tightness'  could  not  apply  to  any  later  date  in  view 
of  the  lifted  'restrictions'  on  the  1951  season. 

The  article  continues:  'The  International  Cotton 
Advisor)'  Committee  predicted  today  that  world  pro- 
duction (of  cotton)  would  reach  only  27  million  bales, 
while  consumption  would  come  to  at  least  29^  mil- 
lion bales,  leaving  a  deficit  of  2y2  million  bales.'  Note 
here  that  the  production  figures  are  for  'world'  stocks, 
still  giving  no  indication  of  what  the  United  States 
production  figures  are.  ( Presumably  other  nations 
grow  some  cotton  ! ) 

That  our  presumption  is  correct  is  evidenced  in  the 
same  article  when  we  find  that  the  government  'mean- 
while,' took  two  new  steps  to  bolster  the  U.  S.  Cotton 
supply  as  follows,  we  quote: 

T.  President  Truman  issued  a  proclamation  allow- 
ing an  extra  \y>  million  pounds  of  cotton  (long- 
staple)  to  be  imported  before  Jan.  31.  The  United 
States  normally  restricts  imports  of  this  cotton  to 
keep  domestic  prices  up.'    (Italics  ours). 


So,  we  have  to  import  cotton  to  bolster  the  domes- 
tic supply  .  .  .  for  the  reason  that  the  'planners'  in 
the  agriculture  department  evidently  'underestimated' 
our  needs.  We  could  go  into  a  long  diatribe  regard- 
ing the  uselessness  of  'controls'  necessitating  such 
conditions  as  making  'essential'  the  importation  of 
cotton  when  our  own  cotton  farmers  are  restricted  to 
the  acreage  they  may  plant. 

But  we  find  on  reading  another  article  the  real  rea- 
son behind  all  the  foregoing  political  finageling.  Also 
datelined  Washington,  Oct.  5,  we  find  the  following: 
'The  Agriculture  Department  reports  growers  will 
have  to  pay  a  15-ccnt-a-pound  penalty  on  1950-crop 
cotton  sold  in  excess  of  their  government  marketing 
quotas  regardless  of  zuhen  they  sell  it!'    (Italics  ours). 

Shades  of  Webster!  Unless  we  have  misread  our 
dictionary,  we  find  the  definition  of  'tight'  as  'Com.: — 
Scantily  supplied,  or  obtainable  in  proportion  to  the 
demand."  In  other  words,  we  have  a  condition  NOW 
where  the  cotton  supply  is  'scanty,  or  obtainable  in 
proportion  to  the  demand,"  while  the  same  commodity 
(in  excess  of  government  marketing  restrictions) 
brings  a  15c-a-pound  penalty  to  the  grower!  while  at 
the  same  time  allowing  importation  (which  normally 
is  restricted  to  keep  prices  up  )  ! 

Cotton  .  .  .  king,  slave,  or  merely  a  political  foot- 
ball? 


TAX  SQUEEZE  TO  BE  PAINFUL  IN 
TAY-AS-WE-GO'   PROGRAM 

A  UP  article  datelined  Washington,  D.  C,  says 
'taxes  on  United  States  citizens  are  going  to  be  higher 
than  they  ever  have  been  before,  even  in  World  War 
II,'  and  then  goes  on  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
just  what  is  in  store  for  him.  According  to  Secretary 
of  Treasury  John  W.  Snyder,  the  average  taxpayer 
'has  no  notion'  of  what  is  in  store  for  him,  or  of  the 
heavy  burden  he  shortly  will  have  to  bear  (after  elec- 
lions  of  course  ). 
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Technocratic   Weddings 
Prove  Gala  Events 

Additional  proof  (  if  any  were  needed  )  that  Tech- 
nocrats live  otherwise  'normal'  lives  was  furnished 
when  several  local  members  decided  to  'middle  aisle' 
their  choices,  and  to  do  the  job  right,  made  their  wed- 
dings 'Technocratic' 


F      r.    t  it^ 


WEDDING  PARTY— (Left  to  right):  Wm.  J.  Winches- 
ter, usher;  Violet  Wilson,  maid  of  honor;  Vivian  Byrd 
(nee  Wilson),  bride;  Tom  Byrd,  groom;  Paul  Byrd,  best 
man,  and  Ernest  Crook,  usher. — (Techphato  by  Fulton). 


July  31  was  the  date  selected  by  Tom  Byrd  and 
Vivian  Wilson,  at  which  members  of  several  Sections 
of  the  area  attended  in  Regulation  Dress  and  driving 
Gray  Cars.  Following  the  rites,  an  impromptu  mo- 
torcade traveled  several  miles  in  returning  to  11833-2 
Section  headquarters,  where  a  party  and  dance  was 
held. 

October  22,  Hugh  Peckham  and  Jean  Howell  cli- 
maxed their  romance  w  i  t  h  rites  at  an  Inglewood 
church,  at  which  members  of  Technocracy  were  pres- 
ent, together  with  elements  of  the  Gray  Fleet.  After 
the  ceremony,  a  motorcade  from  Inglewood  to  Los 
Angeles  attracted  considerable  attention  of  the  Sun- 
day motoring  traffic. 


'There  remain,  for  sure,'  the  article  brings  out,  'the 
three  sources  of  revenue  from  which  the  treasury  al- 
ready draws  most(  ?)  of  its  money:  individual  income 
taxpayers,  corporate  income  taxpayers,  and  consum- 
ers.'     Hut,    says   the   article,   'the   individual    and    the 

(  Continued  on   Pago  26 1 


BOOK    REVIEW 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

roshima  and  Nagasaki  were  chosen  as  target;;  because 
of  their  concentration  of  activities  and  population.' 
Further,  on  August  6,  after  the  first  bomb  was 
dropped,  President  Truman  exclaimed,  'If  they  (the 
Japanese)  do  not  now  accept  our  terms  they  may  ex- 
pect a  rain  of  ruin  from  the  air,  the  like  of  which  has\ 
never  been  seen  on  this  earth.'  Fuller's  main  com- 
plaint about  the  atomic  bomb,  however,  seems  to  be 
that  it  abolishes  the  'art'  from  the  art  of  warfare.  I  le 
makes  only  a  brief,  scurrilous  mention  of  the  Russian 
invasion  of  Manchuria,  failing  to  note  that  this  action 
was  in  strict  fulfillment  of  a  Russian  agreement  made 
at  Potsdam  and  that  the  greatest  battles  of  the  Japa- 
nese war  and  the  heaviest  Japanese  military  casualties 
occurred  on  the  Mar.churian  front. 

On  September  2,  the  Japanese  War  officially  ended 
on  terms  short  of  'unconditional  surrender," — terms 
which  would  have  been  acceptable  to  Japan  several 
months  earlier. 

Fuller  ends  the  book  on  a  pessimistic  note.  1  le 
makes  a  plea  for  a  moral  world  order  based  on  the 
Christian  religion,  but  denounces  the  'barbaric'  Rus- 
sians as  being  unsuited  to  participate  in  such  a  so- 
ciety ;  for,  'politically  and  socially  Soviet  Russia  and 
the  United  States  are  oil  and  water,  they  cannot  mix.' 
He  sees  nothing  better  for  the  future  than  'evil  breed- 
ing more  evil'  until  civilization  is  crushed  beneath  the 
ruins  of  its  own  creation.  One  gathers  the  impression 
that  Fuller  would  like  to  see  Russia  eliminated  as  a 
world  power,  but  that  he  does  not  see  how  it  would 
be  feasible,  morally,  politically,  or  militarily. 

Technocracy  does  not  follow  the  line  of  reasoning 
which  Major-General  Fuller  pursues  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, nor  does  Technocracy  regard  all  of  the  conclu- 
sions expressed  in  his  book  as  valid.  He  enters  the 
discussion  with  certain  pre-1648  assumptions  and  con- 
cepts which  he  carries  into  his  analyses  and  conclu- 
sions and  which  discolor  his  descriptions.  It  is  mainly 
for  the  chronological  record  of  the  campaigns  of 
World  War  II  and  the  things  that  he  admits  in  spite 
of  his  concepts  that  we  recommend  the  book  for  read- 
ing. Professor  P.  M.  S.  Plackett,  author  of  'Military 
and  Political  Consequences  of  Atomic  Energy,'  has 
been  criticized  in  the  American  press  for  having  'left- 
ist' sympathies;  Major-General  J.  F.  C.  Fuller  sup- 
ports Blackett  in  many  of  his  findings,  but  he  cannot 
by  any  stretch  of  definition  be  accused  of  'leftist  sym- 
pathies.' 

—  CI  |(  ),   'I'll  II  NOCRACY   1  \C. 
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So  Machines  Create  Jobs? 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

War  is  profitable  for  big  business,  and  big  business 
is  getting  desperate.  So  we  can  expect  the  present 
trends  toward  war  with  Russia  to  continue  unless 
enough  of  our  citizens  wake  up  and  do  a  little  think- 
ing of  their  own. 

In  the  Price  System,  business  is  conducted  for  the 
profit  of  the  free-enterpriser,  and  not  at  all  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods  and  services  for 
the  consumer.  That  some  goods  and  services,  usually 
of  inferior  quality,  are  produced  and  distributed  is  an 

Research  Did  It! 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

linings  fastened  the  new  way  are  free  from  objection- 
able "brake  squeal."  ' 

The  article  is  typically  worded  from  a  business 
standpoint,  and  the  conclusions,  while  rendered  justi- 
fiable in  their  application  to  the  'heavy  duty  trucks' 
and  'buses,'  do  not  take  into  account  the  far  greater 
number  of  passenger  cars  now  traveling  the  high- 
ways. The  number  of  mishaps  directly  traceable  to 
faulty  brakes  in  passenger  cars  on  our  highways  is 
appalling,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  large  percentage 
of  this  could  be  eliminated  through  compulsory  in- 
spection and  maintenance  of  brakes;  although,  in  this 
instance,  the  maintenance  and  safety  factor  should 
not  be  left  to  the  individual  operator,  who  is  too  prone 
to  shrug  it  off  with  an  'Oh,  what  the  hell — I'm  in- 
sured' or  'Next  week  will  be  time  enough." 

Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  that  'engineers 
thought  this  work  could  be  done  by  using  explosive 
rivets,'  and  'after  talking  to  brake-block  manufactur- 
ers, field  service  men  and  automotive  engineers  .... 
it  was  decided  to  find  out  if  the  proposed  method  was 
practical.'  Here  there  was  no  thought  of  submitting 
the  idea  to  a  vote  of  the  public  ;  the  local  mayor  or 
city  councilman  was  not  consulted  ;  nor  were  the 
political  'big-wigs'  asked  their  'opinion'  of  the  pro- 
cess. Being  purely  a  mechanical  application,  it  was 
suhmitted  to  those  qualified  to  pass  on  the  merits  of 
the  idea — and  later,  after  the  'bugs'  were  worked  out, 
to  those  whose  function  it  is  to  'keep  'em  running.' 

Technocracy  salutes  those  scientists  and  engineers 
— and  the  workers — who  contributed  to  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  man  through  technology  and  its  appli- 
cations. 


essential  by-product  of  the  system,  and  not  the  main 
objective. 

Expansion  and  continuance  in  operation  of  indus- 
try and  present  equipment  depend  upon  profit,  or  in- 
terest earned  on  money  investment,  But  with  less 
and  less  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumers, caused  by  displacement  of  man-hours  by  ma- 
chinery, industry  finds  it  less  and  less  profitable  to 
operate.  There  are  not  enough  people  with  enough 
purchasing  power  to  make  it  profitable  to  manufac- 
ture and  produce. 

Debt  has  become  a  commodity  in  itself,  and  is 
bought  and  sold  in  the  market  just  as  we  deal  in  shoes 
and  cantaloupes.  Our  debt  structure  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  there  now  is  actually  more  debt 
than  there  are  physical  goods  which  the  debt,  or 
money,  is  supposed  to  represent.  This  causes  money 
to  be  worth  less  and  less,  which,  when  stated  differ- 
ently, is  inflation.  Money  is  a  form  of  debt,  a  literal 
'promise  to  pay  the  bearer.' 

Interest  rates  on  money  and  other  debt  are  drop- 
ping. In  1925  the  average  interest  rate  on  your  sav- 
ings in  the  bank  was  four  percent.  Today  it  is  only 
1  !  2  percent,  with  no  interest  at  all  paid  on  any  amount 
under  $100  or  over  $5,000.  The  trend  in  all  lines  of 
debt  is  toward  even  lower  interest  rates. 

As  interest  rates  approach  zero,  the  Price  System 
can  no  longer  employ  you,  or  even  continue  in  its  op- 
eration, except  bv  encouraging  war. 

Do  niacliines  create  jobs?  The  only  job  machines 
create  is  the  job  of  installing  a  non-price  system,  a 
system  to  distribute  the  abundance  that  is  here ;  in 
other  words  a  Tcchnatc,  the  only  system  that  can  pro- 
vide full  security  from  birth  until  death  to  every  citi- 
zen of  the  North  American  Continent. 

The  most  valid  debt  you  are  liable  for  today,  is 
the  one  you  owe  to  yourself  and  your  country  to  inves- 
tigate Technocracy's  plan  for  a  social  system  that  will 
work. 

ISABELLE  COX. 


'There  is  plenty  of  land,  plenty  of  food, 
plenty  of  labor,  and  no  real  reason  why  it 
should  cost  so  much  to  feed  the  people. 
Can  we  not  see  that  the  real  economic 
problem  is  how  most  rapidly  and  easily  to 
distribute  to  most  people  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  best  food  at  the  least  ex- 
That  is  economic  common  sense.' 
— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


pense? 
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Haws  of  the  Ocdanizulitui 


Operation  'OHIO  VALLEY' 


As  a  culmination  of  plans  started  in  April  of  1950, 
the  morning  of  Aug.  19  witnessed  the  Gray  Meet  of 
Technocracy  leave  the  Headquarters  of  Section  14, 
Regional  Division  8141,  (Kent,  Ohio)  and,  accom- 
panied by  an  escort  of  motorcycle  police,  head  south- 
ward— destination  :    Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

With  the  avowed  intention  of  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  local  citizens  along  the  route  of  travel  the 
purpose  and  importance  of  Technocracy  and  its  pro- 
gram, the  motorcade  traveled  through  the  cities  of 
Ravenna,  Salem,  Lisbon,  East  Liverpool,  Steuben- 
ville  and  Bridgeport,  Ohio,  thence  to  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  and  returned  by  way  of  Cadiz,  New  Philadel- 
phia, Dover,  Massillon,  and  Canton,  Ohio,  covering 
in  all  some  250  miles  of  scenic  and  historic  America. 


Upon  arrival  at  Wheeling,  operation  headquarters 
was  made  at  the  McClure  Hotel,  at  which  place  a 
membership  banquet  was  partaken  of  by  the  hungry 
travelers.  Following  the  banquet,  a  public  meeting, 
at  which  Organizer  Cyril  Large  of  Hamilton,  Onta- 
rio, was  speaker,  introduced  Technocracy  to  the  local 
citizens.  In  all,  more  than  1100  pieces  of  literature 
were  distributed  in  and  around  Wheeling. 

Assisting  in  Operation  Ohio  Valley  were  elements 
of  Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet  from  8141-3  (Akron, 
Ohio),  and  8141-15  (Cleveland).  All  in  all  the  mo- 
torcade drew  a  tremendous  amount  of  attention  along 
the  route,  airl  requests  for  additional  information  are 
continually  being  received  by  the  Kent  Section. 
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PICTURED  ABOVE  are  units  of  tin-  Gray  Fleet  and  personnel  near  New  Philadelphia, 
Ohio,  on  their  return  from  'Operation  Ohio  Valley.' —  (Techphoto). 
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AREA  MOTORCADE  AND  PICNIC 
PROVE  GRAY  FLEET  ALERT 

Proof  that  everyone,  young  and  old,  enjoys  a  mo- 
torcade ard  picnic  was  seen  in  the  enthusiasm  and 
attendance  at  the  Gray  Fleet  'Operation  Orange  City 
Park,'  held  Sunday,  August  17,  and  participated  in 
by  representatives  of  all  Sections  in  11833-11834  Area. 

.Mobilizing  at  Section  6,  R.D.  11834,  on  Atlantic 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  the  motorcade  followed  the  scenic 
101  Highway  route  through  Whittier,  Fullerton  and 
Anaheim,  where  the  fleet  paused  for  regrouping  and 
pictures  before  proceeding  to  Orange  an  1  the  ci'.y 
park.  On  arrival  at  the  park,  Gray  Cars  were  parked 
between  Monad  markers,  and  members,  after  partak- 
ing of  a  picnic  luncheon,  made  themselves  'at  home.' 

Following  a  lecture  by  Sam  Gruber  in  the  after- 
noon, which  attracted  the  attention  of  others  in  the 
park  area,  members  were  informed  they  were  'on  their 
own.'  Some  units,  having  considerable  distance  to 
travel,  took  this  opportunity  of  leaving  early;  others 
decided  to  'make  a  day  of  it,"  staying  quite  late. 

Units  of  the  Gray  Fleet  drew  considerable  atten- 
tion and  comment  from  persons  at  the  park,  and  a 
number  of  leaflets,  calling  attention  to  Technocracy's 
program  of  'Total  Conscription'  were  passed  out. 

FLOAT  ENTERED  IN 
CANADIAN  PARADE 

Entered  by  Group  A,  R.  D.  10451,  Technocracy 
Inc.,  Wynyard,  Sask.,  Canada,  a  float  depicting  Tech- 


Pictured  above  is  the  float  entered  in  the  Annual 
Sports  Day  parade  held  July  19,  1950,  by  Group  A,  R.D. 
10451,  Wynyard,  Sa^k.,  Canada.  The  symbology  of  the 
atom  and  bow  and  arrows  drew  comment  from  those 
observing  the  event. — (Techphoto  by  Barteluk.). 

nocracy's  stand  in  the  atomic  age  drew  considerable 
comment  from  onlookers.  Event  was  the  Annual 
Sports  Day,  July  19,  1950. 

Theme  of  the  float  depicted  an  atom  nucleus,  la- 
beled 'World  War  IF  indicating  the  advent  of  the 
atom  in  the  scheme  of  operations,  and  followed  by  a 
bow  and  arrow,  labeled  'World  War  IV,'  indicating 
that  chaos  and  a  return  to  savagery  is  an  inevitable 
end  result  unless  the  power  of  the  atom  is  controlled 
and  used  for  the  benefit  of  man — not  his  destruction. 

The  symbology  of  the  float  was  not  overlooked  by 
those  watching  the  parade,  as  evidenced  by  comments 
of  the  onlookers. 


AT  TAPPAN   RESERVOIR,  near  New- 
its  return  from  'Operation  Ohio  Valley. '- 


Philadelphia,   Ohio, 
(Techphoto). 


the  Gray   Fleet  pauses  on 
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PICTURED  ABOVE^A  Gray  Fleet  Sound  Car  of 
R.  D.  12035-A,  San  Luis  Obispo,  is  used  as  official's 
car  during  the  Fiesta  Parade. — (Techphoto). 

SCOTTISH  CLAN  CALLS  ON 
GRAY  FLEET  FOR  SOUND 

Celebrating  their  annual  'Scottish  Day  Festival'  at 
Rancho  La  Cienega,  La  Brea  Ave.  and  Exposition 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  more  than  5,000  members  from 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada  requested  and  obtained  the 
services  of  Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet  Sound  Units  for 
the  event.  The  affair  was  held  Saturday  afternoon, 
Aug.  12. 

Sound  cars  were  placed  strategically  in  the  huge 
field  where  exhibitions  by  various  clans  took  place,  to 
enable  the  throng  to  hear  as  well  as  see  the  contest- 
ants, and  those  attending  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  the  efficiency  and  appearance  of  the  sound 
units.  'Scotty'  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  Clan,  made 
arrangements  with  the  Gray  Fleet  Dispatcher  for  use 
of  the  sound  cars. 


Latest  addition  to  the  Gray  Fleet  of  Technocracy  is 
pictured  above.  Standing  beside  the  new  unit  is  Cyril 
Large,  Organizer,  of  Hamilton,  Out.,  Canada. — (Tech- 
photo). 

NEW  UNIT  ADDED  TO 
CANADIAN  GRAY  FLEET 

The  Gray  Fleet  of  Technocracy  has  been  increased 
by  another  unit  recently  as  Cyril  Large,  Organizer  of 
R.  D.  7943,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  members  of  8141-14,  'Officially  Dressed'  his 
new  Austin. 

The  new  addition  to  the  Gray  Fleet,  according  to 
Large,  participated  in  'Operation  Ohio  Valley,'  the 
1950  eastern  motorcade,  organized  by  Section  14, 
R.  D.  8141,  Kent,  Ohio;  and  following  this  operation 
both  motored  to  Wheeling,  W.  Ya.,  and  back  to 
Kent. 

Large  expects  to  do  quite  a  little  touring  around 
the  Windsor  district  in  the  near  future,  calling  atten- 
tion to  Technocracy's  program. 


.-.:  :■■■■■■  ■■  ■:■■;..::::;.;.;.;,:.,,■  ■■■■  ■■  ;■/  ::...'.  .■".;;;■■■■■■..:'' 


PICTURED  ABOVE  are  units  of  Technocracy's  Gray  Meet  as  they  functioned  at  the  'Scottish  Day  Festival'  at 
Rancho  La  Cienega,  Los  Angeles.  Units  of  the  Gray  Fleet  are  shown  in  'working'  position  before  the  grandstand. 
— (Techphoto  by  Phebus). 
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Gleaned  From   the  Press 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

consumer  arc  the  same  fellow."  (  Now  there's  a  bril- 
liant observation!)  And  where,  we  ask,  do  the  cor- 
porations get  their  money?  Are  they  in  league  with 
the  government,  that  they  have  means  of  obtaining 
money  other  than  from  income  of  the  products  they 
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sell?     Obviously  not — they   have  only  one  source  of 
revenue— the  consumer  of  their  produce. 

'The  treasury  socks  him  (the  consumer  and  the 
individual)  tiwee.'  the  article  continues,  "once  with  an 
income  tax  and  or.ee  with  taxes  on  things  he  buys. 
Both  taxes  are  likely (  ?)  to  go  up  from  here — along 
with  corporation  taxes.'  So,  in  the  final  analysis,  who 
gets  the  'axe'?  \\'e  leave  it  to  the  discernment  of  the 
reader  to  answer  this  question  ! 


1  re  deepest  hole  ever  drilled,  according  to  Compressed 
Air  Magazine,  has  recently  reached  bottom  in  Sublette 
Cou/i'y,  Wyoming,  at  a  depth  of  20,521    feet. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 


WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Amer- 
ican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  In  America 
or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of  Tech- 
nocracy is  the  chartered  Section  con- 
sisting of  a  minimum  of  50  members 
and  running  up  to  several  hundred.  It 
is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  sub- 
sidy or  endowments  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  voluntar- 
ily; no  loyalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  an- 
nual dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by 
the  member  to  his  local  Section.  Mem- 
bers wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an 
ancient  generic  symbol  signifying  bal- 
ance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  11(18-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econ- 
omists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
membership  organization.  In  1934  How- 
ard Scott,  Director-in  Chief,  made  his 
lirst  Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  Continent- 
wide  membership  organization.  Since 
1931  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily 
without  any  spectacular  spurts,  reviv- 
als, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  un- 
til early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tre- 
mendous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in 
every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  nu- 
merous other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are 
glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss 
Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquar- 
ters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technoc- 
racy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technoc- 
racy's membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races 
and  religions  which  make  up  this  Con- 
tinent. Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politici- 
ans are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.) 
Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife 
— so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican— you   are   welcome   in    Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


NEWSMAGAZINE 

Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  outlining 
Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and  insecur- 
ity on  this  Continent. 
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Magazines 


Introduction   to   Technocracy  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change 15c 

Man   Hours    and   Distribution 15c 

The   Energy    Certificate   10c 

Science  vs.  Chaos  10c 

Continentalism — The   Mandate 

of  Survival    15c 

I   Am   the   Price   System 
and 

The   Culture   of   Abundance 15c 

There'll  Always  Be  an  England'  ....10c 

'Our  Country   Right  or  Wrong' 15c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way 15c 
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No  Collaborators  in  Technocracy 

TECHNOCRACY  is  American  in  origin  and  has  borrowed  noth- 
ing from  any  foreign  culture.  It  is  an  Organization  of  North  Amer- 
ican citizens  concerned  with  the  serious  study  of  the  operation  of 
this  Continent  for  the  future  welfare  and  the  common  benefit  of  all 
North  Americans,  but  not  of  the  citizens  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Technocracy  Inc.  has  always  denied  the  privilege  of  Membership  to 
both  fascists  and  communists  alike.  It  has  never  taken  political  ac- 
tion and  never  will.  We  regret  the  present  odoriferous  national  situ- 
ation, wherein  the  United  States  is  being  torn  apart  by  an  internecine 
conflict  between  the  collaborators  of  the  Vatican  and  the  collaborat- 
ors of  the  Kremlin.  Both  parties  in  this  conflict  are  fundamentally 
anti-American.  Technocracy  voices  its  opposition  to  such  a  conflict 
in  that  the  only  resultant  that  can  accrue  here  will  be  an  increase  in 
suspicion  and  ill-feeling,  of  hatreds  and  animosities,  thereby  under- 
mining the  loyalty,  the  esprit  de  corps,  and  the  morale  of  the  people 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

—HOWARD  SCOTT,  Director-in-Chief. 
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Forum  of  Anarchic  Opinion 

Technocracy  STILL  offers  the  only  program  open  to  the  people  of  the 
North  American  Continent  for  the  solution  of  their  collective  problems. 
But  be  warned:  Technocracy  wants  'field  soldiers'  only — mere  arm- 
chair strategists  need  not  apply. 


WHEN  a  Technocrat  picks  up  a  daily  paper 
and  happens  to  glance  through  the  'Open  Fo- 
rum' column,  he  sadly  shakes  his  head  over 
the  implications  revealed  by  the  letters  he  reads  there. 
Most  of  them  are  petty  'beefs'  or  praises  dealing  with 
minor  and  usually  local  situations.  But,  occasionally, 
a  letter  deals  with  some  major  national  or  interna- 
tional problem.  Most  of  these,  however,  are  pathetic, 
because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  or  the  naivete  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  that  they  display,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  fundamentals  of  social  mechanics. 
As  an  example,  let  us  refer  to  a  letter  that  recently 
appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner.  The  writer 
of  this  article  was  only  one  of  many  who  were  writ- 
ing in  'protest'  over  a  newspaper  item  which  told  of 
rubber  shipments  to  Russia.  Here  is  the  essence  of 
the  letter : 

'Arming  our  enemy  is  "just  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness deal."  This  is  amazing!',  he  exclaims,  after 
quoting  an  INS  item  to  the  effect  that  'Ten  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  Malayan  rubber  now  piled 
on  London  docks  is  scheduled  to  be  shipped  to 
Russia  next  month  aboard  the  British  steamer 
Stanrealm/  and  a  further  quote  from  a  spokes- 
man for  the  shipping  company  that  'It's  just  an 
ordinary  business  deal'  'Arming  our  enemies  is 
madness,'  he  continues,  'and  only  the  cruel,  greedy 
vultures  could  possibly  engage  in  "business  as 
usual"  .  .  .  only  madmen  arm  their  enemy;  nor- 
mal people  never.  The  amazing  thing  is  that 
neither    we,    nor    England,    nor    Trance,    nor    any 


other  supposed  friend  of  our  democracy  is  doing 

anything  to  stop  this  madness — now.' 
The  amusing  thing  about  this  letter  is  that  it  fol- 
lows the  pattern  of  most  other  'squawkers'  in  the 
'( )pen  Forum'  columns.  They  merely  give  vent  tc 
their  individual  subjective  feelings,  which  are  ruffled 
by  some  detail  in  the  news  that  conflicts  with  their 
moralistic  assumptions.  They  get  'white  hot'  for  a 
few  moments,  write  and  mail  their  letter,  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  it  printed,  and  a  few  days  later 
they  are  off  on  another  tangent.  The  reported  'facts' 
which  stimulate  most  of  the  letters  seldom  have  a 
more  substantial  basis  than  mere  'opinion'  or  'rumor.' 
I  f  the  news  in  question  impresses  them  favorably, 
they  write  letters  of  commendation  ;  if,  however,  such 
news  strikes  a  vulnerable  point  in  their  assumptions, 
'hell  hath  no  fury'  like  their  lurid  outpourings  of  ver- 
bal venom. 

In  the  above-mentioned  letter,  the  writer  points  out 
that  'weeping  mothers,  the  heartbroken  widows,  the 
innocent  and  helpless  orphans  and  many  thousands  of 
empty  chairs  .  .  .  means  nothing  to  the  vultures  who 
must  do  "business  as  usual."  But,  would  he  attack 
the  fundamental  causes  of  war?  Xo,  no,  a  thousand 
times  no!  Wars  and  wars-in-the-making  have  always 
been  good  for  business — at  least  some  kinds  of  busi- 
ness. Jt  is  well  known  that  American  businessmen 
were  instrumental  in  selling  supplies  to  our  military 
enemies  in  both  World  Wars,  although  they  were 
clever  enough  to  disguise  the  details  of  the  transac- 
tions from  the  public.  The  businessmen  of  other 
countries  operate  in  a  similar  manner.  But,  who 
( (  Continued  on   Page  17 ) 
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Communications  in 
Modern  Society     - 


The  technological  operating  characteristic  of  an  industrial  organism 
is  that  it  is  metrical.  If  wc  are  to  grow  in  stature  culturally,  it  is 
imperative  that  our  social  structure  have  the  came  characteristic. 


Till*",  need  for  communication  in  modern  society 
can  be  divided  into  two  major  headings:  com- 
munication relating  to  carrying  on  the  production 
and  distribution  of  consumer  goods,  and  that  relating 
to  cultural  and  pleasure-seeking  contact  between  peo- 
ple at  different  locations. 

Each  of  these  major  headings  can  be  broken  up  to 
the  nth  degree,  depending  on  bow  technical  the  dis- 
cussion is  intended  to  become.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  analyze  the  function  of  communications, 
botb  as  it  exists  today,  and  the  broad  general  outlines 
of  bow  it  may  be  utilized  in  the  functional  type  of 
society  as  worked  out  by  Technocracy. 

Like  all  branches  of  technology  today,  the  commu- 
nications industry  is  going  through  a  period  of  sweep- 
ing changes  following  the  general  pattern  of  replacing 
man-hours  of  human  labor  with  automatic  machinery 
ca])able  of  doing  many  of  the  things  formerly  done  by 
human  bands,  and  doing  them  with  greater  accuracy 
and  speed. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  dial  telephone,  which 
replaces  the  'hello  girls'  of  the  'good  old  days."  There 
is  now,  in  such  metropolian  centers  as  Los  Angeles, 
where  many  'long  distance'  ruml  ers  can  be  dialed,  an 
attachment  to  the  switchboard  connections  of  every 
telephone  which  automatically  tallies  the  toll  charges 
for  that  phone  by  making  dots  in  a  strip  of  adding 
machine  paper.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  this  strip 
of  paper  is  pulled  through  another  machine  which  au- 
tomatically adds  up  the  charges  and  prints  the  cus- 
tomer's bill,  all  without  human  labor. 

Another  change,  of  particular  interest  to  members 
of  the  Tecbnet,  is  the  development  of  the  microwave 
link.  This  is  being  used  principally  at  present  in  the 
relaxing  of  television  programs  from  one  city  to  an- 
other. Such  a  link  has  recently  gore  into  service  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.     The  distinc- 


tive feature  of  the  microwave  link  is  that  it  provides 
the  equivalent  number  of  communications  channels 
of  a  huge  system  of  wire  circuits,  and  is  not  subject 
to  the  hazards  of  storm  and  ice  which  so  often  para- 
lyze wire  communication  and  cause  such  heavy  waste 
of  human  labor  to  repair  and  maintain.  Tbe  tele- 
phone lineman's  job  is  not  particularly  enjoyable  dur- 
ing heavy  storms. 

Relay  stations  are  placed  at  intervals  of  25  to  50 
miles  apart,  usually  on  mountain  tops,  if  available,  or 
on  steel  towers  over  Hat  land.  Tbe  relay  stations  can 
handle  i>  channels  in  each  direction,  each  channel  pro- 


Diagrammatic  sketch  showing  location  of  'beaming' 
relay  stations  in  L.  A.-S.  F.  microwave  link.  Designed 
for  cither  voice  or  television  circuits,  such  installations 
can   eliminate   'wired'   circuits   with    tlieir   headaches   and 


hazari 


-(Photo  courtesy   Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.) 
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viding  one  television  circuit  and  480  voice  circuits. 
Thus  6  television  channels  and  2880  voice  circuits  are 
made  available  in  each  direction.  Any  of  the  televi- 
sion channels  not  needed  can  be  converted  into  about 
200  additional  voice  circuits. 

The  radio  waves  are  concentrated  into  narrow 
beams,  much  like  the  beam  of  a  searchlight,  using 
horn  feeds  or  parabolic  reflectors  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  Thus  each  transmitter  has  but  little  effect 
on  nearby  receivers  tuned  to  the  same  frequency,  un- 
less their  antennas  are  in  the  direct  searchlight  beam 
For  this  reason  the  number  of  communication  chan- 
nels available  is  almost  limitless.  The  transmitters 
and  receivers  require  very  little  maintenance  work  in 
comparison  with  that  required  to  serve  an  equivalent 
number  of  wire  circuits,  particularly  the  long-distance 
circuits  between  cities  and  towns  The  isolated  relay 
stations  can  be  made  nearly  automatic  in  their  opera- 
tion, and  do  not  require  an  atttendant  to  be  continu- 
ously on  duty. 

Present  and  Future  Uses 

As  was  previously  mentioned,  the  primary  use  be- 
ing made  at  present  of  the  microwave  links  in  exist- 
ence is  the  relaying  of  television  programs.  However, 
during  those  hours  of  the  day  when  no  television  is 
being  relayed,  the  link  can  be  and  is  being  used  to 
supplement  the  existing  wire  circuits  as  communica- 
tions channels.  Future  development  is  likely  to  see 
the  virtual  elimination  of  inter-city  wire  circuits.  This 
will  result  in  the  elimination  of  many  thousands  of 
man-hours  of  labor  now  being  used  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  wire  circuits,  and  furthermore  will  provide 
many  more  channels  than  have  been  economically  fea- 
sible heretofore. 

Needless  to  say,  as  long  as  operations  continue  un- 
der the  Price  System,  these  improvements  will  not  be 
used  to  their  fullest  extent  in  the  public  interest. 
Ways  are  always  found  to  keep  the  public  from  bene- 
fitting from  potential  abundance,  and  this  is  just  as 
true  of  communications  services  as  it  is  of  potatoes 
and  eggs. 

Technocracy's  basic  plan  of  organizing  the  distri- 
bution of  consumer  goods  presupposes  an  efficient 
communication  system  which  will  link  all  the  'stores' 
or  distribution  centers  in  any  community  with  the  cen- 
tral supply  depots  of  that  community,  in  order  that 
stock  may  be  more  or  less  automatically  ordered  for 
replacement  as  it  is  distributed  to  consumers.  The 
distribution  centers  likewise  will  be  connected  to  their 
own  sources  of  supply,  eventually  leading  to  the  basic 


producing  unit  for  each  commodity  or  article  being 
consumed. 

Modern  technology  has  already  developed  most  of 
the  machinery  which  would  be  necessary  for  perform- 
ing this  work  Take  as  a  basis  the  tele-typewriter, 
which  is  extensively  used  in  newspaper  wire-services. 
This  device  can  be  combined  with  several  kinds  of 
card-punching  and  card-sorting  machines  to  automat- 
ically do  bookkeeping  for  distribution  centers  and 
production  plants  on  a  continent-wide  basis.  The 
card-punching  and  card-sorting  machines  perform  the 
function  of  memory,  and  are  not  strictly  part  of 
communication  machinery,  but  will  be  regarded  here 
as  part  of  the  communications  sequence  organization. 

The  basic  problem  of  balanced-load  production 
and  distribution  is  that  of  knowing  at  the  production 
end  just  when  to  make  adjustments  in  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction, and  how  much  to  increase  or  decrease  it  to 
balance  the  rate  of  consumption.  Technocracy's  me- 
dium of  distribution,  the  Energy  Certificate,  contains 
sufficient  information  to  enable  the  production  and 
distribution  sequences  to  maintain  the  supply  of  goods 
being  consumed. 

Geared  to  Profits 

It  is  the  function  of  the  communications  sequence 
to  deliver  this  information  to  the  points  where  it  is 
needed,  making  the  fullest  use  of  modern  technology 
in  order  to  eliminate  as  much  human  labor  as  possible. 
It  becomes  apparent  that  a  card-punching  machine  in 
the  individual  'store'  or  distribution  center  can  simul- 
taneously punch  similar  cards  in  the  central  distribu- 
tion centers  and  in  production  units.  Furthermore, 
the  card  machines  in  each  central  depot  can  be  made 
to  automatically  sort  out  all  the  cards  relating  to  each 
commodity,  and  just  like  the  adding  machine  tape 
which  prepares  the  customer's  telephone  bill,  auto- 
matically make  out  a  replacement  order  of  goods  to 
be  shipped  to  the  local  stores. 

Card  machines  are  already  in  daily  use  which  do 
all  of  these  things,  but  there  is  not  reason  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  creating  machines  using  wire- 
recording  and  tape-recording  techniques  which  will 
perform  the  work  better  and  faster  and  permit  the 
same  wire  or  tape  to  be  used  over  and  over  again.  In- 
stead of  holes  punched  in  different  locations  on  a 
card  to  indicate  different  kinds  of  information,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  record  'pips'  of  different 
frequency  on  the  wire  or  tape. 

The  second  major  heading  under  which  the  discus- 
sion  of   communications   needs    in   modern    society   is 
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conducted,  is  that  relating  to  cultural  pursuits,  enter- 
tainment, and  pleasure  contacts  between  persons  who 
know  each  other,  but  are  physically  separated.  To  a 
very  limited  extent,  the  telephone  is  performing  these 
functions,  but  except  for  strictly  local  contacts,  it  is 
very  little  used  for  pleasure  purposes  because  of  the 
expense.  I  lowever,  it  is  well  known  that  people  like 
to  talk  to  their  relatives  and  friends  in  distant  parts 
of  the  country,  and  would  do  so  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  they  do  now  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so 
at  reasonable  expense. 

In  the  Technate,  they  can  do  so  at  no  'expense,' 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  great  many  cul- 
ture traits  unknown  today  will  develop  spontaneously. 
It  will  be  possible,  for  instance,  to  organize  continent- 
wide  clubs  of  people  with  common  interests,  such  as 
photography,  or  nature  study,  and  arrange  weekly  or 
monthly  meeting  nights  on  a  communication  circuit, 
i'hotographers  could  compare  their  best  shots  by  in- 
cluding a  facsmile  circuit  on  the  channel  being  used. 

In  the  field  of  entertainment,  the  function  of  the 
communications  sequence  will  be  chiefly  that  of  sup- 
plying communication  channels  for  wide  area  cover- 
age of  radio  and  television  broadcast  material,  much 
as  chain  radio  programs  now  depend  on  telephone 
lines  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  here  that  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  wire  circuit  communication 
and  the  microwave  radio  channels  will  become  more 
apparent.  For  the  wide-band  characteristics  of  the 
latter  will  permit  nation-wide  hook-ups  on  television 
as  well  as  radio  broadcasting. 

Balanced  Load  Needed 

It  will  still  be  possible  to  coordinate  the  communi- 
cations needs  so  as  to  make  maximum  use  of  the 
equipment  for  the  different  kinds  of  communication 
by  working  the  channels  around  the  clock,  transmit- 
ting production  and  distribution  information  at  those 
hours  of  the  day  when  there  is  no  'live'  entertainment 
being  relayed  This  will  be  a  truly  balanced  load  on 
the  equipment. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  resulting  from  the 
complete  integration  of  the  activities  of  the  communi- 
cations sequence  with  all  the  other  sequences  may  be 
suggested  in  the  possible  widening  of  the  scope  of 
service  rendered  by  medical  specialists.  Through  the 
use  of  television  facilities,  they  could  direct  local  doc- 
tors in  performing  specialized  operations  in  remote 
areas  of  the  continent.  Similar  service  could  be  re- 
ceived from  specialists  in  many  other  fields,  giving 
rise  to  scientific  and  cultural  activities  beyond  the 
imagination  today. 


Above  is  depicted  method  of  'beaming'  microwave  sig- 
nals from  one  relay  point  to-  another.  Such  'beaming' 
stations  are  placect  from  25  to  50  miles  apart. —  (Photo 
courtesy  Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.) 


Communications  will  be  a  vital  factor  in  carrying 
out  the  many  operations  of  the  installations  of  the 
Continental  Hydrology,  especially  during  such  natural 
phenomena  as  heavy  rains,  rapid  thaws,  storms,  and 
earthcruakes.  The  water  flow  in  most  large  streams 
will  lie  carefully  regulated  according  to  the  prevailing 
conditions,  and  the  communications  will  be  necessary 
to  determine  what  engineering  decisions  must  be 
taken. 

Like  all  the  sequences  in  the  Technate,  that  of  com- 
munications will  be  organized  so  as  to  minimize  the 
use  of  human  labor.  Those  who  are  needed  to  install 
expanding  facilities,  and  perform  necessary  mainten- 
ance and  operating  functions  will  be  chosen  because 
of  aptitude  and  ability  for  the  particular  kind  of  work 
required,  and  not  because  of  financial  position  or  so- 
cial standing,  as  frequently  happens  today. 

Technocracy  has  spent  many  years  of  research  in 
studying  human  behavior  in  relation  to  environment, 
and  has  worked  out  the  basic  framework  of  the  meth- 
ods to  be  used  in  putting  the  right  people  in  the  right 
places  to  get  functional  work  accomplished.  The  prin- 
ciples involved  are  already  familiar  to  nearly  every- 
one who  works  in  modern  industry — that  is  the 
knowledge  of  one's  workmates  concerning  the  abilities 
of  each,  coupled   with   trial  periods  of  employment   in 
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different  fields.  Results  count.  The  man  who  gets 
results  is  functional  and  remains,  while  the  man  who 
fails  to  get  results  is  obviously  n  n  s  u  i  t  e  d  an  1  is 
replaced. 

However,  there  is  no  question  of  loss  of  'income' 
because  of  such  failure,  and  after  re-education  to 
meet  the  new  conditions,  the  effects  of  such  'failures' 
on  the  individual's  personality  will  undoubtedly  be 
much  less  than  that  of  business  failures  today.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  incentive  to  succeed  would  remain,  as 
it  is  a  fundamental  trait  of  human  nature,  to  be  ob- 
served in  all  kinds  of  games  and  sports,  where  no 
thought  of  income  appears  as  a  motivating  factor. 

The  present  organization  of  the  communications 
industry  is  often  used  as  an  illustration  of  the  ills  of 
the  Price  System.  It  furnishes  a  splendid  example  of 
a  huge  and  wide-spread  organization  engaged  in  a 
highly  technological  task  requiring  the  utmost  in  in- 
tegration of  effort  over  the  entire  Continent.  The 
methods  of  choosing  functional  employees  and  deter- 
mining their  tenure  of  office  and  advance  from  one 
office  to  another  has  reached  about  the  utlimate  in 
efficiency  possible  under  the  Price  System. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  of  the  inherently  mo- 
nopolistic nature  of  business,  the  financial  superstruc- 
ture, the  non-functional  'ownership'  has  become  about 
the  ultimate  in  degradation  in  financial  manipulations 
— this  in  view  of  the  many  advert:semerts  being  run 
in    the    papers    telling    how    everybody's    next-door 
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Pictured  is  electronic  equipment  designed  to  handle 
computation  of  telephone  charges.  Wired  for  'think- 
ing,' the  equipment  recognizes  errors,  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions  will  stop  it.  elf  and  signal  the  operator. 
(Photo  courtesy  Pac.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.) 


neighbor  who  owns  a  few  shares  of  stock  'owns'  the 
industry. 

Thus,  the  present  organization  of  the  industry  pre- 
sents a  splendid  contrast.  On  one  hand  is  an  efficient 
and  well-run  technological  organization  successfully 
carrying  out  a  highly  complicated  lechnological  task 
over  an  immense  expanse  of  territory,  employing  for 
the  purpose  a  well-integrated  body  of  functional  per- 
sonnel. Over  and  above  this  group  is  an  entirely  sep- 
arate and  distinct  group  of  entirely  non-functional 
personnel,  who  know  nothing  whatsoever  about  func- 
tional technology  of  any  sort,  and  who  would  be 
rather  contemptuous  of  anyone  who  might  suggest 
that  they  should  do  so.  They  know  nothing  but  the 
proper  manner  of  manipulating  stocks  and  bonds. 
Yet  these  are  the  'owners'  of  the  communications  in- 
dustry, or  at  least  they  'own'  a  controlling  interest, 
being  able  to  control  the  vast  majority  of  little  people 
who  possess  a  few  shares  each. 

For  General  Welfare 

As  previously  stated,  the  financial  superstructure 
knows  nothing  of  technology,  and  does  not  care  to. 
In  exercising  control  over  the  industry,  it  never  pre- 
sumes to  issue  technological  orders ;  that  is  in  such 
details  as  the  designing  and  installation  of  a  new  cen- 
tral office,  the  number  of  relay-racks  it  shall  contain, 
the  kinds  and  types  of  connector  strips  to  be  used  for 
specific  purposes,  or  whether  lead-sheathed  cable  shall 
replace  a  pole  line  between  Walnut  and  Oak  streets. 
Such  'details'  are  taken  care  of  by  the  functional  per- 
sonnel who  know  the  scientific  and  engineering  facts 
necessary  to  determine  the  best  course  of  action. 

But,  if  some  upstart  among  the  technological  em- 
ployees should  presume  to  come  forward  with  some 
suggestion  or  idea  which  would  make  for  an  increased 
abundance  of  communication  facilities,  thereby  cheap- 
ening the  price,  he  would  immediatelv  meet  with  de- 
cisive force  from  the  superstructure.  The  new  idea 
would  not  be  adopted  until  it  had  been  determined 
how  to  keep  the  public  from  getting  any  real  benefit 
from  it. 

What  has  been  said  here  in  relation  to  the  commu- 
nication industry  can  be  largely  repeated  for  most  of 
the  major  industries  of  our  economy,  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  inner  organization  of  the  interlocking 
directorships  of  North  America's  large  corporations 
will  reveal  some  startling  facts  to  those  who  care  to 
make  an  investigation. 

Technocracy  has  often  staled  thai  we  have  here  in 
America  a  'Dollar  Democracy'  wherein  government 
(Continued  on   I 'age  16) 
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RESEARCH    DID    IT! 


Again  Technocracy  points  out  the  futility  of  attempting  to  compete — 
by  means  of  hand-tool  methods — with  the  advance  of  science  when 
applied  to  the  methodology  of  achieving  results! 


TIME  was,  and  still  is  in  the  roadbuilding  indus- 
try, when,  in  order  to  prevent  damage  from  run- 
off to  a  roadbed,  culvert  pipes  placed  under  the 
road  to  carry  the  water  are  the  accepted  means.  In 
order  to  prevent  erosion  of  the  soil  around  the  pipe 
through  turbulence,  however,  concrete  'aprons'  or 
headwalls  are  installed. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  building  of  such 
a  headwall  are  numerous,  as  every  contractor  and 
road  builder  well  knows;  ranging  from  the  hauling 
of  materials  (often  many  miles)  to  make  a  small 
'pour,'  to  the  waste  and  actual  difficulties  connected 
with  building  forms  and  other  hazards. 

In  order  to  eliminate  many  of  these  difficulties,  ex- 
periments were  made  to  determine  a  better  method. 
Designers  and  engineers  tackled  the  problem  in  a  sci- 
entific  manner,   and   the   result   is   a  precast  headwall 


that  can  be  installed  on  the  site  with  the  aid  of  only 
two  men  and  the  necessary  handling  equipment.  In 
one  such  installation  on  a  highway  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  on  Berthoud  Pass,  the  headwall  was  in- 
stalled in  seven  minutes. 

The  pipe  is  first  set  to  the  headwall,  after  which 
the  engineer  provides  the  degree  or  angle  of  cut. 
When  set  in  place,  the  pipe  is  then  grouted  to  the 
headwall,  making  a  durable  and  lasting  unit.  Rein- 
forced with  steel  rods  and  wire  mesh,  the  headwall  is 
not  only  light  in  weight  but  more  durable  than  head- 
walls  cast  on  the  job. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  the  determining  factor 
in  this  instance  is  the  absence  of  'opinion'  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  device.  It  was  designed  and  engi- 
neered for  a  specific  purpose,  and  the  ultimate  user 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 


Technology  further  reduces  manpower  needs 


as   evidenced 


the  new   type   headwall   slu> 


pi; 


iced    in    position. 


In  seven  minutes  two  men  completely  insta.l  the  headwall,   eliminating 
—(Photo  courtesy   Pac.  Road1  Builder). 


te,  manpower,  and  a  host  of  other  problems. 
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BUSINESS  GOES  ABROAD 


Technocracy  poses  this  question:  Shall  we  allow  the  strategic  blun- 
dering of  private  business  for  profit  to  strip  this  country  of  its  re- 
sources while  lighting  the  fuses  of  powder  kegs  throughout  the  world? 
The  future  of  the  North  American  Continent  depends  on  your  answer. 


IN  THE  course  of  the  past  century,  the  citizens 
of  North  America  have  developed  a  system  of 
business  enterprise  which  has  been  so  efficient  and 
so  adept  at  exploiting  the  rich  resources  of  the  conti- 
nent for  personal  gain,  that  the  doctrine  of  personal 
business  success  has  blotted  out  all  long-range  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  our  political  leaders.  This  phe- 
nomenal success  at  home  has  in  the  past  inspired 
American  business  to  go  abroad,  seeking  new  re- 
sources and  markets  to  exploit  in  a  similar  fashion, 
without  consideration  of  the  problems  endemic  to 
these  foreign  areas  and  peoples. 

United  States  government  policies,  domestic  and 
foreign,  have  in  the  past  five  decades  been  virtually 
dictated  by  the  immediate  expediency  of  private  busi- 
ness, while  our  resources,  high  energy  conversion  rate, 
and  military  potential  have  been  sufficient  to  guaran- 
tee us  slight  opposition  in  these  endeavors. 

In  the  course  of  facilitating  private  business,  our 
national  government  has  allowed  the  l\  S.  to  be  the 
supplier  of  every  major  participant  in  two  global  wars 
and,  when  sufficient  arms  and  materiel  had  been  dis- 
pensed, to  furnish  the  decisive  military  punch  needed 
to  conclude  hostilities.  While  dictating  American 
policy,  business  has  still  found  the  going  very  tough 
at  times,  alternating  between  lush  prosperity  and 
power  dives  into  'depressions'  of  constantly  increasing 
magnitude. 

When,  under  the  impact  of  abundance,  corporate 
business  was  about  to  expire  in  1932,  American  poli- 
tical direction  changed  abruptly,  and  'free'  enterprise 
received  a  huge  transfusion  of  government  spending 
which  temporarily  revived  the  carcass. 

Since  that  time,  corporate  enterprise  in  the  U.  S. 
has  never  been  self-supporting.  Government  injec- 
tions in  one  form  or  another  have  kept  the  structure 
operating.  This  includes  the  $350  billion  'prosperity' 
of  World  War  II  in  which  American  resources  were 
destroyed  at  a  rate  never  before  equalled. 


Today,  private  business  in  America  is  facing  its 
old  dilemma — abundance.  T  h  e  building  industry, 
which  has  failed  to  supply  an  increasing  population 
with  housing,  is  today  the  last  prop  under  an  artifi- 
cial boom  whose  days  are  definitely  numbered.  Spokes- 
men for  'free'  enterprise  no  longer  can  dust  off  the 
obsolete  argument  that  new  industries  can  be  created 
to  maintain  Price  System  expansion.  The  television 
industry,  for  example,  within  two  years  of  its  incep- 
tion, had  virtually  saturated  the  markets  of  the  na- 
tion. American  technology  in  1950  can  flood  any  po- 
tential market  on  this  continent  on  -very  short  notice! 
Only  a  sizable  war  can  stave  off  the  death  rattle  of 
private  business  in  America  today. 

SOS  Sent  Out 

Following  a  brief  postwar  bocm  while  the  markets 
and  flow  lines  of  internal  trade  were  being  filled  once 
more,  business  for  the  second  time  beamed  its  desper- 
ate SOS  to  Uncle  Sam.  This  time  things  really  looked 
bad.  WPA's,  doles,  and  the  other  tried  and  true  al- 
phabetical panaceas  would  not  be  sufficient.  Xo  rat- 
hole  large  enough  to  carry  off  American  'surplus' 
technological  output  was  available  on  this  continent. 

But  Lo !  the  door  of  salvation  was  open,  for  Europe 
and  Asia  with  their  millions  of  population,  their  re- 
source deficient  lands,  and  their  low  living  standards 
stood  ready  to  absorb  unlimited  quantities  of  Amer- 
ican goods.  Selling  this  scheme  to  the  apathetic 
American  public  was  child's  play  for  the  greatest  ad- 
vertisers in  the  world,  and  we  were  off  to  the  races, 
embarked  on  a  program  whose  end  product  is  national 
oblivion ! 

In  the  costly  process  of  salvaging  corporate  enter- 
prise once  more,  our  rational  government  has  been 
impelled  to  bribe,  threaten,  and  cajole  the  peoples  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  into  tolerance  of  the  status  quo, 
even  in  cases  where  social  change  was  obviously  de- 
sirable, and  in  fact  inevitable.  Support  of  the  reac- 
tionary regimes  of  Chiang,   P>ao  Dai,  Syngman   khee, 
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Franco,  and  DeGaspari,  to  name  but  a  few  recent  ex- 
amples, has  made  these  United  States  the  most  hated 
nation  on  the  planet.  Only  the  superb  salesmanship 
of  a  Paul  Hoffman  or  an  Eric  Johnston  could  have 
achieved  this  tragic  result. 

Once  again  American  foreign  policy  has  been  dic- 
tated by  business  expediency.  Today  American  pri- 
vate enterprise,  under  the  sheltering  wing  of  our  fed- 
eral government,  is  being  encouraged  in  its  continued 
invasion  of  world  trade  and  industry.  Its  goal:  com- 
plete domination  of  a  free  enterprise  world  based  on 
corporate  business.  The  end  product  of  this  policy  is 
becoming  apparent  as  the  United  States  begins  mo- 
bilization for  war. 

American  foreign  policy  has  enabled  private  enter- 
prise to  tread  without  fear  in  investing  large  amounts 
of  capital  in  every  part  of  the  world  The  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  has  50%  interest  in  the  K>,000 
bbl.  per  day  refineries  at  Leghorn  and  Han  in  Italy, 
controls  the  German  oil  fields  of  Hadensdorf  and 
Haegnigsen,  has  a  90%  interest  in  the  Oberg  fields, 
shares  equally  with  Shell  in  the  fields  at  Steimbke- 
Roden  and  Steimbke-Lichtm,  has  50%  interest  in  the 
Reitbrook  and  Reitbrook-Bergsdorf  fields,  and  minor 
interests  in  the  great  oil  fields  of  Xienhagen  and 
Thoehren. 

Admittedly,  the  reason  for  this  controlling  interest 
in  foreign  oil  fields  is  to  enable  the  co-called  'allied' 
powers  to  drain  the  oil  resources  of  Europe  and  Asia 
to  the  end  that,  in  the  event  'communistic-dominated' 
countries  determine  to  cast  their  lot  with  Russia  in 
any  future  conflict,  they  will  find  their  oil  fields  'dry' 
holes. 

Standard  Jersey's  British  affiliate,  Anglo-American 
(  )il,  is  now  building  Europe's  largest  refinery  at  Faw- 
ley,  England,  at  a  cost  of  $150  million  and  an  output 
of  110,000  bbl./day! 

In  Belgium,  Standard  (  X.  ].  )  is  building  a  modern 
refinery  at  Antwerp  to  supply  her  affiliates  in  Benelux. 
Its  capacity  will  be  25,000  bbl.  daily  output.  A  sim- 
ilar situation  exists  in  nearly  every  major  industry  of 
western  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample, American  investors  are  spending  heavily,  pre- 
paring that  nation's  industrial  processing  capacity  for 
a  flood  of  American  raw  materials. 

The  Bryan  Associates,  Inc.,  of  Houston,  Texas, 
are  designing,  building  and  equipping  Japanese  chem- 
ical factories  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  American  firm  has 
a  working  agreement  with  Nippon  Kihatsuyu  Kabus- 
hiki  Kaisha  (Japanese  Gasoline  Co.)  for  oil  refineries 
and  chemical  processing  plants  to  produce  fatty  oil, 
margarine,    alcohol,    sorbitol,    paints,    soap,    and    syn- 


thetic resin.    Forthcoming  agreements  between  Showa 

Oil  and  Shell,  Toa  Fuel  and  Standard,  Mitsubishi  Oil 
and  Associated  Tidewater,  and  others  will  provide  the 
crude  for  Japan's  petroleum  industry. 

.Meanwhile  another  group  of  anxious  American  in- 
vestors has  dished  out  $100  million  for  tourist  facili- 
ties, transportation,  and  power  development.  "Amer- 
icans! Enjoy  your  vacation  in  exotic  Japan!'  And 
be  assured  that  a  fellow  American  businessman  will 
reap  the  benefits!  India,  too,  is  feeling  the  impact  of 
private  American  dollars.  One  example  we  might 
name  is  the  new  $172,000  Saccharin  plant  near  Delhi, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Asia. 

In  Africa,  too,  American  private  business  has  a 
firmly  established  position.  At  Johannesburg,  East- 
man Kodak  is  now  building  the  world's  second  most 
modern  film  processing  laboratory.  It  can  handle  all 
film  developing,  etc.,  for  the  continent  of  Africa, 
which  makes  possible  a  great  saving  in  time.  Lexer 
Brothers  Co.  has  a  large  soap  factory  in  South  Af- 
rica. American  firms  are  supplying  equipment  and 
personnel  for  a  DDT  plant  which  will  produce  all  of 
Egypt'*  requirements. 

No  Suckers  Overlooked 

Canada,  Mexico,  and  South  America  with  their 
vast  resources  have  not  been  overlooked  by  enterpris- 
ing business.  The  Phillips  ( )il  Co.  will  soon  complete 
a  modern  refinery  and  wax  plant  in  Venezuela,  with 
an  output  of  over  2  million  pounds  of  wax  yearly.. 
'Duperial'  (a  joint  operation  of  Dupont  and  Imperial 
Chemicals )  has  recently  opened  one  explosives  fac- 
tory near  Yolta  Redonda,  Brazil,  another  near  Rio  De 
Janeiro,  a  steel  pressure  cylinder  plant,  and  a  330,000 
bag  per  month  cement  plant  near  Redonda. 

Gulf  Oil  Co.,  not  to  be  outdone,  is  completing  a  $50 
million  oil  refinery  in  Venezuela,  the  entire  output  to 
be  sold  on  the  world  market.  Argentina  is  not  lag- 
ging behind  the  big  parade  107  foreign  firms  will 
soon  erect  plants  in  that  country  under  an  'immigrant 
industries'  program.  In  Canada,  200  American  oil 
firms  established  offices  near  Edmonton,  Alberta,  fol- 
lowing oil  strikes  in  that  area. 

The  European  nations  have  traditional  trade  bar- 
riers, mainly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  some- 
what inefficient  industries.  Today  American  business 
has  moved  behind  the  barriers  and  is  producing  on 
the  spot,  free  from  tariffs.  This  procedure  is  saving 
American  corporations  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
and  is  inducing  more  and  more  facilities  to  migrate 
to  Europe,  behind  the  tariff  barriers  and  in  the  cheap 
labor  areas. 
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International  Harvester  now  produces  tractors  in 
France  for  sale  to  North  Africa,  and  Italy.  The  Joy 
Mfg.  Co.,  makers  of  automatic  mining  machines,  is 
expanding  its  operations  in  Scotland.  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  will  soon  have  a  $5  million  tire  factory 
in  Luxembourg.  Ford  and  General  Motors  are  both 
modernizing  their  European  facilities. 

The  intrusion  of  American  business  and  politics 
upon  the  shaky  economic  structure  of  Europe  has  had 
its  effect.  Western  European  industry  has  reached 
a  point  today  in  which  exportable  surpluses  of  manu- 
factured goods  are  common.  These  nations  can  pro- 
duce, but  they  lack  purchasing  power  to  consume  their 
own  production.  Raw  materials  must  be  obtained 
from  or  through  the  United  States.  The  same  old 
price  system  dilemma  all  over  again. 

Many  articles  produced  in  France,  Italy,  and  Brit- 
ain must  be  exported  to  North  or  South  America,  or 
some  similar  remote  market  In  many  instances  Amer- 
ican goods,  shipped  to  Europe  in  order  to  relieve  a 
surplus  at  home,  are  so  low  in  cost  that  they  destroy 
all  competition  in  European  commerce ;  plants  shut 
down,  and  unemployment  mounts.  Some  American 
observers  are  realizing  that  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  stem  the  tide  of  social  change  in  Europe,  as 
it  has  in  Asia. 

The  days  of  the  American  in  Europe  are  num- 
bered. Business  expediency,  however,  is  demanding 
protection  for  American  capital  investments  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa.  This  policy  then,  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  the  United  States,  should  any  social  change  occur. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Technocracy  warned  Ameri- 
cans against  the  dictation  of  their  foreign  policy  by 
business  expediency,  stating  that  'If  the  United  States 
in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs  continues  to  be 
dominated  by  the  policy  of  business  expediency,  the 
day  will  come  in  tie  next  three  decades  when  the 
I  nited  States  will  be  compelled  to  eat  international 
dead  crow,  served  with  Russian  dressing  and  Tartar 
sauce."  Well,  the  Russian  dressing  has  arrived,  and 
American  boys  are  now  having  a  bitter  taste  of  'Tar- 
tar Sauce." 

Technocracy  asks  all  Americans — how  do  you  like 
the  taste  of  dead  crow?  Must  we  allow  the  strategic 
plundering  of  private  business  for  profit  to  strip  this 
continent  of  its  precious  resources  while  lighting  the 
fuses  of  a  thousand  powder  kegs  throughout  the  en- 
tire world,  which  must  inevitably  blast  America  from 
its  present  industrial  eminence?  Technocracy  pre- 
sents the  only  sane,  workable  answer.  It  is  later  than 
you  think.  —Roy  Huff  (11834-1). 


SATELLITE 
TROUBLE  - 


Toward  the  end  of  January,  the  United  States  had 
an  experience  that  gave  its  political  leaders  the  jitters. 
In  an  effort  to  achieve  United  Nations  sanctity  for 
the  American  'warm  war'  against  China,  the  American 
delegation  called  for  the  branding  of  China  with  the 
stigma  of  'aggressor.'  It  appears  that  some  units  of 
the  Chinese  army  had  come  to  the  aid  of  a  smaller 
neighbor  in  distress,  whose  country  was  being  in- 
vaded, overrun,  and  devastated  by  a  great  power 
from  five  thousand  miles  across  the  sea ;  so,  obviously, 
the  Chinese  were  'aggressors.' 

The  United  States  delegation  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  'unify'  the  opinion  of  our  Roman  Catholic 
and  other  Marshallized  satellites  in  order  to  gain  an 
overwhelming  majority  vote  for  its  resolution.  But, 
alas,  the  satellites  did  not  readily  'unify.'  Instead, 
some  of  them — in  fact,  quite  a  lot  of  them — began  to 
get  cantankerous  ;  they  wanted  peace  instead  of  war. 
In  other  words,  they  became  infected  with  'Titoism.' 
And,  for  the  first  time,  it  appeared  that  the  United 
States  political  machine  would  be  unable  to  bully  a 
majority  of  the  United  Nations  delegates  to  vote  for 
its  brand  of  'freedom.'  After  all,  the  cloak  of  'free- 
dom' which  we  draped  over  Korea  does  not  look  so 
good.  Most  countries  prefer  a  semblance  of  peace, 
with  live  people  and  upright  buildings,  to  the  'free- 
dom' which  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  American  po- 
litical machine  would  bestow  upon  them. 

The  shock  to  the  assumptions  of  the  American  ma- 
chine politicians  was  terrific.  All  stops  on  diplomatic 
persuasion  were  pulled  out.  Our  'national  spokesmen' 
began  blasting  our  satellites  with  all  sorts  of  venom- 
ous denunciations,  and  threatened  them  with  the  cur- 
tailment of  monetary  and  armament  bribes,  and  even 
hinted  that  we  might  close  down  the  United  Nations 
if  it  stopped  playing  our  way  By  sheer  coincidence, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  set  off  three  nuclear 
explosions  in  a  desert  of  Nevada  at  the  time  that  the 
American  resolution  was  being  brought  to  a  vote.  Fi- 
nally, enough  pressure  was  applied  to  the  satellites  to 
force  an  unwilling  approval  of  America's  position. 
But,  for  a  while,  the  spectre  of  peace  gave  our  war- 
happy  leaders  a  bad  scare. 

— Techno  Critic. 
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The  Readers  Corner 


QUESTIONS  FROM  OUR  READERS— (Editor's  Note:  Readers  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  arc 
invited  to  submit  brief  questions  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  social  problem  of  North  America  or  on 
points  of  Technocracy  s  program  which  arc  not  entirely  clear  to  them.  Questions  must  bear  the  sig- 
nature and  address  of  the  writer;  this  is  for  reference  only  and  will  not  be  used  in  the  magazine.  The 
Editor  reserves  the  right  to  select  the  questions  to  be  used  and  to  change  the  wording,  if  necessary, 
for  brevity  or  clarity.) 


What  will  happen  if  Canada  and  Mexico 
refuse  to  join  in  a  Technate? 

(In  Canada,  Technocrats  are  wondering  what  will 
happen  if  the  United  States  refuses  to  join  in  a  Tech- 
nate. Technocracy  is  stronger  per  unit  of  population 
in  Canada  than  if  is  here  in  the  United  States.  The 
grozvth  of  the  Organisation  in  Canada  indicates  that 
Canada  will  be  ready  when  we  are  if  not  before.) 
■\-         *  =k 

Mexico,  with  its  vast  mass  of  uneducated  peasantry 

and  its  Spanish  derived  language  may  be  less  ready 
to  unite  in  a  Continental  operation.  Economic  forces, 
however,  will  force  such  a  move.  The  hope  of  the 
Mexican  people  today  is  the  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical know  how  and  equipment  that  can  transform 
Mexico  from  its  present  scarcity  economy  into  the 
abundance  which  is  the  American  birthright.  If  the 
Mexican  people  can  be  shown  that  this  is  not  just  an- 
other 'gringo'  racket;  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  to 
them  that  they  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  uniting  with  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  then 
the  North  American  Technate  will  soon  become  an 
accomplised  fact.  As  a  distinguished  American  po- 
litical leader  once  explained,  'Nobody  ever  shoots 
Santa  Claus.' 

It  would  be  possible,  though  not  so  satisfactory, 
for  the  United  States  alone  to  institute  a  Technate. 
If,  however,  a  complete  barrier  such  as  an  impassable 
'Chinese  wall'  were  to  be  erected  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  the  result  would  be  an  almost  com- 
plete industrial  paralysis  of  Canada  and  a  very  seri- 
ous crippling  of  the  United  States.  Canada  depends 
on  the  United  States  for  a  large  part  of  her  manufac- 
tured products  such  as  automobiles  and  machinery. 
The  United  States  requires  Canadian  nickel,  wood 
pulp  and  many  minerals.  The  interdependence  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  is  somewhat  less 
marked  than  that  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  but  it  is  still  very  important. 
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What  is  Technocracy's  attitude 
toward  Soviet  Russia? 

Technocracy  realizes  that  Soviet  Russia  has  be- 
come by  historical  accident  a  contiguous  continental- 
ism,  a  continuous  stretching  land  mass  of  8,200,000 
square  miles.  It  is  the  largest  single  territory  in  the 
world  operated  as  an  economic  and  political  organism 
by  a  centralized  social  control. 

This  Russian  continentalism,  in  spite  of  all  its  na- 
tional, social,  political  and  military  achievements,  is 
still  in  a  retarded  state  of  development  ;  but,  potenti- 
ally, the  Russian  continentalism  holds  more  promise 
than  any  other  area  on  earth  except  the  Continent  of 
North  America.  The  technological  development  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  is  still  ahead  of  that  of 
the  I'.  S.  S.  R.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  will  require  perhaps 
15  to  2?  vears  of  internal  development,  without  war 
or  internal  strife,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  similar  posi- 
tion of  national  technological  pre-eminence  as  that 
now  occupied  by  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

To  state  it  in  other  words — the  United  States  and 
Canada,  here  and  now,  have  the  technological  equip- 
mert,  the  trained  population  and  the  managerial  or- 
ganizational ability  to  effect  on  this  Continent  in  the 
next  10  vears  what  Russia  can  only  hope  to  effect  in 
the  next  30  years.  Technocracy  wishes  to  point  out 
that  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  everything 
required  for  the  technological  achievement  of  our  so- 
cial design  except  the  national  will  to  do  the  job.  We 
can  have  abundance  now,  we  can  banish  poverty  from 
this  Continent,  but  we  don't  seem  to  want  to.  The 
U.  S.  S.  R.  is  already  a  consolidated  contiguous  con- 
tinentalism and  possesses  a  national  will  to  create  in 
its  territory  a  Russian  social  objective  for  the  Rus- 
sian way  of  life.  They  lack  only  the  technological 
equipment  and  a  slight  addition  of  trained  personnel. 

So  this  is  what  we  are  up  against.  It  is  a  race  as 
to  whether  the  United  States  and  Canada  can  gener- 
aie  a  national  will  great  enough   for  the  achievement 
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of  the  social  destiny  of  this  Continent  before  a  'back- 
ward' Russia  exceeds  us  in  its  national  development. 
In  this  modern  world  where  technology  is  the  domi- 
nant force  for  social  change  and  betterment,  only  a 
contiguous  contincntalism  can  COMPETE  with  an- 
other contiguous  contincntalism  for  the  social  leader- 
ship of  the  world. 

Technocracy,  since  its  inception,  has  demanded  the 
consolidation  of  the  North  American  Continent.  Tech- 
nocracy warns  that  armed  preparedness  is  not  enough. 
Political  communism  can  finally  be  stopped  only  by 
the  promulgation  of  a  more  revolutionary  social  doc- 
trine than  that  of  Marx.  Only  that  nation  which  can- 
not devise  a  better  system  than  communism  need  fear 
communism.  America,  when  it  came  to  be  a  nation, 
led  the  world  in  its  revolutionary  thinking.  It  can  do 
so  again ! 


What  is  the  difference  between 
Technocracy  and  Communism? 

The  communists  know  the  difference.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  American  Communist  Party  attacked 
Technocracy  at  its  inception,  publishing  a  bulletin 
written  by  Sam  Darcy  entitled  'The  Fallacy  of  Tech- 
nocracy.' It  is  because  the  communists  realize  the 
vast  difference  between  Technocracy  and  communism 
that  their  press  and  their  speakers  have  consistently 
attacked  Technocracy  and  Technocracy's  program 
ever  since. 

Communism  is  a  political  and  philosophical  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  scarcity,  an  attempt  to  dis- 
tribute the  fruits  of  scarcity  more  equitably.  It  is 
based  on  the  philosophical  concept  of  the  socialist  so- 
ciety, directed  by  a  dictatorship  of  the  working  class. 

Communism  is  not  designed  to  fit  American  con- 
ditions, it  does  not  spring  from  American  traditions, 
its  early  members  and  leaders  in  America  were  al- 
most entirely  imported  from  abroad. 

Communism  is  not  a  methodology,  it  is  a  philos- 
ophy, a  dream  picture  of  a  new  society  which  its 
painters  hope  will  be  more  desirable  than  the  present 
one.  Many  years  ago,  the  French  novelist  Jules 
Verne  wrote  a  book  called  'Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
Under  the  Sea.'  In  this  book  he  described  a  subma- 
rine, then  an  almost  unheard  of  device  which  did 
practically  everything  that  a  submarine  of  the  present 
time  can  do.  His  projection  was  a  brilliant  anticipa- 
tion of  the  present  day  actuality  but  no  one  could 
build  a  submarine  from  the  description  in  Jules 
Verne's  book.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  easily  possible 
for  a  qualified   and   well-equipped   shipyard   to  build 


a  submarine  from  the  construction  blue  prints  of  the 
C  S.  Navy  Department. 

A  political  philosophy,  like  Jules  Verne's  subma- 
rine, may  be  an  interesting  projection  of  a  possible 
future  social  state.  But  no  political  philosophy,  in- 
cluding communism,  can  be  used  as  a  blueprint  from 
which  to  construct  a  social  mechanism  for  the  North 
American  Continent. 

Technocracy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  developed  in 
America,  by  Americans  as  an  answer  to  American 
problems.  It  demands  American  scientific  ingenuity, 
American  technological  genius,  American  pioneering 
determination  to  make  it  successful.  Technocracy  is 
indigenous  to  North  America;  it  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  Communism  nor  any  other  alien  philosophy. 

Technocracy  is  a  practical  blueprinted  plan  for  the 
construction  and  operation  on  this  Continent  of  an 
economy  of  abundance  for  all  Americans.  Like  the 
construction  blueprints  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  submarine, 
the  plan  of  Technocracy  is  a  working  specification 
from  which  the  American  Technate  can  actually  be 
built. 


What  would  prevent  a  Technate  from 
becoming  a  dictatorship? 

In  a  Technate  there  would  be  no  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish a  dictatorship  of  men  over  men.  Dictator- 
ships, throughout  history,  have  been  set  up  for  one 
reason  only.  They  have  been  set  up  to  secure  to  the 
rulers  the  monopoly  of  power  and  privilege.  That 
word  'monopoly'  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem. 

Until  the  present,  all  civilizations  have  been  and 
still  are  civilizations  of  scarcity.  In  such  a  situation 
the  clever  and  the  strong  secure  for  themselves 
greater  privileges  and  larger  shares  of  the  scarcity 
than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  When 
these  preferential  positions  are  threatened  it  is  usual 
for  these  men  to  support  someone,  some  'strong  man' 
who  will  stabilize  the  situation,  prevent  change  and 
secure  the  unchallenged  enjoyment  of  special  wealth 
and  privilege. 

A  Technocracy  is  an  economy  of  abundance.  In 
it,  there  can  be  no  scarcity.  There  can  be  no  favored 
groups  with  special  privileges  because  in  an  economy 
of  abundance  such  groups  have  no  function  and  no 
way  of  coming  into  existence.  A  would-be  dictator 
would  find  no  support.  There  would  be  no  politi- 
cians, no  businessmen,  no  princes  of  the  church  to 
finance  him.  lie  would  have  no  power  of  reward  and 
punishment.  The  very  mechanism  for  such  action 
would  have  disappeared  with  the  disappearances  of 
politics,  business  and  financial  power  in  general. 
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Our  National  Neuroses  - 


As  the  trend  of  events  forces  us  to  operate  a  high-energy  civilization 
by  methods  fitted  to  control  for  abundance,  the  neuroses  of  scarcity 
will  automatically  disappear. 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects  of  our 
American  culture  is  the  fact  that  it  produces 
mass  psycho-neurosis.  The  process  cannot  be 
avoided;  to  he  an  approved  member  of  our  society  is 
to  be  a  civilized  crackpot.  Psychologists,  psychiatrists 
and  psycho-analysts  spend  their  time  and  effort  in- 
vestigating the  past  personal  experiences  of  malad- 
justed individuals  in  the  effort  to  aid  those  individu- 
als to  adjust  to  the  society,  but  they  would  do  well  to 
investigate  first  those  contradictions  inherent  in  our 
culture  which  make  it  inevitable  that  we  all  become 
maladjusted  and  phycho-neurotic.  These  psycholo- 
gists and  other  trained  experts  find  themselves  handi- 
capped on  all  sides,  for  they  are  attempting  the  im- 
possible in  trying  to  adjust  individuals  to  a  society 
which  absolutely  defies  adjustment! 

A  careful  investigation  of  our  social  structure  re- 
veals four  glaring  contradictions  which  insure  mass 
neurosis ;  no  one  of  us  escapes  the  effect  of  these 
contradictions  since  they  are  part  of  our  culture! 

The  first  of  these  contradictions  is  that  between 
cutthroat  competition  and  financial  success  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Christian  concept  of  brotherly  love  and 
humility  on  the  other.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
we  strive  for  financial  success,  and  discover  in  the 
striving  that  we  are  all  actually  or  potentially  com- 
petitors of  everyone  else.  \Ye  learn  that  to  be  suc- 
cessful we  must  be  very  aggressive,  able  to  shove 
others  out  of  our  way;  we  must  he  experts  in  the 
gentle  art  of  chiseling  our  fellow  men!  On  the  other 
hand.  Christian  ideals  tell  us  that  it  is  better  to  give 
than  to  receive,  that  we  should  accept  gracefully  and 
humbly  that  which  life  has  presented  to  us,  that  we 
are  all  equals  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. 

This  contradiction  of  our  culture  is  a  very  fertile 
breeding  ground  for  neurosis;  it  makes  for  a  constant 
conflict  in  each  and  every  individual  between  a  desire 
to  he  aggressive  and  a  desire  to  be  humble,  to  'take 
life  easy.'  The  individual  can  adopt  one  side  or  the 
other  as  his  creed,  or  he  can  try  to  consider  seriously 
both  sides.  Some  members  of  our  society  take  the 
former  course      Most   of  us  try   the  impossible   in  at- 


tempting to  reconcile  the  two  sides  of  the  contradic- 
tion, only  to  become  so  completely  bewildered  and 
confused  as  to  make  any  decision  impossible,  and  so 
we  begin  to  drift  aimlessly  from  day  to  day.  This 
contradiction  alone  is  enough  to  make  psycho-neurotics 
of  us  all  since  it  is  absolutely  impossible  of  reconcili- 
ation. 

The  second  of  these  contradictions  can  be  said  to 
be  that  between  the  constant  stimulation  of  our  wants 
through  advertising,  etc.,  and  our  limited  ability  to 
satisfy  those  wants.  We  are  all  stimulated  to  want- 
ing the  best  available  in  both  the  necessities  and  the 
'luxuries'  of  life;  few  of  us  are  able  to  obtain  them. 
If  we  haven't  the  'best'  for  ourselves,  we  attempt  to 
obtain  it  for  our  children.  We  have  also  been  condi- 
tioned to  display  our  degree  of  success,  our  'worth.' 
for  recognition  by  others,  by  'conspicuous  con- 
sumption'— flashy  streamlined  autos,  diamonds,  furs, 
yachts,  etc.  We  learn  at  an  early  age  that  others 
evaluate  us  by  our  degree  of  financial  success,  and  we 
use  the  same  yardstick  in  measuring  ourselves. 

(  )n  the  other  hand,  our  purchasing  power  has  never 
been,  and  never  could  be  in  a  price  system  enough  to 
fulfill  all  our  wants.  In  a  price  system  there  is  room 
at  the  top  for  but  a  very  few  ;  most  of  us  are  con- 
signed to  the  ranks  of  the  mediocre,  unable  to  display 
our  success  by  conspicuous  consumption.  Most  of  us 
are  dependent  upon  wages  and  salaries  and  hence  se- 
verely limited  in  our  ability  to  satisfy  our  wants.  Pro- 
paganda to  the  effect  that  'you,  too,  can  be  successful 
and  have  a  yacht'  notwithstanding,  most  American 
citizens  can  never  hope  for  more  than  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  abundance  this  country  is  producing, 
so  long  as  we  continue  with   Price  System  methods. 

There  is  a  very  grave  discrepancy  for  most  of  our 
citizens  between  their  desires  and  their  ability  to  ful- 
fill those  desires.  Consequently,  this  is  another  fertile 
breeding  ground  for  neurosis.  This  contradiction 
causes  in  each  individual  a  conflict  between  being  con- 
tinually stimulated  to  wanting  and  having  continually 
to  resign  himself  to  not   getting. 

The  third  contradiction  exists  between  the  degree 
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NEWS  ITEMS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 
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ONE  MAN'S  OPINION  OF 
'BUSINESS  AS  USUAL' 

The  following,  appearing  in  'The  Professional  Pho- 
tographer,' is  the  editor's  comment:    (Italics  ours). 

'Assuming  that,  given  an  all-out  war,  professional 
photography  were  recognized  as  an  essential  industry, 
what  might  a  studio  owner  do  to  assure  the  continu- 
ance of  his  business  in  case  of  atomic  attack?  .... 
In  my  opinion  every  photographer's  first  responsibil- 
ity to  the  public  is  his  negative  file.  That  saved,  he 
could  be  a  public  benefactor  because  of  the  duplicate 
prints  he  could  supply.  He  could  fill  an  aching  void  as 
families  and  homes  became  re-established  and,  more 
to  the  point,  he  would  be  able  to  support  himself  in- 
stead of  joining  the  bread-lines. 

'The  photographer  .  .  .  would  derive  an  income 
from  them  (the  negatives)  for  years  to  come  because 
the  demand  for  duplicate  prints  .  .  .  would  continue 
indefinitely.' 

( Truly  a  business  war  can  have  its  compensations 
— provided  one  has  the  foresight ) . 


HOW  ABOUT  GETTING 
TOGETHER,  BOYS? 

Lou  Schneider  (Consolidated  News  Features), 
says :  'War  isn't  a  Wall  Street  or  corporation  profit- 
maker,  as  Moscow  and  a  few  Washington  Pinks  say. 
Proof:  Came  the  Korean  explosion  and  securities 
prices  collapsed  .   .  .' — (  Inglewood  Daily  News). 

M.  S.  Rukeyser,  in  his  syndicated  column,  cjuotes 
James  F.  Hughes,  (well  known  stock  market  analyst) 
as  follows:  '.  .  .  the  important  question  is  what  war 
will  do  to  stock  prices  .  .  .  Actual  experience  of  the 
past  hundred  years  shows  that  the  market  has  estab- 
lished a  fairly  consistent  pattern  in  handling  wars. 
This  pattern  calls  for  a  decline  in  prices  after  war 
begins  and  then  for  an  advance  to  levels  substantially 
higher  than  those  prevailing  at  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities.—  (Los  Angeles  Examiner.) 


MACHINES  MAKE  JOBS   (SCARCE!) 

Citing  a  goal  of  'Complete  mechanization'  of  cot- 
ton production  'from  seedbe  1  preparation  through 
storage  and  ginning,'  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
summarizes  one  phase  of  the  program  as  follows : 
Studies  .  .  .  show  that  155  man-hours  are  required 
to  produce  a  bale  of  cotton  with  one-row  male-drawn 
equipment,  and  hand-chopping  and  picking.  Tractor- 
drawn  equipment  and  a  mechanical  harvester  reduce 
the  man-hours  to  45,  and  if  a  rotary  hoe  and  flame 
cultivator  are  used  the  time  is  cut  to  30.  The  study 
indicates  that  if  production  were  completely  mechan- 
ized the  bale  of  cotton  could  be  produced  with  only 
10  man-hours.  Studies  are  under  way  to  determine 
the  degree  to  which  it  pays  farmers  with  varying  size 
operations  to  substitute  more  mechanized  operations 
.  .  .' — (U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture). 


IT'S  STILL  A 
WHEELBARROW! 

Designated  as  the  'Pow-R- Harrow'  by  its  manu- 
facturers, but  designed  to  take  the  'hard  work'  out  of 
a  wheelbarrow,  a  new  gadget  is  being  marketed  in  the 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  area.  P>y  mounting  an  engine  be- 
neath the  'barrow  bed'  and  using  a  friction  dr've  on 
the  tire,  it  is  claimed  the  machine  will  "pull  up  a  -10 
per  cent  grade.'  (Editor's  note:  Xow,  if  some  smart 
inventor  makes  a  robot  to  hold  the  handles  and  guide 
it — WPA,  here  we  come!) — Pacific  Road  Builder  & 
Engineer  Review). 


WIDE-AWAKE  VOTERS  GIVE 
'CONFIDENCE'  VOTE! 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Examiner  on  a  page  devoted  to  election 
returns : 

'DENVER.— (UP)— A  man  who  died  nine 
days  ago  received  47,419  votes  in  Denver's  elec- 
tion yesterday.  Me  was  the  late  Senator  Arthur 
II.  Laws,  who  was  completing  his  eighth  year 
in  the  Senate.' 
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TCH!    TCH!    WHAT  A  SHAME! 

J.  W.  Ward,  financial  editor  of  the  L.  A.  Exam- 
iner, puts  up  the  case  of  the  'poor'  slock  market 
trader,  as  follows:  'Traders  in  the  stock  market 
currently  are  having  a  difficult  time  making  an  "hon- 
est" dollar — (quotes  ours).  Ever  since  the  fighting 
started  in  Korea  chief  concern  of  these  dabbling  in 
the  market  was  to  select  issues  winch,  if  fighting  be- 
came general,  would  show  increased  profits.  As  this 
search  presented  untold  difficulties  they  became  wil- 
ling to  settle  for  issues  which  would  hold  up  under 
war  conditions.  So,  as  demonstrated  by  .  .  .  trading, 
many  have  given  up  the  search  and  are  getting  out 
oj  the  market.' — (L.  A.  Examiner). 


HYPOTHETICAL 
FOOLISHNESS 

After  taking  several  hundred  words  in  explaining 
that  a  pound  of  coal  'could'  project  itself  to  a  height 
of  some  2,(300  miles  'if  the  entire  energy  contained 
therein  could  be  used,  a  writer  concludes  with  the 
thought  that  'for  five  cents  one  can  buy  10  pounds  of 
coal,  which  will  do  more  hard  work  in  a  day  at  low 
efficiency  than  you  could  possibly  do  in  the  same  in- 
terval at  your  best  efficiency.  So,  isn't  it  foolish  to 
try  to  compete  with  mechanical  handling?  i  Editor's 
note:  Let's  go  a  step  farther  and  say  it's  equally  fool- 
ish to  try  to  compete  with  any  mechanical  mechan- 
ism !  )  —  (  Compressed  Air  ) . 


DEFINITIONS   NEEDED 

COROXADO,  Calif.— Charles  St.  Peter,  financial 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  quoted  Econ- 
omist Leo  Wolman,  a  Columbia  University  professor, 
as  follows:  'You  can  introduce  all  the  contracts  and 
group  insurance  systems  you  want  and  if  you  don't 
have  a  sound  value  for  your  money,  you  get  no  se- 
curity— Security  is  definitely  tied  up  to  the  value  of 
money!' — (California  Mining  journal). 


U.  S.  PROVIDES  EQUIPMENT  TO  REDS 

WASHINGTON,  July  6— (INS)— Separate  state- 
ments by  military  spokesmen  indicated  to  lay  that  the 
North  Korean  Communists  have  acquired  vast  quan- 
tities of  American  war  equipment.  The  equipment, 
according  to  one  spokesman,  tvas  left  by  U.  S.  troops 
when  they  withdrew  July  1,  1949,  and  had  a  replace- 
ment value  of  $110,000,000.  and  included  guns  as 
large  as  105-mm  howitzers. —  (L.  A.  Examiner) 


A   FREE   PRESS? 

An  early  lesson  in  'free'  journalism  was  learned 
!\  students  at  the  Iowa  State  College,  at  Ames,  la., 
recently.  Following  the  organization  of  a  student 
co-op,  similar  to  those  existing  on  many  college  cam- 
puses, the  students  attempted  an  announcement  of 
the  organization  in  a  'Letter-to-the-Editor  Column'  of 
the  Iowa  State  Daily  The  letter  was  not  printed,  and 
when  pressed  for  an  explanation,  the  business  man- 
.  ,m-  replied:  'The  Iowa  Slate  Daily  protects  its  ad- 
vertisers .  .  .  the  student  activity  fee  does  not  begin 
to  pay  for  printing  .  .  .  local  advertising  is  by  far 
our  largest  source  of  income  .  .  .  one  must  take  into 
consideration  that  if  it  weren't  for  a  degree  of  subju- 
gation to  the  god  Advertiser,  there  would  he  no  Iowa 
Slate  Daily!'— In  Fact). 

Suspension  of  the  Michigan  State  News,  publica- 
tion of  Michigan  State  College  at  Lansing,  until  'fall' 
was  announced  by  John  Hannah,  college  president, 
upon  protest  from  State  Legion  Commander  Gerald 
Barr,  because  of  an  editorial  attacking  a  Legion- 
sponsored  affair,  'Wolverine  Hoys'  State,  Inc.'  The 
editorial  said  in  part:  'To  the  American  Legion  we 
say  this:  If  communism  is  your  target,  then  face  it — 
.  .  .  Give  it  open  thinking  and  show  some  guts  by 
not  hiding  behind  the  mass  reaction  of  the  crowd.' — 
(  In  Fact ), 


SOME  PROPAGANDA 
'EDUCATIONAL' 

The  House  Lobby  Investigating  Committee  in 
delving  into  methods  used  by  lobbyists  and  propa- 
ganda organizations  in  their  attempt  to  influence  leg- 
■'slation,  reveals  that  the  'Foundation  for  Economic 
Education'  (Leonard  E.  Read,  president)  has  re- 
ceived and  spent  more  than  $1,348,489  during  the  past 
four  years  for  pamphlets  attacking  'new  deal'  and 
'fair  deal'  legislation.  The  pamphlets  were  distrib- 
uted to  members  of  Congress,  newspaper  editors, 
teachers  and  preachers.  In  a  letter  from  Joseph  Xoo- 
ran  (  former  commissioner  of  income  revenue)  it  was 
disclosed  that  the  FEE  was  exempt  from  federal  in- 
come tax,  as  being  'organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively for  educational  purposes'  ....  'Contributions 
made  .  .  .  are  deductible  by  the  donors  ..."  A  list 
of  donors  to  the  FEE  included  duPont,  General  Mo- 
l  '  .n\  Republic  Steel.  Uric  Railroad.  Standard  Oil  and 
Mellon  Rank,  among  others. —  (Labor). 
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Communications  in  Modern  Society 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 


Testing  equipment  installation.  Modern  technology  de- 
mands a  high  degree  of  performance  and  reliability  in 
such  installations,  for  obvious  reasons. —  (Photo  cour- 
tesy Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.) 


officials  represent  not  millions  of  jjteople  as  they  are 
supposed  to,  but  millions  of  dollars  in  the  coffers  of  a 
few  captains  of  industry.  These  'big  wheels'  are  not 
the  functional  people  who  know  how  to  keep  machines 
running  properly.  They  only  know  how  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  things  made  by  the  machines,  so  as  to 
keep  them  scarce  that  they  may  be  sold  at  high  prices. 

Technocracy  has  the  design  for  a  completely  func- 
tional social  organization  where  technical  people 
would  be  permitted  to  use  their  technology  in  the 
public  interest,  and  financial  manipulations  would  be 
impossible.  Sections  and  units  of  Technocracy  in  all 
parts  of  the  Continent  are  studying  this  design  and 
informing  the  public  about  it.  Many  of  the  activities 
carried  on  give  valuable  training  in  functional  be- 
havior, and  certainly  create  opportunities  for  scientific 
methods  of  thinking. 

Meanwhile,  the  political  mess  in  which  the  North 
American  Continent  finds  itself  today  becomes  more 
and  more  obvious.  Business  and  politics  do  not  have 
the  answer.  It  is  a  technological  problem  and  requires 
a  scientific  and  engineering  answer,  which  the  politi- 
cians and  businessmen  are  unable  to  supply. 

—J.  H.  Fulton,  (11833-2). 


The  Fastest  Evolution  On  Record 


Shortly  after  the  'second  rate'  humans  from  Japan 
mussed  up  the  great  Navy  of  the  United  States  on 
December  7,  1941,  a  process  of  retroactive  evolution 
set  in,  which,  within  two  years  had  reduced  the  'Japs' 
to  the  biological  status  of  'sub-human  apes.'  We  re- 
call a  cartoon  which  reflected  the  propaganda  of  the 
time;  it  showed  some  anthropoid  apes  and  some  Japa- 
nese soldiers  in  the  trees  of  a  South  Pacific  island, 
and  an  American  Army  officer  was  giving  the  order 
to  shoot  only  'those  with  uniforms  on." 

But,  during  the  past  five  years,  the  Japanese  have 
evolved  upward  at  a  most  astonishing  rate.  They  are 
now  definitely  human  again,  and  there  are  even  some 
hints  that  they  h  a  v  e  caught  up  with  the  superior 
'white  man.'  At  any  rate:  "The  Japanese  are  among 
the  best  of  Orientals,"  according  to  General  MacAr- 


thur  in  an  interview  last  August  26.  Any  day  now, 
we  anticipate  the  proclamation  of  an  official  dogma 
from  Rome  to  the  effect  that  the  Japanese  people  also 
have  souls.  There  are  top  American  political  and 
military  leaders  who  would  concede  them  even  the 
privilege  of  dying  for  the  'United  Nations'  in  its  holy 
war  against  the  'red  vermin'  of  Asia. 

Jt  is  most  amazing  how  fast  segments  of  the  hu- 
man race  can  evolve  and  devolve  in  the  editorial  col- 
umns, political  speeches,  'funny'  books,  and  other  pro- 
paganda fantasies  At  the  rate  they  are  going  in  the 
process  of  reversing  the  course  of  human  evolution, 
the  propagandists  will  soon  need  a  new  word  to  de- 
scribe it — one  that  means  'twice  as  fast  as  instanta- 
neous.' 

— Techno  Critic. 
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(Continued  from  Page  2) 

would  abolish  business  merely  because  it  is  one  of  the 
primary  instigators  and,  incidentally,  beneficiaries  of 
war? 

Main  wars  have  been  fought  for  purposes  of  re- 
ligious proselyting',  but  who  would  abolish  religious 
proselyting  merely  for  the  sake  of  eliminating  war- 
fare? 

One  of  the  assumptions  possessed  by  the  writer  of 
the  forum  letter  to  which  we  refer  is  that  Russia  is 
the  sworn  enemy  of  the  'democratic'  world,  particu- 
larly of  the  United  States.  He  assumes  that  Russia 
wants  and  needs  a  third  World  War,  but  that  the 
United  States  does  not.  He  evidently  assumes  Russia 
is  interfering  with  the  essential  commerce  of  the 
world,  but  that  the  l'nited  States  is  not.  He  assumes 
that  Russia  is  threatening  the  Western  world  with 
war  and  atom  bombs,  and  that  the  United  States  is 
not  threatening  the  Eastern  world,  particularly  Russia, 
with  such. 

If  we  examine  the  record  closely,  we  might  just 
possibly  find  that  these  assumptions  are  in  reverse : 
That  the  United  States,  in  support  of  the  policies  of 
the  Vatican  and  American  business,  wants  and  needs 
a  third  World  War;  that  the  United  States  is  at- 
tempting to  interfere  with  the  essential  commerce  of 
the  world,  and  not  Russia  (  for  example,  Russia  is 
still  sending  shipments  of  chrome  and  manganese 
ore  to  the  United  States,  both  essential  materials  for 
the  making  of  armaments,  and  Russia  would  ship  us 
more  of  these,  but  we  refuse  to  let  her  have  anything 
in  return)  ;  that  the  United  States  is  taking  aggressive 
action  to  blockade  Russia  and  is  threatening  her  with 
the  most  vicious  type  of  warfare  (  compared  to  which 
our  destruction  of  Korea  is  merelv  a  curtain  raiser), 
but  that  Russia  has  made  no  similar  overt  threats 
against  the  United  States,  and  that  any  adverse  action 
on  her  part  up-to-date  (  for  example,  the  Berlin  block- 
ade |  has  been  in  retaliation  for  aggressive  acts  on  the 
part  of  this  country. 

We  do  not  say  that  Russia  is  innocent  of  aggres- 
sive intentions  against  this  Continent ;  that  may  well 
be.  And  certainly  Russian  propaganda  against  'Amer- 
ican imperialism'  is  fully  as  vicious  as  American  pro- 
paganda against  'atheistic  communism.'  Hut  on  die 
level  of  official  actions  and  proclamations  the  Russi- 
ans  have   revealed   no  desire   or   intent    to   wage   war 


against  the  United  States  in  the  same  way  that  our 
official  spokesmen  have  threatened  Russia  with  war 
and  destruction. 

Britain  is  dependent  upon  commerce  with  other 
countries  for  survival;  and  she  is  more  dependent  up- 
on Eastern  Europe  than  on  any  other  area.  We  can 
assume  that  if  Britain  sells  surplus  rubber  to  Russia 
she  is  getting  something  of  at  least  equal  value  in  re- 
turn. Britain  is  not  officially  at  war  against  Russia, 
although,  mainly  through  bribery  and  goading  by  the 
United  States,  she  is  half-heartedly  participating  in 
the  American  cold  war  against  the  East.  Jn  other 
words,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  no  legiti- 
mate business  of  any  American  citizen  whether  or  not 
Britain  sells  rubber  to  Soviet  Russia,  any  more  than 
it  is  the  legitimate  business  of  any  Rritish  citizen 
whether  or  not  the  l'nited  States  sells  cruisers  to  fas- 
cist Argentina. 

If  the  individual  citizen  of  this  country  wants  to 
attack  the  fundamentals  of  the  Price  Sytsem,  which 
are  at  the  roots  of  the  present  war  promotion  and 
war  hysteria,  and  is  really  serious  about  it,  there  is  a 
place  for  him  in  Technocracy.  But,  even  though  he 
may  not  want  to  go  'all  the  way',  he  can  still  demon- 
strate sincerity  by  supporting  Total  Conscription,  a 
program  of  national  operations  that  would  eliminate 
the  profits  from  war,  as  well  as  the  incentives  for  the 
promotion  of  war. 

Let  the  American  citizen  who  is  inclined  to  get 
hysterical  over  the  propaganda  of  the  West,  come  out 
for  something  positive  and  effective,  and  cease  being 
merely  negatively  'amazed'  by  the  incidental  details 
that  are  an  integral  part  of  'business  as  usual.' 

— Editor. 


MAINTAIN  THE  STATUS  QUO 

Under  new  legislation  recently  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, the  desire  to  'increase  the  participation  of  pri- 
vate enterprise'  of  both  large  and  small  businessmen 
in  assisting  European  recovery  was  given  added  im- 
petus Legislation  provides  that  investors  will  be  able 
to  obtain  guaranties  of  convertibility  into  dollars  of 
the  foreign  currency  proceeds  received  from  such  in- 
vestment, and  a  provision  which  authorizes  the  </uar- 
anty  against  loss  through  expropriation  or  confisca- 
tion by  the  action  of  a  participating  country,  a  suc- 
cessor government  or  governing  authority. —  (  Bulletin 
of  ( Commerce ). 
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Our  National  Neuroses 

(Continued  from   Page  13) 

of  'freedom'  the  individual  is  alleged  to  possess,  and 

the  factual  physical  limitations  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  environment.  Our  society  tells  us  that  what  we 
want  out  of  life  is  to  he  had  if  we  will  hut  go  out 
after  it.  Lovely  theory,  this,  but  how  shaking  to  the 
self-esteem  when  one  tries  to  practice  it.  This  elusive 
word,  'freedom,'  can  be  defined  in  as  many  ways  as 
there  are  individuals  to  define  it. 

Many  of  us  believe  we  are  free  to  make  a  choice, 
but  only  because  we  are  not  aware  of  the  forces  in  the 
environment  which  are  dictating  that  'choice'  to  us. 
Freedom,  justice,  equality,  democracy  are  the  glitter- 
ing generalities  which  capture  the  imagination  and 
beguile  us  into  doing  what  others  wish  us  to  do,  while 
we  remain  misled  and  firm  in  the  belief  that  we  have 
chosen.  To  the  business  men  and  politicians  it  obvi- 
ously means  the  freedom  to  chisel  the  rest  of  the 
suckers,  while  to  some  of  America's  citizens  it  means 
merely  freedom  to  starve. 

Many  citizens  of  our  society  do  not  have  the  free- 
dom to  obtain  even  the  barest  necessities  of  life,  and 
almost  NONE  of  us  has  as  yet  obtained  the  freedom 
to  consume  his  share  of  the  abundance  our  continent 
is  producing.  We  all  allegedly  have  the  freedom  to 
obtain  for  ourselves  any  commodity  on  the  market, 
but  most  of  us  find  we  lack  the  financial  freedom  to 
do  so.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  our  society  learn  that 
they  have  no  more  freedom  to  make  a  decision  con- 
cerning the  management  of  their  lives  than  they  had 
freedom  to  select  their  parents.  We  are  all  controlled 
by  the  physical  limitations  of  our  environment ,  and 
can  exert  only  an  exceedingly  small  degree  of  control 
over  our  destinies. 

These  three  contradictions  are  impossible  of  recon- 
ciliation and  cause  conflicts  in  every  member  of  our 
society,  conflicts  which  no  one  of  us  is  able  to  settle. 
( )ne  can  either  accept  one  side  of  these  three  contra- 
dictions and  completely  discard  the  other,  or  he  can 
spend  a  lifetime  trying  to  reconcile  both  sides.  In 
either  case,  he  has  become  a  neurotic.  This  can  only 
mean  that  it  is  now  'normal'  to  be  a  neurotic! 

These  contradictions  are  inherent  in  our  culture 
and  have  grown  out  of  conditions  of  the  environment. 
That  condition  basically  responsible  for  them  is  the 
condition  which  has  existed  throughout  recorded  his- 
tory and  up  until  comparatively  recent  years,  the  con- 
dition of  scarcity.     Under  a  condition  of  scarcity,  the 


members  of  the  society  must  either  be  aggressive  and 
try  to  get  their  share  of  that  scarcity,  or  they  must  be 
yielding  and  humble  and  accept  whatever  crumbs  are 
thrown  their  way. 

Wants  are  stimulated  to  move  people  to  buy  and 
thus  maintain  price  and  profit,  hut  must  never  be  com- 
pletely satisfied  for  all  the  citizens,  or  there  will  be  no 
price  and  no  profit.  Freedom  is  but  another  of  the 
baits  which  are  continually  dangled  befcre  the  poor 
fish  to  keep  them  occupied  and  misinformed  as  ,o  the 
actual  physical  potentialities  of  tl  eir  environment! 

As  our  society  becomes  more  complex,  there  is  an 
intensification  of  these  conflicts  in  the  individuals 
comprising  that  society ;  the  sphere  of  action  allowed 
the  individual  becomes  narrower  and  narrower,  and 
mental  instability  becomes  greater  and  greater  as  long 
as  the  attempt  is  made  to  apply  the  old  rules  of  regu- 
lation to  a  new  and  changed  environment. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  and  most  glaring  of 
the  contradictions  of  our  society — the  fact  that  we 
have  now  attained  a  high-energy  society,  a  society  of 
potential  abundance,  and  are  trying  to  control  it  with 
the  same  old  low-energy  methods  evolved  for  a  so- 
ciety of  scarcity.  It  is  this  contradiction  which  is 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  process  of  our  be- 
coming a  nation  of  neurotics.  In  such  a  society  as 
ours,  containing  these  contradictions  and  conflicts  for 
its  citizens,  there  can  be  no  mental  stability. 

As  the  trend  of  events  forces  us  to  dispose  of  this 
fourth  contradiction,  to  run  a  high-energy  civil'zaticn 
by  methods  fitted  to  control  for  abundance,  the  other 
contradictions  will  automatically  disappear.  When 
our  American  citizens  become  fully  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  their  society  is  now  producing  an  abundance, 
and  when  they  demand  that  they  be  allowed  to  con- 
sume that  abundance  instead  of  destroying  it,  then 
and  then  only  can  they  be  free  1  from  neuroses. 

—Enid  Bates,  10439-A. 


Although  approximately  10'a  less  out-of-state  autos  ar- 
rived in  California  during  the  first  six  months  of  1949, 
nearly  twice  as  many  (413,553)  arrived  in  1949  as  in 
1941, — according  to  the  Auto  Club  of  So.  Calif. 


According  to  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company  Bulletin, 
output  per  man-hour,  due  to  technological  advances  is 
higher  than  before  the  war,  but  the  rise  in  output  per  man- 
hour  is  far  below  wage  costs  per  unit  of  production. 


According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  farm  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  numbered  27,776,000  in  Janu- 
ary,  1949.—  (U.S.D.C.) 
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OLD  AGE  SECURITY 


Technocracy  takes  the  view  that  the  old  folks  are  here  with  us;  they 
are  citizens  of  this  Continent,  and  that,  since  there  is  a  capacity  to 
provide  an  abundance,  all  people  should  live  out  their  natural  lives  in 
comfort  ad  security. 


ONE  problem  that  is  alarming  the  politicians 
and  bothering-  the  general  public  is  the  prob- 
lem of  old  age  security.  Now  that  science 
and  technology  (not  religion,  not  'democracy,'  not 
business  enterprise)  have  enabled  people  to  live 
longer,  the  proportion  of  old  people  in  the  population 
of  the  United  States  is  several  times  greater  than  at 
the  time  these  same  people  were  born.  There  are 
nearly  12,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  who  are 
over  65  years  of  age  today.  Most  of  them  are  not 
self-supporting  or  only  partially  so.  Whose  responsi- 
bility are  they,  and  how  are  they  to  be  cared  for? 

There  is  no  profit — at  least  very  little — in  caring 
for  old  folks  in  this  Price  System  society ;  so,  as  a 
whole,  the  American  people,  thoroughly  corrupted 
by  commercialism,  are  only  casually  interested  in 
whether  or  not  the  oldsters  are  provided  for.  A  com- 
mon excuse  for  refusing  to  consider  the  problem  of 
welfare  for  the  old  folks  is  this  philosophical  retort: 
'Well,  if  they  weren't  provident  enough  to  save  up 
for  their  old  age,  they  don't  deserve  to  be  taken 
care  of.' 

It  might  be  argued  that  all  old  folks  should  be  ex- 
terminated when  they  reach  the  age  of  sixty-five ;  and 
one  can  find  any  number  of  good  arguments  to  sup- 
port this  opinion.  For  example :  After  65,  most  peo- 
ple are  a  burden  on  society,  being  no  longer  produc- 
tive. Old  people  should  be  put  out  of  the  way  so 
their  heirs  can  inherit  their  property  while  still  young 
enough  to  enjoy  it.  Old  people  are  a  nuisancesome 
burden  to  their  relatives,  and  if  the  public  has  to  pro- 
vide for  them  it  adds  too  much  to  the  taxes.  Old 
people  are  slow  and  awkward  and  are  always  in  the 
way.  Old  people  should  be  relieved  of  the  pain,  in- 
convenience, and  frustration  of  old  age.  To  exter- 
minate people  when  they  reach  65  would  be  a  simple 
and  direct  way  of  solving  the  problem  of  old  age  se- 
curity. 

But,  of  course,  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  American  people — Christians  and 


non-Christians  alike.  In  fact,  as  a  nation,  we  are  as 
savage  in  our  prolongation  of  individual  life  in  one 
direction,  as  the  above  practice  would  be  regarded  as 
savage  in  another  direction.  The  problem,  then,  is 
HOW  are  old  people  to  be  provided  for,  and  WHO 
is  to  be  responsible  for  them?  Because  of  the  costs 
involved,  most  Americans  favor  that  only  a  minimum 
subsistence  be  provided  them  from  public  sources. 
and,  then,  only  for  'needy'  cases. 

Politicians,  businessmen,  welfare  workers,  and 
taxpayers  approach  the  problem  of  old  age  security 
from  the  angle  of  moral  philosophy  and  penny- 
pinching.  Since  the  problem,  in  its  present  magnitude, 
cannot  be  ignored,  many  efforts  are  being  devoted  to 
working  out  a  system  of  pensions  and  charity-relief 
codes  that  will  pacify  the  old  people  and,  yet,  not  be 
too  much  of  a  burden  on  society  in  general  or  on  their 
relatives  in  particular. 

Moral  Aspect  Not  Issue 

Technocracy  is  not  concerned  with  the  moralistic 
hooey  about  whether  or  not  old  folks  'deserve'  to  get 
old-age  'assistance.'  Technocracv  takes  the  view  that 
the  old  folks  are  here  with  us,  that  they  are  citizens 
of  this  Continent,  and  that,  since  there  is  a  capacity 
to  provide  plenty  for  all,  all  people  should  live  out 
their  natural  lives  in  as  much  comfort  and  security 
as  society  can  provide.  This  view  is  incorporated  as 
an  integral  part  of  Technocracy's  social  program  for 
the  North  American  Continent. 

Since  this  Continent  is  able  to  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  goods  and  services  for  all  its  inhabitants  with 
a  minimum  of  human  effort,  there  is  no  point  in  re- 
quiring elderly  people  to  make  a  pretense  at  doing 
something  'useful'  for  as  long  as  they  can  hobble  to 
the  workbench  and  toil  for  a  specified  number  of  hours 
per  dav.  Technocracy  proposes  that  the  social  system 
be  cleansed  of  its  supernumerary  employes,  and  thai 
only  the  number  be  employed  that  are  actually  needed 
lo  operate  an  economy  of  abundance.   This  means  thai 
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only  about  one-third  of  those  now  'employed'  (includ- 
ing self-employed)  would  be  needed;  the  rest  might 
as  well  be  retired,  to  live  in  comfort  and  plenty  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Who  would  work  and  who  would  retire,  one  may 
ask?  If  we  were  to  approach  that  question  from  the 
philosophical  point  of  view,  the  debate  would  be  in- 
terminable and  no  conclusion  would  be  reached.  A 
technological  approach,  however,  would  find  a  simple 
and  direct  answer :  The  social  technologist  would 
measure  the  amount  of  human  effort  required  over  a 
given  period — in  the  only  way  that  it  can  be  measured, 
in  terms  of  man-hours  Then  he  would  organize  the 
system  of  employment  so  that  each  person  puts  in  an 
equal  number  of  the  man-hours  needed  to  do  the  work 
of  the  society.  The  philosopher  will  argue:  'But, 
aren't  some  kinds  of  work  worth  more  than  other 
kinds,  and  shouldn't  the  less  valuable  workers  be  re- 
quired to  work  more  hours?'  The  technologist  will 
leave  that  question  to  the  philosophers  ;  all  he  can  be 
bothered  with  is  the  measurement  of  man-hours,  a 
man-hour  being  one  person  working  one  hour.  If  the 
man-hours  of  one  person  are  'worth'  more  than  those 
of  another,  or  are  more  'valuable,'  it  is  not  discern- 
ible by  objective  measurement,  and  any  attempt  to 
evaluate  them  on  any  other  basis  would  merely  lead 
to  confusion  and  dissension. 

Full  Income  For  Life 

Technocracy's  program  would  require  that  the  peo- 
ple work  less  time  and  retire  earlier  in  life.  It  would 
be  perfectly  possible  to  retire  everyone  on  this  Conti- 
nent at  the  age  of  45,  and  to  provide  everyone  with 
full  consuming  privileges  thereafter  for  the  rest  of 
his  or  her  life.  There  would  be  no  question  about 
whether  or  not  the  individuals  were  ree  !y  or  deserv- 
ing. If  they  are  over  45  years  cf  age  and  are  citizens 
of  the  North  American  Continent,  their  entire  time 
would  be  their  own  to  do  with  as  they  please  and 
they  would  have  full  income  for  as  long  as  they  live. 
There  would  be  nothing  complicated  about  this;  there 
would  be  no  imponderables  to  debate;  and  there 
would  be  no  way  to  evade  social  responsibility  for  the 
care  and  welfare  of  the  old  folks. 

Thus,  in  the  Technate,  the  citizens  of  North  Amer- 
ica can  look  forward,  for  the  first  time  in  the  short 
but  sordid  history  of  civilization  on  this  Continent,  to 
a  secure  and  enjoyable  period  of  'retirement.'  And 
this  period  would  begin  while  the  individual  is  still 
young  enough  to  plan  and  organize  a  way  of  life  that 
is  appealing  to  him  or  her.  Such  a  program  is  physi- 
cally  possible;    it   is   technologically    feasible;   and,    if 


civilization  is  to  continue  on  this  Continent,  it  is  his- 
torically inevitable.  The  philosophical  moralists,  poli- 
ticians, businessmen,  and  all  other  guardians  of  scar- 
city, toil,  and  insecurity  will  howl  like  everything 
ajainst  such  a  program.  And  there  will  be  many 
'suckers'  who  will  nod  acquiescence  to  their  ravings 
al  out  the  dangers  of  'paternalism,'  the  'welfare  state,' 
'destruction  of  incentive,'  and  all  the  other  name- 
calling  propaganda  phrases  that  will  be  hurle  1  against 
any  realistic  program  of  security  and  abundance  for 
the  old  folks. 

But,  at  the  showdown,  the  great  majority  of  the 
North  American  people  will  take  the  side  of  abun- 
dance and  security,  and  repudiate  the  scarcity-minded 
leadership  of  social  reaction  which  rides  in  the  saddle 
today.  And,  when  the  great  majority  speak  out  for 
abundance,  let  any  dissenting  minority  of  citizens  op- 
1  i  se  it  at  their  own  risk  ;  and,  if  they  do,  we  can 
prophesy,  their  days  on  this  earth  will  be  few.  For, 
once  the  old  is  forced  to  make  way  for  the  new  in 
this  technological  age,  none  of  the  old  can  remain. 

Technocrats  are  the  proponents  of  the  New  Amer- 
ica ;  they  are  the  pioneers  of  the  future.  And,  when 
the  mass  movement  follows  the  pathways  laid  out  by 
these  pioneers,  the  savagery  and  inhumanity  of  the 
old  America  will  be  gone.  The  old  folks  of  this  Con- 
tinent will  then  for  the  first  time  have  a  way  of  life 
that  is  worth  living. 

— Wilton  I  vie. 


"THEY   HAVE  TO  GO" 

Denver,  Jan.  29— (UP).— Mrs.  Emmett  St'llwell 
helped  six  of  her  sons  prepare  today  for  service  in 
the  armed  forces  and  said  she  didn't  like  their  going 
at  all.  "Don't  make  me  out  the  wonderful  patriotic 
mother,"  she  said.  "They're  not  going  because  I  think 
it's  a  patriotic  move  they  ought  to  make.  It's  simply 
that  they  have  to  go,  and  there's  nothing  I  can  do 
about  it." 

"I  suffered  through  the  last  war,  and  I'm  going  to 
have  to  suffer  again,"  she  said.  "I  wouldn't  mind  if 
they  were  going  to  defend  their  own  country,  but  this 
business  in  Korea  doesn't  make  sense." 

—New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Jan.  30,  1951. 


A  SHORT  LIFETIME  ! 

Sign  noticed  in  a  window  :  'Our  machines  will  last 
a  lifetime — guaranteed  for  one  year!' — (  Simplified 
Economics  ) . 
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RESEARCH  DID  IT! 


(Continued  from   Page  7) 

of  the  roadbed  was  not  asked,  nor  expected  to  give, 
his  idea  of  what  materials  shoul  1  be  used,  how  it  was 
to  be  constructed,  nor  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to 
be  installed.  He  drives  along,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  engineers  built  the  road  and  all  appurtenances — 
all  he  has  to  do  is  enjoy  the  scenery! 

Technocracy  salutes  the  engineers  and  others  re- 
sponsible for  the  effort  thev  have  made  in  adding  to 
our  store  of  'know-how,'  and  in  shortening  the  pro- 
cess of  getting  things  accomplished  ! 


i^sii£&i»~-^>^-^ 


LINOLEIC  ACID   IS 
NEW  SYNTHESIS 

One  of  the  essential  fatty  acids,  linoleic  acid,  had 
been  synthesized  for  the  first  time  in  an  American 
laboratory,  it  was  announced  by  scientists  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  atomic  energy 
project  in  the  new  school  of  medicine.  The  acid,  one 
of  the  most  important  chemical  growth  factors  in  the 
body,  was  synthesized  to  study  and  determine  its 
structure.  This  study  will  be  aided  by  combining  the 
acid  with  radioactive  materials  to  be  used  in  tracer 
studies.  Linoleic  acid  has  been  synthesized  only  re- 
cently in  England  in  an  independent  study. 


ONE   MAN   CONTROL 
SAVES  MAN   POWER 

An  important  factor  in  the  automobile  industry's 
ability  to  counteract  materials  shortages,  while  at  the 
same  time  setting-  new  production  records,  is  salvage, 
according  to  'Automobile  Facts.'  In  lrH8  alone,  ac- 
cording to  the  publication,  one  company  estimated 
that  recovery  of  scrap  material  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing one  extra  car  for  every  fifty  manufactured. 

Because  scrap  is  essential  to  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel,  it  has  become  an  important  by-product  of 
the  automotive  industry,  and  plants  are  elaborately 
equipped  to  handle  the  great  volume  of  scrap  they 
generate.  And  in  the  place  of  the  old-time  'junk  col- 
lector,' one  man,  operating  a  complex  remote  control 
panel,  takes  care  of  an  almost  self-contained  opera- 
tion. 


By  means  of  this  complex  mechanism,  one  man  con- 
trols the  haling  and  loading  operations  of  scrap  mate- 
rials  in  an  auto  plant.  Note  the  television  screen  to 
the  left  of  the  operator. —  (Photo  courtesy  Auto. 
Mfrs.  Assn.) 


As  an  example,  automatic  scrap  conveyors  were 
installed  beneath  the  floor  of  a  recently  built  passenger 
car  body  plant,  where  steel  cuttings  from  13  press 
lines  slide  down  chutes  to  the  conveyors  and  thence 
to  baling  machines. 

The  entire  mechanism  is  controlled  by  one  man  by 
means  of  a  complex  remote  control  mechanism.  After 
baling,  the  freight  cars  are  moved  into  position  accu- 
rately by  the  operator  watching  a  television  screen 
which  is  connected  by  a  coaxial  cable  to  a  viewing 
camera  focused  on  the  freight  cars. 


SALES  WERE  GOOD 

SAYS  SURVEY 

According  to  the  final  Bureau  of  the  Census  fig- 
ures just  released,  the  liquor  and  hardware  business 
in  1948  enjoyed  an  increase  of  from  296%  to  340% 
over  1939.  The  figures  follow:  Liquor— 1939,  $586 
million;  1948,  $2,580  million;  340%.  (California's 
increase,  in  dollar  sales,  was  500%).  Hardware — 
1939,  $629  million  ;  1948,  $2,494  million  ;  296%.  (  Ca- 
lifornia's increase,  in  dollar  sales,  was  333%  ).  (Ed. 
note:  Perhaps  a  lot  of  shovels  were  bought  to  bury 
the  drunks!)  —  (  Bulletin  of  Commerce). 
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The  Problem  Of  Abundance 


The   present  state  of  confusion  indicates  that   the  abundance  on   this 
continent  is  proving  too  much  for  the  political  brains  to  cope  with. 


THE  Price  System  Press  is  consistent  in  its  tactics 
of  spreading  confusion,  disseminating  misinfor- 
mation, dealing  in  half-truths  and  proving  it- 
self as  reliahle  and  stable  as  a  flea  on  a  hot  stove. 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  boasting  a  wide  distribu- 
tion in  that  area,  and  foremost  exponent  of  a  'free 
press,'  demonstrated  this  policy  remarkably  well  in 
two  editorials,  just  a  few  days  apart. 

On  January  31,  1950,  they  displayed  their  historical 
and  ethnical  ignorance  by  citing  the  American  Indian 
as  a  classic  example  of  what  happens  when  a  people 
or  race  accepts  a  'welfare  state.'  The  American  Ne- 
gro on  the  other  hand  was  used  as  an  example  of 
what  a  people  can  do  when  they  are  released  from 
slavery  and  allowed  to  become  'free.'  In  both  in- 
stances the  PD  ignored  or  refused  to  accept  the  cor- 
rect historical  parallelism  of  the  two  races  in  relation 
to  the  environmental  forces  of  this  Continent.  The 
Plain  Dealer  was  correct  in  stating  that  the  American 
In-lian  still  possesses  attributes  of  greatness;  but  so 
do  the  American  Negro  and  the  white  American,  if 
permitted  to  express  it. 

The  American  Indians,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
white  man  on  this  Continent,  had  one  of  the  most 
highly  developed  primitive  civilizations  that  has  ever 
existed  ;  not  because  they  were  smarter  than  any  other 
primitive  peoples,  but  because  of  the  geographical  iso- 
lation of  this  Continent,  the  abundance  of  wild  life, 
water,  and  territory  in  which  to  roam,  in  short, 
ABUNDANCE  of  natural  resources  available  to 
them.  Because  they  had  not  developed  any  extraneous 
sources  of  energy  in  the  20,000  years  or  more  of  their 
existence  on  this  Continent,  they  did  not  have  enough 
energy  available  to  provide  an  abundance  of  goods 
and  services  for  all,  but  they  did  develop  an  attitude 
of  mind  that  the  white  man  could  very  well  emulate 
today.  It  is  an  attitude  demanded  by  the  environ- 
ment of  this  Continent.  The  white  man  brought  with 
him  tools  of  social  change  that  the  Indian  could  not 
assimilate  in  the  short  time  required  of  him.  IBs  ex- 
istence began  to  be  dependent  on  the  tools  of  the 
white  man,  the  guns,  horses,  gun  powder,  domesti- 
cated animals,  etc. 


The  Indians'  inability  to  change  fast  enough  spelled 
their  disintegration.  But,  as  the  Plain  Dealer  admits, 
to  this  day  they  possess  those  attributes  of  greatness 
that  confounded  the  white  man  even  while  he  was 
stealing  the  red  man's  grounds. 

The  American  Negro,  on  the  other  h  a  n  d,  was 
brought  to  this  country  against  his  will  and  forced  or 
sold  into  slavery  under  conditions  over  which  he  had 
no  control.  Contrary  to  the  Plain  Dealer's  implica- 
tions, it  wasn't  the  virtues  of  our  political  system  that 
eliminated  slavery  on  this  Continent  ;  nor  was  it  a 
matter  of  morals.  It  was  technology.  Eli  Whitney's 
invention  of  the  cotton  gin  did  more  to  make  obsolete 
the  agrarian  society  of  the  South  than  did  all  the 
thousands  of  words  used  by  the  abolitionists.  Proof? 
Plere  it  is : 

In  1791,  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States  totaled 
only  138,325  pounds.  In  1793,  two  years  after  the 
introduction  of  Whitney's  cotton  gin,  production  was 
6,276,081  pounds,  a  n  d  by  1820  it  was  127,860,152 
pounds.  In  other  words  the  people  or  man-hours  re- 
quired to  pick  the  cotton-seed  out  of  the  cotton  were 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  demand  for  slaves  be- 
came less,  while  production  was  beginning  to  exceed 
demand  for  the  crop  on  which  was  built  the  Southern 
agrarian  social  system. 

The  ABUNDANCE  of  this  Continent  made  possi- 
ble through  the  use  of  technology  freed  the  slaves, 
and  the  problem  of  the  American  Negro  has  become 
one  with  the  problem  of  the  American  White — how- 
to  find  security  and  a  high  standard  of  living  in  the 
midst  of  abundance. 

Again,  in  an  editorial  of  February  4,  1950,  the  PD 
demonstrated  that  ABUNDANCE  on  this  Continent 
is  proving  too  much  for  the  political  brains  to  cope  with. 
Fifty  million  bushels  of  potatoes!  And  the  govern- 
ment didn't  know  what  to  do  with  them.  Why  didn't 
they  ask  the  American  Indian  or  the  American  Ne- 
gro, or  just  an  average  American  school  boy?  The 
answer  to  the  potato  question  is  quite  obvious.  You 
can't  sell  an  abundance:  you  have  to  give  it  away. 
Simple,  isn't  it  ? 
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Europe  is  fast  becoming  sick  and  tired  of  being 
used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  our  surpluse  s. 
They  have  their  own  smelly  traditions  to  maintain, 
traditions  based  on  scarcity  and  insecurity  for  the 
majority.  We  arc  ruining  the  rackets  all  aver  the 
world,  simply  because  we  can't  or  won't  solve  our 
problem  of  abundance  on  this  Continent.  The  scien- 
tist and  technologist  have  had  the  answer  for  many 
years:  DISTRIBUTE  THE  ABUNDANCE  OF 
TINS  CONTINENT  TO  THE  PEOPEE  OF 
TINS  CONTINENT. 

Technocracy  has  always  maintained  that  'the  peo- 
ple of  this  Continent  are  the  most  capable  and  gen- 
erally the  most  informed  on  earth,  capable  of  dealing 
with  reality  when  they  are  presented  with  the  facts 
of  any  world  situation  if  uncolored  by  political  party 
propaganda  and  undistorted  by  the  maneuvering  of 
special  economic  privilege." 

If  the  Plain  Dealer  is  an  example  of  the  press  of 
today,  the  people  are  wasting  their  time  if  they  look 
to  the  press  for  the  answer  to  the  socio-economic 
problems  of  today. 

The  American  Indian  had  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  abundance  long  before  the  white  man  ever  set 
foot  on  this  Continent.  He  used  what  he  needed  and 
what  he  couldn't  use  he  let  alone.  He  did  not  kill,  or 
exploit  for  a  profit  or  to  maintain  social  position.  He 
used  the  then  available  abundance  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage consistent  with  his  low  rate  of  energy  con- 
version, thereby  maintaining  a  dynamic  equilibrium 
between  the  plants  and  animals  existing  here.  With 
the  introduction  of  the  use  of  extraneous-energy- 
consuming  devices,  the  white  man  upset  the  dynamic 
equilibrium,  and  now  within  458  years  our  problem  is 
a  problem  of  re-establishing  that  dynamic  equilibrium 
between  ourselves  and  our  environment  of  ABUN- 
DANCE. The  culture  of  the  Indian  was  one  of  semi- 
nomadic  primitive  existence,  based  on  human  toil  and 
crude,  simple  techniques.  Ours,  today,  is  a  culture  of 
abundance,  based  on  mass  production  and  complex 
technological  processes. 

Technocracy  states  that  'this  technological  world 
treats  man  as  a  collective  social  animal  and  organic 
energy-consuming  device  operating  in  a  given  area  in 
a  specific  time  period.  It  does  not  treat  social  man  as 
a  moral,  legal,  ethical,  or  spiritual  entity;  these  are  the 
distinctions  and  categories  born  of  seventy  centuries 
of  toil  conceived  in  human  perspiration  and  perpetu- 
ated in  continuous  poverty.' 

The  solution  ottered  by  our  press,  radio,  etc.,  be- 
longs in  the  world  of  toil.  Their  program  is  one  of 
mass  destruction,  whether  it  be  potatoes,  eggs,  or  hu- 


man beings,  by  waging  war  to  maintain  scarcity;  in 
short,  return  to  the  world  of  YESTERDAY,  which 
ot   course  is  impossible. 

Technocracy  offers  the  world  of  TOMORROW: 
mass  production  and  distribution,  security 'from  birth 
to  death.  Science  has  the  factors  today  for  re-estab- 
lishing a  dynamic  equilibrium  on  this  Continent.  Tech- 
nocracy offers  the  means  to  learn  about  them.  It  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  The  technological  world  of  to- 
morrow IS  possible — today! 

—Stella  Key,  8141-15. 


'SUCKERS  LIKE   IT'  SAYS 
WALL  STREET 

Lou  Schneider  (Consolidated  News  features 
w-iter),  has  a  point  for  argument.  Writing  under  the 
htidline  'Bankers  Attending  National  Confab  Behave 
Like  Bankers,'  he  notes  that  when  bankers  get  to- 
gether for  a  convention  they  act  like  bankers — saying 
in  passing  that  they  didn't  'do'  Broadway,  nor  did 
they  'cut-up  in  flossy  night  clubs.' 

But  the  item  that  makes  for  argument  follows  la- 
ter in  his  column,  when  he  quotes  a  'look-ahead  Wall 
Streeter."  This  individual,  who  played  along  with  the 
New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal  for  personal  profits  (  evi- 
dently these  'personal  profits'  are  a  concomitant  of 
the  'Double  Deal')  is  amused  at  the  talk  against  Pres- 
ident Truman's  inflationary  policies  and  skyrocketing 
prices.  (Here  we  inject  the  thought  that  only  one 
vvho  is  able  to  'profit'  under  such  conditions  could  be 
amused ! ) 

Anyway,  he  says,  the  complaints  are  pure  bunk, 
and  he  goes  on  to  state:  'All  they  (the  gripers)  have 
to  do  is  go  an  a  buy  strike  and  -cote  the  Truman  men 
out  of  office.  But  they  don't.  That  means  the  suck- 
ers like  it!'  — (Italics  ours). 

The  point  of  argument  is  this:  How  many  citi- 
zens of  this  'enlightened'  day  and  age  know  of  any 
o.her  method  than  to  'vote  the  ins  out'  and  the  'outs 
in'?  Sure,  we  have  the  ballot,  and,  theoretically  at 
least,  we  C<  )CLD  vote  'em  all  out — but  we'd  have  to 
vote  (under  the  method)  SOMEBODY  ELSE  IN 
.  .  .  and  politicians  are  still  politicians!  Too,  how 
many  can  afford  to  go  on  a  'bin-  strike'  even  for  a 
few  days,  or  at  least  long  enough  to  lie  effective? 
I  low  about  you — would  you  walk  to  work  before  buy- 
ing gasoline  for  the  chariot?  Would  you  deliberately 
deprive  yourseli  of  those  things  essential  to  your 
health  and  well-being,  food,  clothing,  and  other  essen- 
tials for  any  extended  period  of  time?  Hell  no — 
you'd   join  Technocracy  first. 
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PERTINENT  PARAGRAPHS 


HOW  ABOUT  THE 
'ABILITY  TO  PAY?' 

The  basic  concept  of  taxation,  which  Ls  seemingly 
becoming  an  obsolete  theory,  is  that  of  'taxation  ae- 
on-ding to  benefits  and  ability  to  pay.'  Obviously  the 
individual  enjoying  certain  benefits,  such  as  a  high 
standard  of  living,  the  ability  to  'chisel'  before  being 
'chiseled'  ;  the  political  manipulator  and/or  the  'legal' 
racketeer,  are  in  position  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a 
governmental  body  that  permits  them  to  exercise  their 
'freedom.'  On  the  other  hand,  those  'existing'  on 
'fixed'  incomes,  such  as  pensioners,  and  low  salaried 
persons  are  often  hard-put-to-it  to  meet  their  tax  ob- 
ligations. 

In  this  respect,  an  article  in  'Labor'  calls  attention 
to  a  case  in  which  an  income  tax  of  less  than  1% 
was  levied  (in  legal  manner  of  course)  against  one 
individual.     The  article  follows:    (Italics  ours). 

"While  we  raise  the  income  tax  of  the  man  who 
makes  $12  a  week,  there  is  one  obvious  tax  source  we 
haven't  touched,"  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D., 
Minnesota)  said  in  one  of  his  recent  explanations  of 
tax-law  'loopholes.' 

"One  group  of  individuals  and  corporations  would 
be  paying  one-half  a  billion  dollars  more  a  year  in 
taxes,  if  they  were  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  everyone 
else.  I  refer  to  the  oil  companies  and  oil  well  owners, 
who  escape  taxes  through  the  'depletion  allowance' 
loophole,  on  the  peculiar  theory  that  they  are  'dcplct- 
iiijl  their  capital'  by  taking  oil  from  the  ground. 

"President  Truman,  in  bis  1950  tax  message  to 
Congress,  pointed  out  that  one  oil  operator  made  $5 
million  in  a  single  year,  without  paying  a  cent  of  in- 
come tax!  This  same  man  also  used  his  depletion  al- 
lowance to  reduce  the  tax  on  his  $5  million  income 
from  'other  sources.' 

"Of  his  total  $10  million  income — half  from  oil 
and  half  from  'other  sources' — this  multi-millionaire 
paid  a  total  income  tax  of  'less  than  $100,000.'  That 
was  a  tax  of  less  than  one  cent  on  each  dollar  of 
income." 

Let  us  take  first  the  example  of  'depleting  their 
capital'  by  taking  oil  from  the  ground.  In  this  case 
it  seems  that  a  definitive  understanding  of  'capital' 
and  'resource'  is  of  the  essence.  hi  other  words, 
'capital'  involves  the  methodology,  while  'resource'  in- 


volves the  natural  product.  How  ar»  individual  can 
deplete  his  'capital'  by  reducing  the  extent  of  a  nat- 
ural resource  ( in  which  he  had  no  agency  of  deposit- 
ing in  the  first  place )  is  beyond  our  understanding. 
( ( Mwiously  income-tax  lawyers  use  a  different  ter- 
minology). 

l!ut  it  is  in  the  'ability  to  pay'  aspect  that  we  are 
primarily  interested  Certainly  it  is  obvious  that  a 
$10-million-a-year  operator  can  be  considered  in  the 
'more-able-to-pay'  bracket  than  the  $12  a  week  clerk. 
However,  this  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Price  System,  in  that  'those  make  the  laws  who 
benefit  thereby.'  It  would  be  interesting  to  discover 
by  whose  instigation  the  'depletion  of  capital'  (  as  ap- 
plied to  oil )  loophole  in  the  tax  laws  was  adopted. 

In  this  respect,  also,  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
whether  or  not  such  'depletion  of  capital'  could  be 
considered  on  the  individual.  Certainly  an  individual 
has  only  his  'life'  (capital — if  we  use  the  same  phrase- 
ology) to  deplete  through  his  effort  to  meet  his  obli- 
gations, in  order  that  such  as  this  $10-million-a-year 
operator  may  benefit ! 


ASSUMPTION  OF  'SOUND  CURRENCY' 
HELD  FALLACY  BY  WRITER 

Acting  as  a  guest  columnist  for  a  feature  writer 
on  vacation,  Victor  H  Rossetti,  president  of  the  Farm- 
ers and  Merchants  National  I  Sank  of  Los  Angeles, 
brings  out  a  few  pertinent  points  in  discussing  the 
'soundness'  of  the  dollar. 

After  giving  a  resume  of  historical  data  surround- 
ing the  formation  and  abandonment  of  the  'gold  stand- 
ard,' Rossetti  notes  that  following  the  legalizing  of 
the  'lawful  money'  clause  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment subsequent  to  1933,  wherein  all  holders  of  gold 
(including  banks)  were  obliged  to  turn  over  such 
holdings  to  the  Treasury,  which  paid  for  it  in  'lawful 
money'  (certificates  of  indebtedness)  :  'These  gold 
certificates  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  are  used  to  support  the  Federal  Reserve  Note 
issues  .  .  .  the  law  providing  that  reserves  in  'gold 
certificates'  (not  necessarily  the  gold  itself)  shall  be 
not  less  than  25  per  cent  against  their  deposits.' 

That  this  condition  (the  gold  reserve  held  by  the 
Treasury  at  Ft.   Knox  )    is  assuming  alarming  status, 
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is  brought  out  when  lie  says  further :  'It  can  be  as- 
sumed, therefore,  that  our  currency  is  sound,  but  re- 
cently our  gold  supply  has  been  decreasing,  the  result 
of  adverse  balances  substantially  influenced  by  our 
Marshall  Plan  Fund  outlays,  and  if  it  continues  might 
well  challenge  the  soundness  of  the  currency  and,  for 
that  matter,  our  whole  economy.' — (  Italics  ours). 

Taking  into  consideration  the  'tangible  values 
which  support  our  economy,'  as  the  writer  notes  in 
starting  his  expose,  the  latter  paragraph  obviously 
means  that  if  the  supply  of  gold  (the  metal)  at  Ft. 
Knox  decreases  below  the  allowable  25  per  cent  re- 
quired by  law,  our  whole  economy  might  be  endan- 
gered. We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  if  the  'tan- 
gible values'  of  inert  metal,  buried  (why  was  it  dug 
up  in  the  first  place?)  at  Ft.  Knox  outweigh  the  in- 
stalled technology  and  'know-how'  now  in  operation ! 


MacARTHUR'S   NEW  OBJECTIVE 

New  York,  Feb.  1. — Last  Sunday,  after  a  good 
night  in  his  warm  Tokyo  billet,  Gen.  MacArthur  made 
another  of  his  flying  visits  to  the  battlefield  to  check 
upon  the  boys  who  were  going  to  be  home  by  Christ- 
mas. The  correspondents  tell  us  he  was  "enthusiastic 
and  full  of  banter."  He  told  the  correspondents,  "The 
stake  we  fight  for  now  is  more  than  Korea.  It's  a 
free  Asia."  If  this  was  not  part  of  the  banter,  it  was 
very  bad  news  for  everybody  in  the  world.  The  Gen- 
eral then  flew  back  to  his  warm  billet  in  Tokyo. 

Admittedly  Korea  is  not  much  of  a  stake  to  fight 
for  anymore.  We  haven't  yet  freed  it,  but  we  have 
levelled  it.  .  .  .  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  extends  from 
there  to  there,  including  all  of  Siberia,  China,  India,  as 
well  as  other  populated  places.  It  would  take  years  to 
level  it.  The  boys  could  not  expect  to  be  home  for 
Christmases  on  end.  The  General,  of  course,  lives  out 
there.  I  don't  know  who  has  told  Gen.  MacArthur 
that  the  stake  has  gone  up — that  we  now  are  fighting 
to  free  Asia.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he  no  longer  re- 
quires to  be  told  by  anybody.  .  .  .  ( When  he  speaks 
of )  freeing  Asia,  he  means  by  conquest.  .  .  . 

— Jennings  Perry  in  'The  Daily  Compass.' 


COVER  PICTURE 

Marking  the  establishment  of  the  car  painting 
equipment  by  Section  2,-  R.  D.  11734,  Colton,  Cali- 
fornia, the  vehicle  pictured  is  the  first  to  be  painted 
with  it,  and  serves  as  an  excellent  example  for  fur- 
ther expansion  of  the  Gray  Fleet. 


WORDS  in  the  NEWS 

<  )ften  new  words  and  phrases,  derived,  from  the 
r.amcs  or  personal  characteristics  of  certain  prominent 
personages,  appear  in  the  language  of  a  people  and 
become  an  established  part  of  it,  being  used  as  con- 
cise symbols  to  represent  certain  types  of  behavior 
which  history  has  associated  with  those  individuals. 
I  I  ere  are  a  few  examples  which  have  appeared  in  re- 
cent years : 

1IOOVERTSM — the  act  of  a  political  adminis- 
trator depriving  his  own  people  in  order  to  give  hand- 
outs to  foreigners. 

QUISLING — one  who  sells  out  his  country  to  an 
enemy  interest  in  exchange  for  political  power. 

1IITLERISM— the  act  of  a  political  dictator 
launching  an  aggressive  and  brutal  crusade  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Vatican  in  the  interest  of  reestablish- 
ing the  old  and  barbaric  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

UMBRELLA  DIPLOMACY— the  act  of  high  po- 
liticians selling  out  another  nation  to  its  enemies  in 
violation  of  their  obligations  to  it. 

TITOISM — the  act  of  a  political  leader  of  a  small, 
semi-dependent  nation  repudiating  a  satellite  status 
under  a  major  hegemony  and  setting  up  an  'inde- 
pendent' stand  under  the  inducement  of  promises 
and  bribes  from  a  rival  power  hostile  to  the  first 
hegemony. 

MARSHALLIZE — the  giving  of  economic  hand- 
outs to  destitute  countries  by  a  wealthy  country  as  a 
means  of  seducing  them  to  obey  the  political  dictates 
of  the  donor. 

McCARTHYISM  —  political   irresponsibility   a  n  d 

patent  dishonesty  of  statement  on  the  part  of  a  govern- 
mental official  in  order  to  generate  confusion  and 
suspicion  in  the  internal  affairs  of  his  nation,  in  the 
interest  of  fascist  reactionism,  and  with  implications 
of  foreign  guidance. 

MacARTHURISM  —  international  irresponsibility 

on  the  part  of  a  high  military  leader  engaged  in  the 
aggressive  promotion  of  a  personal  reactionarv  politi- 
cal policy  in  a  foreign  field,  even  to  the  extent  of  initi- 
ating and  carrying  out  unauthorized  armed  inter- 
vention. 

TUl 'MAX  ISM— the  act  of  a  political  leader  sol- 
emnly promising  one  thing  and  promptly  doing  the 
opposite. 
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CRUSADE  OF 
NO  PURPOSE  .  .  . 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  tui  American 

.limy  officer  in  Korea  to  his  brother  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  dated  in  early  December,  1950.  The  let- 
ter was  made  available  to  The  Post-Intelligencer  for 
publication  on  condition  that  the  writer's  name  not  be 
disclosed. 


Thank  you  for  the  clippings.  They  were  quite  an 
eye-opener  to  me  to  know  how  the  press  is  reporting 
this  "incident."  But  don't  worry  about  me — I  expect 
to  make  out  all  right. 

This  is  the  Army's  last  stand — how  can  we  oppose 
a  Chinese  Army  of  4  million  and  also  toy  with  a  "de- 
fense" of  Europe?  Ridiculous!  We  can't  oppose 
Russia  militarily — who  is  Truman  kidding?  Our  tra- 
ditional Allies  are  bankrupt,  impotent,  or  else  half 
Communist  already. 

The  Korean  "incident"  has  taken  an  abrupt  and 
surprising  turn.  At  first  we  needed  mechanical  arma- 
ment to  beat  the  T-34  tank,  the  Russian  anti-tank 
rifle,  the  120  mm.  mortar.  We  got  our  fine  3.5  ba- 
zooka and  the  Patton  tank.  Great!  That  was  our 
kind  of  war  and  we  won  with  mechanics,  electronics, 
heavy  maintenance  equipment,  fancy  "come-apcrt 
bridges." 

NO  GADGETS 

Hut  now?  There  is  no  artillery,  no  tanks,  no  fancy 
war  gadgets  opposing  us — just  bodies  and  bullets 
from  rifles  and  some  mortar.  Now  what  does  all 
our  expensive,  fancy,  heavy,  accurately  engineered 
stuff  count  for?  Nothing!  They  use  simple,  basic 
military  tactics  on  us  and  we  have  t3  fall  back  before 
their  greatest  weapon — men. 

Our  soldiers  are  petted  and  pampered  for  fear  of 
Congressional  retribution.  We  was:e  men  and  money 
on  militarily  unnecessary  junk  in  new  areas — too 
many  "men  behind  the  men  behind  the  guns." 

Another  place  we  are  licked  before  we  star;: — our 
national  economy  is  geared  too  high  to  successfully 
wage  war.  The  amount  of  money  it  takes  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  one  soldier  is  far  too  high  to  com- 
pete with  the  Russian  or  Chinese  economy.  They  can 
train  and  maintain  a  whole  platoon  for  what  it  takes 
for  one  U.  S.  soldier. 

Our  economy  is  too  "fat"  for  all  out  war.    Russian 


economy  is  low,  and  deliberately  so,  to  accompany 
their  rigid  control  of  supplies.  They  are  playing  their 
cards  according  to  their  long-established  plans. 

*         *         *         * 

And  what  policy?  Can  we  find  our  way  without 
a  plan?  What  is  it  we  want?  And  there  lies  the 
basic  fallacy  of  democracy — vascillating  policies.  The 
only  American  policy  of  international  scope  to  last 
through  the  years  was  t'.ie  Monroe  Doctrine. 

I  apologize  for  the  eulogy — it  was  not  intended.  It 
has  been  within  me  for  a  long  time  and  comes  out 
now  as  an  expression  of  one  who  has  little  heart  for 
this  Crusade  of  No  Purpose.  It  is  a  principle  of  war 
( or  any  competition  )  that  you  must  keep  the  initia- 
tive or  be  lost.  For  lack  of  a  goal  or  a  policy  we  can- 
not grasp  the  initiative  from  one  whose  path  is  so 
clearly  defined  as  is  Russia's. 

What   started   as   a    few    simple   lines   of    Season's 
Greetings  has  turned  into  preaching.     Forgive  me. 
— Seattle    1 'ost- Intelligencer. 
Ian.  10,  1951. 


TECHNOCRACY  MEET 
AT  BAYWOOD   PARK 

The  large  home  of  the  Dadismans  in  Baywood 
Park  was  filled  to  capacity  last  Thursday  evening 
when  Milton  Wildfong,  authorized  speaker  for  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.,  of  Vancouver,  15  C.,  addressed  an  audi- 
ence on  the  subject:  "Trends  of  the  Next  Five  Years" 
as  forecast  by  Technocracy's  analysis. 

"After  the  barrage  of  beliefs,  opinions,  political 
propaganda,  smears  and  twisted  facts  to  which  the 
public  has  been  subjected  for  weeks  past  by  press  and 
radio,  it  was  most  refreshing  to  be  presented  with 
nothing  but  scientific  facts,"  said  Ward  1.  Cook,  Tech- 
nocracy Organizer,  who  arranged  the  meeting. 

The  impression  carried  away  was  of  world  wide 
scope;  of  the  ability  of  this  continent  to  produce  suf- 
ficiently every  kind  of  commodity  and  service  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  every  person  to  a  degree  ac- 
tually 18  times  greater  than  today's  average:  of  the 
forces  which  culminated  in  the  present  war  in  Asia  : 
of  the  internal  reaclion  should  peace  be  declared:  of 
the  out-moded  system  of  distribution  which  permitted 
us  to  get  by  in  conditions  of  scarcity  but  which  have 
proved  woefully  inadequate  to  handle  the  abundance 
we  could  now  enjoy,"  said  Conk. 

Cook  added  that  Technocracy  offers  a  detailed  plan 
for  the  perfect  distribution  of  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced by  technology. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 


WHAT? 

Technocracy  Is  the  only  North  Amer- 
ican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America 
or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of  Tech- 
nocracy is  the  chartered  Section  con- 
sisting of  a  minimum  of  50  members 
and  running  up  to  several  hundred.  It 
is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  sub- 
sidy or  endowments  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  voluntar- 
ily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  an- 
nual dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by 
the  member  to  his  local  Section.  Mem- 
bers wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an 
ancient  generic  symbol  signifying  bal- 
ance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econ- 
omists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
membership  oiganization.  In  1934  How- 
ard Scott,  Director-in  Chief,  made  his 
first  Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  Continent- 
wide  membeiship  organization.  Since 
1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily 
without  any  spectacular  spurts,  reviv- 
als, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  un- 
til early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tre- 
mendous •discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in 
e\ery  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  nu- 
merous other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are 
glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss 
Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquar- 
ters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technoc- 
racy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans,  it  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technoc- 
racy's membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races 
and  religions  which  make  up  this  Con- 
tinent. Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politici- 
ans are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.) 
Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife 
— so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican— you   are    welcome    in    Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 

Presen'.ing  an  analysis  of  news  items  g'eaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  outlining 
Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and  insecur- 
ity on  this  Continent. 


Pamphlets 


Magazines 


Introduction   to   Technocracy  25c 

Make  Way   for  Social  Change 15c 

Man   Hours   and   Distribution 15c 

The    Energy   Certificate   10c 

Science  vs.  Chaos  10c 

Continentalism — The    Mandate 

of  Survival     15c 

The    Culture   of   Abundance 15c 

There'll  Always  Be  an  England'  ....10c 

Our  Country   Right  or  Wrong' 15c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way 15c 


The  TfchnccraT,  8113  So.  Vermont 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  44,  Calif.  25c  per 
copy;    4   issues,  $1  ;    12   issues,   $2.50. 

Technocracy  Dicest,  1 166  West  Georgia 
St.,   Vancouver,   B.   C.     25c   per  copy; 

4   is=.ues.   $1  ;    12   issues,   $2.50. 
Ncrthwest  Technccrat,   117  4th  Ave. 
4  issues,  $1  ;    12  issues,  $2.50. 

All  Three  Magazines,  one  year  (12  is- 
sues), $2.50. 
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]   This  is   a  new   Subscription 

]   This  is   a   renewal   Subscription. 

START  WITH  ISSUE 

Send    to : 


To:  THE  TECHNOCRAT 

8113   So.  Vermont  Ave., 
Los   Angeles  44,  Calif. 

Enclosed    herewith    is    $  to    cover 

subscription (s)    to    Technocracy  Magaz.ncs 
as  checked   below: 
All  Three  Magazines — 

□  12   issues   (I    year),  $2.50. 
The  Technccrat — 

□  4   issues    (I    year),  $1.00. 
Technocracy  Digest — 

□  4  issues   (1    year),  $1.00. 
Ncrthwest  Technocrat — 
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(Foreign  rales,  other  than  Canada,  Mexico,  and  U.  S.  territories  20'',    additional  In 
above  rates.     Canadian  orders  payable  in   U.  S.   funds). 
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CAN  WE  introduce  in  this  country  a  national  draft  of  compul- 
sory labor  service — drafted  to  work  for  frozen  wages  in  private  en- 
terprise to  produce  profits  for  business  ownership?  This  would  be 
fascism. 

Technocracy's  program  of  Total  Conscription  is  the  structural 
opposite  of  fascism.  Total  Conscription  submerges  special  privi- 
lege, mobilizes  the  nation's  strength  and  gives  us  designed  direction 
of  trained  skill.  The  moment  that  any  fascist  nation  installs  Total 
Conscription  that  nation  will  destroy  its  own  fascist  ideology  and 
operations.  No  fascist  nation  dares  to  place  all  its  citizens  on  the 
same  basis. 
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